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No. 5 


_ THE DEMURRAGE FIASCO 

Having thrown a monkey-wrench into the ma- 
chinery by his ill-considered order for new demur- 
rage rules and charges, abolishing the average agree- 
‘ment and the bunching rule, Director-General Mc- 
Adoo, his mistake pointed out to him by indignant 
shippers, has repaired the damage by a new order. 
His changing his mind is to be commended. His 
fault was in making the original order without due 
investigation or sufficient knowledge as to the effect 
his action would have. The incident emphasizes 
the necessity for his having on his advisory board 
some one who can take the shipper’s point of view 
and for his consulting that member when he con- 
templates any action that will affect shippers. 

Mr. McAdoo’s readiness to correct his error, at 
considerable embarrassment to himself, makes still 
less understandable the action of the Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission, which followed his wishes 
'in the order permitting the new demurrage rules to 
go into effect January 21 on short notice, and later 
in another order making legal the tariffs filed, which 
' abrogated the bunching rule—a thing not in accord- 
ance with the original order. Surely someone on 
the Commission had some idea as to the havoc that 
would be worked among shippers. And yet either 
it did not understand, as it should have understood, 
or it followed Mr. McAdoo’s wishes without pro- 
test in spite of its knowledge. If it had made a 
protest, surely Mr. McAdoo would have saved him- 
self the error he is now correcting. The shippers 
themselves brought about the change by their pro- 
tests. which were heard after some difficulty in 
reaching the throne. 

New rules have been substituted for those effect- 
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ive January 21 at a cost of much annoyance to both 
shippers and carriers, considerable embarrassment 
to the Commission and the Director-General, and a 
waste of much money in printing the now discarded 
tariffs. 


TIME FOR RETURN OF ROADS 


We are unable to follow Commissioner Ander- 
son’s reasoning if he is correctly quoted in the re- 
port of what he said before the Senate committee 
January 26 on the pending railroad bill. Opposing 
the proposal to place a time limit in the bill—that 
is, to substitute for the present plan of continuing 
government operation until Congress shall, by spe- 
cific action, restore the roads to their owners, one 
providing that within a certain specified time after 
the close of the war the railroads shall automatica" 
-revert to private control—he said that “if Congress 
were required to decide the question of retention 
by a certain date” there would almost certainly be 
a political campaign on the issue of government 
ownership. 

In the first place, Mr. Anderson seems to miss the 
point. It is not proposed that Congress should de- 
cide the question of retention by a certain date, 
but that it should decide now that within a certain 
time after the end of the war—and the emergency 
need for government operation—the railroads shall 
be given back to their owners, instead of leaving to 
be decided after the war the question as to when 
they shall be given back or whether they shall go 
back at all. 

In the second place, it seems to us that the course 
Mr. Anderson proposes is exactly the one that might 
lead to a government ownership campaign. If the 
question is decided now it is done with. There is 
no opportunity now for government ownership ad- 
vocates to do anything in support of their theory— 
except as they may do it indirectly and, as we think, 
unfairly, by opposing a time limit—for there is no 
question now of government ownership or any other 
specified kind of control or regulation. The ques- 
tion is merely whether the present government oper- 
ation, which all have accepted as necessary under 
war conditions, shall terminate within a certain spe- 
cified time after the war ends, or whether it shall 
continue until Congress, by specific act, puts an 
end to it, the advocates of both courses disclaiming 
any purpose to do other than end government oper- 
ation after the war. The difference between them, 
on the surface, at least, is merely as to the best 
means to terminate the present system of war con- 
trol. 

If there is any plan to bring about government 
ownership of the railroads it must stand or fall on 
its merits and not endeavor to win on the strength 
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of this war emergency. The present plan of war 
operation should end within a reasonable time after 
the need for it has passed. The roads should be 
returned to their owners from whom they have 
been taken merely for the purpose of meeting a 
national danger. If, during the war and the period 
of the government’s operation of the roads, we 
have learned anything that would indicate the wis- 
dom of changing our method of railroad government, 
then let it be proposed and take form in legislation 
to be considered on its merits without sharp prac- 
tice. If that method be government ownership, one 
might be disgusted with the law makers who could 
choose such a method, but there could be no com- 
plaint of unfairness. 


McADOO’S ORDER NO. 6 

Though presumably Director-General McAdoo 
had definite objects in mind when he issued his 
general order No. 6 regarding the expenditure of 
money by railroads for purposes having no. direct 
connection with transportation, and the issuing of 
passes, the language fails to disclose clearly all of 
those objects and, though we may speculate, and 
assume, and suppose, we must await either some 
explanation or the action taken under the 
order for full understanding. For instance, 
he orders railroads to cease paying expenses 
of persons or agencies constituting associations of 
carriers unless such associations are approved by 
him. Does he mean classification committees and 
freight associations? We assume not, but our as- 
sumption is based merely on our opinion that such 
committees and associations are necessary machin- 
ery and contribute to the efficient working of the 
railroad system. Mr. McAdoo may not think as 
we do. Will the order abolish the Railway Execu- 
tives Advisory Committee? We assume that it will, 
because that association is not connected with the 
business of transportation. But here again Mr. 
McAdoo may not agree with us. And there is no 
way to find out what he means except by asking 
him in each individual case. For instance, the car- 
riers maintaining the Central Freight Association 
must ask the Director-General whether it may con- 
tinue to do business. If he says it may, well and 
good. If he says it may not, then it must dissolve. 

We do not question Mr. McAdoo’s right to de- 
cide these things, but we do think he might have 
made his order more understandable, in the interest 
of preventing confusion, and certainly he went about 
the job in the most inefficient way possibly by wip- 
ing out everything in the way of an association of 
carriers except and until as each may come to him 
and receive absolution, instead of wiping out only 
those he has in mind or that may come to his mind 
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later. It looks very much as if, in the case of most 
of these associations, he was doing what he accused 
the short lines of doing—‘“hollering before he was 
hurt.” 

That part of his order referring to free trans- 
portation is equally lacking in clearness. It pro- 
hibits the issuing of any free transportation except 
as authorized by the act to regulate commerce, 
There is nothing to explain what he had in mind. 
Does the order imply that the carriers have been 
disobeying the law? If so, why are they not pun- 
ished? If they have not, why the order? It is 
“understood”—though nothing Mr. McAdoo has 
said publicly warrants such an understanding—that 
the order was intendéd to meet a tendency of the 
carriers to issue passes more liberally than before 
the government took over the railroads, especially 
to men engaged in work on government contracts, 
We can understand how here and there as a matter 
of personal friendship a railroad man might take 
such a chance, but we cannot believe there has been 
any general tendency of this kind. A man at work 
on a government contract is no more entitled toa 
pass from a railroad than is any other man; and 
why should a railroad favor men engaged in govern- 
ment contracts more than other men? Why should 
government operation result at all in a desire or 
willingness on the part of the railroads to be more 
liberal in passes than they were before? We should 


‘think government operation would have the opposite 


result. Passes, as a rule, are given as a reward for 
services or in the effort to get business. Now that 
the government has taken over the roads and rev- 
enues are to be virtually pooled, much of the initia- 
tive in the matter of getting business has been taken 
away. At least that is the theory most generally 
accepted. 

So far as interstate business is concerned, the 
order as to passes is simply one to the carriers to 
obey the law. If it means anything more or less 
than that we do not quite see the idea in keeping 
it a secret. As to intrastate carriers there may be 
some effect apparent. The order, by its terms, ap- 
plies to “all carriers under federal control, whether 
interstate or intrastate.” Intrastate carriers are not 
generally considered to be under federal control, but 
under government operation it has been assumed 
that they are. If they are in all respects under the 
control of the Director-General and this order means 
what it seems to mean, then they must cut off all 
free transportation not in accordance with the act 
to regulate commerce, which means that many 4 











-state legislator or other public official, and many 


private citizens who do things for the railroads or 


who have friends in railroad offiecs, must pay their 
(Continued on page 238) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


a 
Confusion in Railroad Business.— 
In a few weeks, perhaps, the work of 
Director-General McAdoo’s office may 
become so systematized that it will 
be possible for the man who is com- 
pelled to use the railroads to find 
out where he may obtain information 
needed in his business. It is hardly 
necessary to say that that has not 
been the fact at any time since the 
government substituted itself for the 
owners of the railroads and the President, in his proclama- 
tion, announced that the Director-General would allow 
the regulating commissions to exercise their powers and 
duties until he found it necessary or desirable to change 
orders issued by them. There are many who think the 
President, in saying that, went away beyond’ anything 
to be found in the law under which the proclamation 
said he was operating. One of the results of that appar- 
ent combining of the functions of the owner and operator 
of the railroads and the regulator of railroads was the 
mixing, in the Director-General’s offices, of regulation and 
operation. Nobody knows now where he is standing. 
There is a tendency, however, to separate the two kinds 
of work and depend on the Commission men to look 
after the purely regulatory parts. For instance, Chief 
Examiner Carmalt was put in charge of the negotiations 
that resulted in a revision and modification of the Di- 
rector-General’s order directing an increase in the de- 
murrage rates and the abolition of the average agreement 
and the bunching rule. The confusion which Carmalt 
helped remove was due to the failure of the Director- 
General to consult with Commission men who could have 
told him what the effect of his demurrage order would 
be on the shippers, without whose co-operation the Di- 
rector-General cannot make a* complete success of his 
efforts, even if he should use the army and navy, for 
the same reason that it is difficult to make the unwilling 
horse drink. There is no doubt about the hostility ship- 
pers felt toward an administration of railroads that 
changed a fifteenth section order permitting an increase 
in demurrage rates, at the eleventh hour, because a pro- 
test had been made that the tariffs filed were not in 
accordance with the terms of the order. Placing Mr. 
Carmalt in charge of the negotiations that resulted in an 
amelioration of the situation produced by the drastic 
demurrage changes brought about a better feeling among 
those who have been wrestling with transportation prob: 
lems than existed from about January 17, the day the 
National Industrial Traffic League voiced its protest, and 
January 23, the day the assistants to the Director-General 
admitted they were on untenable ground and must pre- 
pare to make a change. 


The Administration Railroad Bill—The impression is 
becoming strong that friends of President Wilson, if 
hecessary, will appeal to senators and representatives in 
behalf of the compensation bill on the ground that to 
permit it to be materially changed from the form in which 
Commissioner Anderson has rewritten it will embarrass 
him so seriously as to affect his program for the proscu- 


tion of the war. “Get back of the President” is always 
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a potent battle cry in time of stress. Legislation per- 
taining to the regulation of railroads has never been 
made the subject of party action. Appeal to “get back 
of the President” might not appeal to party loyalty, 
strictiy speaking, but the effect would be the same. 
Minority congressmen inclined to vote for changes such 
as Sarauel H. Cowan and Clifford Thorne advocated, 
might truthfully say they were not embarrassing the 
President, but that would not relieve partisans of the 
President from the implied duty of following their leader, 
after the leader had indicated that he thought the passage 
of a certain bill essential to carrying out a program in 
so serious a matter as the war. There have been no 
party lines drawn in the discussion of the bill, but there 
have been what are believed to be indications that if the 
President’s friends think it necessary, they will go as 
near making the measure a matter of party discipline as 
they can, without openly avowing that it is such. The 
oldest and most experienced members of the two com- 
mittees handling the bill are minority party men, hence 
suggestions from them may come to be regarded as gifts 
from the Greeks, and especially if the President’s friends 
raise the party cry. 


Penalty for Disobeying Mr. McAdoo.—What’s the pen- 
alty for a failure or a refusal to obey an order of the 
Director-General of Railroads? Nothing, is the answer, if 
the act to regulate commerce and the law of Aug. 29, 1916, 
are to be regarded as embracing all the law applicable 
to his orders. Of course, that answer is to be understood 
as excluding the penalty of being fired out of a highly 
valued job. In theory, the Secretary of War is operating 
the railroads. Secretary Baker therefore is the only man, 
other than the President, who can issue an order that 
would supersede one signed by Mr. McAdoo, although 
under other laws, he has powers backed by penalties. 
For reasons that hardly need to be explained, the Sec- 
retary of War is not expected to issue any order contrary 
to the order or wish of the Director-General. The fact 
that a penalty for failure to obey the order of the Di- 
rector-General is incorporated in the compensation bill 
may be taken as indicating the belief that there is now 
no penalty, other than the pain of dismissal, that can 
be visited on the employes of the railroads. Whether the 
penalty proposed would be enforceable against strikers 
or men proposing to strike, is one of the questions that 
will not be answerable until the courts have passed upon 
it, and no such question could be raised except by the 
Director-General. The supposed fondness of politicians 
of national reputation for the leaders of organized labor, 
it is believed, can be accepted as assurance that if ever 
during government control such a question should be 
raised, it would not be brought up except as a last resort. 


Wage Demand of Telegraphers.—In demanding a forty 
per cent advance in wages as soon as they learned that 
the government had taken over the railroads, the railroad 
telegraphers are believed to have given advocates of gov- 
ernment ownership a bad quarter of an hour. As matters 
political now stand, it is believed the telegraphers will be 
able to obtain substantially what they demand, because 
their move will be at its height when senators and rep- 
resentatives are seeking nominations for additional terms 
in Congress. In nearly every representative’s district 
there are enough telegraph operators to be a big factor 
in a primary fight. The country station is a congregating 
place and the operator knows everybody, also all the 
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urgent business, because he handles the telegraph mes- made a protest against that order because he wanted food. 
sages. No candidate for the nomination will dare suggest stuffs other than flour sent to New York and placed in 
that the operator is a pig in asking for more money. warehouses so they would be ready for him when he could 
The strange part of the matter, as those versed in poli- get a ship. C. C. McCain revised his application on Janu- 
tics see it, is that operators did not long ago become ary 19 by trying to make exceptions that would mect the 
more of a force in politics, even more potent than the’ Briton’s views. The revision, however, was not broad 
brotherhoods. The answer may be that the operators enough to include all the foodstuffs he desired to receiye 
are scattered along the right-of-way, while the men who lighterage free, after being placed in a warehouse. So on 
run the trains are to be found in colonies at division January 26 came another revision. It was brought to the 
points and are able to attend lodge meetings, while the fifteenth section board by Alfred J. Ball for the Pennsyl- 
operators, being stationed along the lines of the railroads, vania, A. B. Wallace for the Lackawanna, Henry Adams 
have not been able to make themselves felt, even when for the Erie, H. F. Burnett for the Lehigh Valley and 
they were knit together in their local assemblies, lodges, Ira H. Hubbell for the New York Central. 
or whatever they call the various local units. Charles J. Austin, for the New York Produce Exchange, 
opposed the proposed rule because he says it is the legal 
Millions in Reparation.—Claims for millions of repara- right of a shipper to use the tariffs and get freight toa 
tion are going to be filed against the railroads as a result “lighterage free” point and then call on the carrier to 
of the Supreme Court’s decision in the Darnall-Taenzer perform the rest of its contract when it has removed the 





Lumber Company case. The big packers, in the Central embargo from the “lighterage free” point to which the = 
Freight Association refrigeration case will probably ask shipper desires his freight to be moved. 
for well over a million. That is only one of a number “That’s exactly what we want to stop,” said Mr. Adams. 


of cases in which the Commission has found unreasonable «]¢ gives the man who ships to lighterage free points an In } 
rates but denied reparation, in the exercise of a discre- advantage over the man who offers his freight for export.” opinio: 
tion the decision of the court indicates the law did not a ‘ : that r: 
confer on it. The midcontinent oil case may be another eee ee oe ee ee ee ee cor 
ity , : y * after the imposition of an embargo to the embargoed award 
although in saying that, memory alone is depended on point?” asked Mr. Crosland. class « 
as to what the Commission held in that case. The deci- “He could send it to some point not embargoed,” said made 
sion definitely settles the question as to whether the first ; . ' ye stock, 
y q Mr. Adams. But Mr. Austin said that if a flour merchant class 9 


ae ne = to regulate commerce is to be a part has a customer at an embargoed point, he is entitled to J still is 
of the law for the past, present and future protection of peceive it, even if the point is alongside a steamship and fj Commi 


shippers against too high charges that are not also unduly the flour, shipped to New York on a domestic rate, is a’ 
discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. As administered for finally exported. Mr. Austin said an embargo does not gee 
Ge last two or three years it has been merely * protec- change a tariff, nor the terms of the bill of lading and a than A 
tion for the future. H enceforth, however, it will be a carrier’s disability does not deprive a shipper of his rights. 
protection for transactions long after they have been com- 

pleted. It is suggested, however, that it is not to be —_ EAS 
expected that shippers will make prices on commodities é 

based on the assumption that the rates used by them are Pp AYN E NOW GENERAL COUN SEL —_ 


unreasonably high; that therefore the price of the com- The Trafic World Washington Bureau. Paper, 


modity in question may be shaded a trifle, because there found t 
i - t 
will be an order of reparation that will assure profits. Director-General McAdgo announced January 26 tha of a co 


4 ‘ ie E John Barton Payne has permanently retired from the firm 00 
To avoid reparation, the Commission might be tempted to : mmoy 
. ° ° of Winston, Payne, Strawn & Shaw, of Chicago, and had territor 


frown officially and give the railroads an opportunity to é 

cut the rates gina on their own wt j accepted appointment as general counsel to the Director- the pro 
, ‘a EH General of Railroads. In doing so Mr. Payne, according yom 

eT: to Mr. McAdoo, has surrendered one of the most lucrative © cm 


law practices in the United States. He has also severed effect f 
NEW YORK EXPORT EMBARGO all connection with railroad or other transportation cor- §@& inclusiy 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. porations. rom ii 


, produci 
The Trunk Line Association carriers are trying to devise John Barton Payne was born at Pruntytown, .Fauquier the 75. 
some method whereby they can prevent evasion, as they 


County, Va., January 26, 1855. He was educated in the from A 
claim, of the export embargo at New York. At present 


private schools of Orleans, Va. At the age of fifteen he to appl; 
they claim shippers are sending freight really intended for became a clerk in a county store and studied law with The ‘ 
export to New York billed to lighterage free points and 


modi 
the county clerk at Kingwood, Preston County, W. Va. — 

then reconsigning it to an embargoed point in tne “light- 

erage free” territory. 





being admitted to the bar there in 1876. In 1877 he was work a 
chairman of the Democratic Committee of Preston County, could n 
Having carried it to New York under a bill of lading and in 1880 was appointed a special judge of the Circuit xd - 
agreement to carry it some time, without additional cost Court of Tucker County, West Virginia. In 1882 he was the pro 
for lighterage, to some other point in New York harbor, elected mayor of Kingwood. The following year he re that eas 
the carriers are required to hold the freight at their own moved to Chicago, where he practiced law until 1893, in east of 

expense until they can make delivery. which year he was elected judge of the Superior Court of 

On December 8 they filed an application to modify their Cook County, Illinois. He resigned from the bench in 
rules so that no reconsignment of such freight would be 1898, and shortly afterward became a member of the firm i ue 
allowed to an embargoed point in New York harbor, if the of Winston, Payne, Strawn & Shaw. He was for some years 8.D., et 
freight was started from the point of origin after the im- president of the Board of South Park Commissioners of C. 
Chicago and has devoted much of his time and means tO 9 q,,, = 


position of the embargo. 
Conop Guthrie, representative of the British government, the artistic betterment of that city. tory ea. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





RATES ON FLESHINGS 


In No. 8788, American Glue Co. vs. Boston & Maine, 
opinion No. 4888, 48 I. C. C. 19-21, the Commission has held 
that rates on fleshings, a tannery refuse, from Stoneham, 
Mass., to Keene, N. H., were and are unreasonable and 
awarded reparation. The rate challenged was the fifth 
cass of 11 cents. During the time the shipments were 
made Official Classification, which governed, rated glue 
stock, consisting of fleshings, hide trimmings, etc., at fifth 
class with a minimum of 36,000 pounds. Glue was and 
still is rated at fifth class with a minimum of 30,000. The 
Commission decided, following decisions on like condi- 
tions, that the fifth class rating was unreasonable and that 
it should not be higher than sixth. The order requires 
the railroads to establish the sixth class rating not later 
than April 1. 


EASTBOUND TRANSCONTINENTAL 
ROOFING PAPAR 


In I. & S. 1095, East Bound Transcontinental Roofing 
Paper, opinion 4887, 48 I. C. C., 17-18, the Commission has 
found the carriers had justified their proposed cancellation 
ofa commodity rate of 75 cents on roofing paper and like 
commodities from California terminals to points in defined 
territory east of group J. The tariffs were suspended on 
the protest of the Paraffine Paint Company of San Fran- 
cisco. 


From California terminals to group J, which takes in 
western Colorado points, a rate of 60 cents has been in 
eect for some time; to defined territories groups A to H, 
inclusive, the rate from the terminals has been 75 cents. 
From intermediate points the rate has been higher, thereby 
jroducing fourth section departures. The cancellation of 
the 75-cent rate from the terminals and points in groups 
fom A to H, inclusive, would leave the higher class rates 
lo apply, but would cure existing fourth section violations. 
The 75-cent rate is below the average of eastbound com- 
lodity rates from the terminals. ‘The protest was made 
m the ground that the withdrawal of the low rate would 
work a hardship by reason of outstanding contracts which 
could not be filled before the higher rates became applica- 
ble. At the hearing it was testified that the contract had 
been filled and, therefore, the cancellation would not hurt 
the protesting company, which had also become convinced 
that eastern competition would preclude its doing business 
tast of group J. 


MITCHELL, S. DAK., RATES 


On reargument in No. 8712, Commercial Club of Mitchell, 
8.D., et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western Ry. et al., opinion 4892, 
$1. C. C., 40-44, the Commission has reaffirmed its orig- 
inal finding requiring the establishment of proportional 
(lass rates to Mitchell from points of origin in the terri- 
lory east of the Indiana-Illinois state line and north of 


the Potomac and Ohio rivers on the basis set out in the 
report, 46 f. C. C:, 3. 

The further argument was held on application of the 
railroads. ‘The Chicago Association of Commerce inter- 
vened in opposition to the grant of proportional rates to 
Mitchell. 

In the original report the Commission erred in the state- 
ment of the existing rate of live poultry from Mitchell to 
New York. The Commission, therefore, modified its finding 
and stated a new conclusion as to the reasonable rate of 
live poultry as one that should not exceed that based on 
third class, Mitchell to Chicago, plus the contemporaneous 
second-class rate Chicago to New York. 

The Commission also prescribed a proportional scale from 
the Mississippi River to Mitchell on traffic from eastern 
territory to cure the unreasonableness and undue prejudice 
found to exist against Mitchell. The proportional scale 
from the Mississippi River to Mitchell on traffic originat- 
ing east of the Indiana-Illinois line and north of the rivers 
is to begin at 69 cents, first class, and end at 12.5 cents on 
class E. The rates are to become effective on or before 
April 1. 


RATES ON PRESS CLOTH 


CASE NO. 9236* (48 I. C. C., 31-39) 
ORIENTAL TEXTILE MILLS VS. ALABAMA & VICKS- 
BURG RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted Oct. 26, 1917. Opinion No. 4891. 


1. Joint rates applicable on press cloth in carloads from Hous- 
ton Heights, Tex., to destinations in the Mississippi Val- 
ley found unreasonable to the extent that they exceed the 
aggregates of the intermediate rates; other rates on press 
cloth from Houston Heights to the southeast not found un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

. Rates on press cloth from Houston Heights, Tex., to desti- 
nations in Central Freight Association and Western Trunk 
| = eerie not found unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicia 

. Rating of press cloth in the Official, Western and Southern 
classifications at first class, any quantity, not found un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. Complainant’s request 
for carload rating on press cloth not justified. 

. Fourth section relief denied to carriers maintaining carload 
rates on press cloth from Houston and Houston Heights, 
Tex., to Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., and Vicksburg, 
Miss., and commodity rates on press cloth, any quantity, 
from Houston Heights, Tex., to certain destinations in 
Central Freight Asscciation and Western Trunk Line terri- 
tories. 


5. Application of Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Ry. Co. for 
relief from provisions of the fourth section granted. 


Division 1, Commissioners McChord, Meyer and Aitchison. 


AITCHISON, Commissioner: 
Reports proposed by the examiner in these cases were 
served upon the parties and exceptions filed thereto by 


*This report also embraces o-".-% in No. 9398, Oriental 
Textile Mills vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. and portions of 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 60, 117, 221, 458, 484, 488, 540, 
542, 601. 628, 703, 782, 789, 792, 793, 794, 796, 798, 799, 972, 1021, 
1024, 1065, 1074, 1478, "1479, 1530, 1537, 1546, 1548, 1555, 1561, 1563, 
1572, 1573, 1789, 1951, 1952, 2019, 2029, 2043, 2045, 2138, 2188, 2222, 
2659, 3239, 3659, 3918, 3931, 3965, 4048, 4218, 4219, 4220, 4297, 4327, 
4944, 4948, 4964 and 4966. 
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the Oriental Textile Mills have been noted. The nature 
of the cases permits their disposition in a single report. 

The complaints in these proceedings put in issue (in No. 
9236) the carload and less-than-carload rates on press 
cloth from Houston Heights, Tex., to destinations in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and (in No. 9398) to Central Freight Asso- 
ciation and Western Trunk Line territories. It is alleged 
that the rates on press cloth from Houston Heights to 
those destinations are, unreasonable, and, in relation to 
the rates from New York, N. Y., Baltimore, Md., and other 
points at which complainant’s competitors are located, to 
the same destinations, they are unduly prejudicial to 
complainant. The establishment of reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rates is sought. Rates are stated in 
amounts per 100 pounds. 

Complainant corporation manufactures press cloth at 
Houston Heights, a suburb of Houston, Tex. Press cloth 
is a heavy, coarse fabric woven of wool and hair, which 
is used as a strainer in hydraulic presses in the process 
of extracting oil from oleaginous seeds, peanuts, or other 
materials. The greatest demand for press cloth is in 
the cotton-producing section, where cottonseed oil mills 
are located. The value of press cloth ranges from 40 
cents to 85 cents a pound. It is shipped in rolls, 14 to 
16 inches wide and about 4 feet in diameter, wrapped in 
paper and burlap. These rolls weigh from 350 to 550 
pounds each. Injury in transit is practically impossible, 
and claims for loss or damage are negligible. Complain- 
ant’s output amounts to about 1,800,000 pounds of press 
cloth annually. 

Press cloth is rated first class, any quantity, in the 
Official, Western and Southern classifications. 


No. 9236. 


Rates on press cloth from Houston Heights to the south- 
east are generally made on the basis of the lowest com- 
binations on the Mississippi River. There are a few ex- 
ceptions to this general basis, where carriers east of the 
river have established joint rates to some points on their 
lines to meet the competition of lines west of the river. 
Carload ratos of 40 cents, minimum 24,000 pounds, from 
Houstou rieignts to Memphis, Tenn., Vicksburg, Miss., 
and New Orleans, La., were established by the lines west 
of the river some years ago to assist in developing com- 
plainant’s business, and these rates are not under attack. 

Complainant competes with manufacturers at Augusta, 
Ga., Charleston, S. C., New York, N. Y., and other points, 
from which rates to the southeast are differentially related 
to the rates from New York, and the rates from New York 
are illustrative of the rate comparisons relied upon by 
complainant. Below is a table showing rates representa- 
tive of these comparisons. The rates from Houston 
Heights, shown in the table as carload rates (except the 
rate to Meridian, Miss., which is the joint first class rate 
applicable on any quantity) are composed of carload rates 
to Memphis, New Orleans, or Vicksburg, plus the first 
class rates beyond; the less-than-carload rates (except the 
rate to Meridian) are combinations of the first-class rates 
based on the river. The rates from New York are the 
first-class rates, any quantity: 


From Houston Heights. 


From New York. 
Dis- Dis- 


Rate, 

iL. & ax 

$1.96 
2.04 705 
1.86 992 
1.47 1,145 
1.96 849 
1.97 502 


tance, 

miles. 
Atlanta, Ga. 86 878 
Columbia, 8. ©. ..ccoe 1,113 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 
Meridian, Miss. ....... 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . 
Charlotte, N. C. 


To some points in the Mississippi Valley the joint first 
class rates from Houston Heights are higher than the 
aggregate of the carload rates on press cloth to the river 
crossings, plus the first class rates beyond. The record 
does not disclose all of such instances, but it is shown, 
for example, that the joint first class rate from Houston 
Heights to Meridian is $1.47, whereas the combination 
on the river makes a carload rate of $1.15. The carriers 
offered no defense of this situation, but expressed a will- 
ingness to reduce the joint rates to the basis of the aggre- 
gates of the intermediate rates. We find that the joint 
rates applicable on press cloth in carloads from Houston 
Heights to Meridian, Miss., and other points in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, which are higher than the aggregates of 
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the intermediate rates from and to said points, are ang 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed or may exceed the aggregates of the intermediate 
rates subject to the act contemporaneously maintained, 
and an order will be entered accordingly. 

Practically all of the press cloth shipped from New 
York to the southeast moves via the ocean-and-rail routes, 
The ocean-and-rail rates from New York to the desting. 
tions shown in the table are 12 cents lower than the all. 
rail rates except to Meridian; to that point they are the 
same. The density of traffic in the territory traverse 
from New York to the southeast is admittedly greater 
than for the territory through which the rates from Hous. 
ton Heights apply, and this disparity in conditions mili. 
tates against a deduction that the rates from Houston 
Heights and from New York should be even approyxi.- 
mately on the same mileage basis. 

The complainant has not shown that the first class 
rates, as such, are unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, 
and the issues, except in so far as the joint rates to 
Mississippi Valley points are in excess of the aggregates 
of the intermediate rates, are resolved into the question 
of whether the rating of first class, any quantity, is prop. 
erly applicable on press cloth. 


The complainant submitted comparisons of rates on 
cotton piece goods which are rated fourth class in the 
Southern Classification; in Official Classification, rule 25, 
which provides for rates 15 per cent below second class 
rates, but not lower than third class rates; in Western 
Classification, first class; but in the latter, by exceptions 
to the classification, the larger part of the movement of 
cotton piece goods has been under third class rating. There 
is no competition between cotton piece goods and press 
cloth, and they are not in such a degree analogous com- 
modities as to make the rates and ratings on one con- 
modity of value in determining the reasonableness of 
rates on the other. Rates on machinery from points in 
the southeast to Houston Heights, which are lower than 
the rates on press cloth in the opposite direction, were 
cited by complainant, but we are not impressed with the 
claim that there should be some relation between them, 
because a small amount of press cloth is used in the op- 
eration of hydraulic presses. 


Complainant’s principal basis for its contentions is that 
the classification should be changed and press cloth be 
given a lower rating in carloads in order that it may 
forward its product in carload lots to distributing centers 
from which less-than-carload shipments may be made to 
near-by consumers. The complainant specifies Atlanta in 
particular as the point from which it wishes to distribute 
press cloth. The annual consumption of press cloth in 
the southeast is approximately 2,000,000 pounds. No 
single purchaser buys as much as a carload for use at 
any one point. During the two-year period ended Jan. 
1, 1917, complainant shipped 18 carloads, of an average 
weight of 31,069 pounds. The carload commodity rates 
from Houston Heights to Memphis, Vicksburg and New 
Orleans, as far as disclosed by the record, are the only 
carload rates on press cloth that have been established 
anywhere. Combinations of these carload rates to the 
river, plus the first class rates beyond, afford complainant 
through rates on carload shipments which are consid- 
erably less than the through rates on less-than-carload 
lots, except to some points in the Mississippi Valley re 
ferred to above. To single out Atlanta and apply carload 
rates to that city from Houston Heights without making 
them generally applicable would be to give that city al 
undue preference, and would subject complainant’s com- 
petitors, who ship to that city on any-quantity rates, to 
disadvantage and prejudice which the record herein cal- 
not justify. 

Defendants direct attention to the fact that fabrics 
woven of wool, of which there is a considerable move 
ment in this territory, are generally rated first class, 10 
any quantity, in the Southern Classification. The ques 
tion of a lower rating on press cloth has been several 
times considered by the Southern Classification Commit: 
tee without any resulting change in the classification of 
the commodity. This fact may be of value in under 
standing the situation, but, of course, the action of the 
classification committee does not conclude the question 
now under consideration. 


Considering the high value of press cloth—a carload of 
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average weight being worth at the present prices from 
$12,427 to $26,408—the comparatively small volume of its 
movement, the long-continued uniform practice of rating 
it first class, any quantity, throughout the country, and 
other facts of record, we are of the opinion that the com- 
plainant has not shown that the present classification 
ratings are unreasonable or otherwise in violation of law. 
We find that the rates assailed in the complaint in No. 
9236 have not been shown unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial, except the joint rates applicable on press cloth in 
carloads, from Houston Heights to points in the Missis- 
sippi Valley which are in excess of the aggregates of the 
intermediate rates, and which have already been con- 
demned. 
No. 9398. 


First class rates apply on press cloth in any quantity 
from Houston Heights to destinations in Central Freight 
Association and Western Trunk Line territories, except 
to a number of points to which commodity rates, any 
quantity, have been established. The through first class 
rates are made by the addition of certain differentials 
over St. Louis, Mo. 

Complainant submitted comparisons of the rates on 
press cloth from Houston Heights with the rates from 
New York. These show that the rates from New York 
are generally lower per mile than the rates from Houston 
Heights to points in Central Freight Association and 
Western Trunk Line territories. Fairly illustrative of 
these comparisons are the rates of 92.2 cents from New 
York to St. Louis, 1,053 miles, and $1.12 from Houston 
Heights to Chicago, Ill., 1,072 miles. The New York-St. 
Louis rate is for a single-system haul through territory 
of high traffic density; from Houston Heights to Chicago, 
the route given by complainant is over five lines through 
higher rated territory and less traffic density than that 
traversed by the haul from New York. Complainant ob- 
tains the distances to St. Louis and beyond by using the 
shortest possible mileage without regard to the usual and 
customary routes. The trend of traffic is toward Houston 
and Houston Heights, and there is a considerable empty- 
car movement northward. The average earnings from 
all traffic over the southwestern lines for the year ended 
June 30, 1916, were considerably less than the earnings 
under the rates on press cloth. 

An exhibit filed on behalf of complainant shows rates 
on burlap, cotton and jute bagging, and burlap and gunny 
bags, in carloads, from St. Louis to Houston, ranging 
from 32 cents to 60 cents, and that the average carload 
rate on 26 commodities taking a minimum of 24,000 
pounds is 73.77 cents. We recently sustained, as justified, 
the cancellation of commodity rates on burlap press cloth 
in Western Trunk Line territory. Western Trunk Line 
Rate Increases, 43 I. C. C., 481, 486 (The Traffic World, 
April 14, 1917, p. 778). 

Complainant offered comparisons with the rates on cot- 
ton piece goods, but, as above stated, there is such a 
dissimilarity between the commodities from a transporta- 
tion standpoint, that these comparisons are not convincing. 

It does not appear that there has been any movement 
of press cloth in carloads to Central Freight Association 
or Trunk Line territories, or that there is any need for 
carload rates to those territories either for purposes of 
distribution from trade centers, or for sale to single users 
of the commodity. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of record, we find 
that the rates on press cloth from Houston Heights to 
destinations in Central Freight Association and Western 
Trunk Line territories have not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial, and the complaint in No. 
9398 will be dismissed. This finding is consonant with 
the tentative report of the examiner, served upon the 
parties, which recommended the dismissal of the comriaint 
herein. To that tentative report the complainant took no 
exception. 

Fourth Section Applications. 


By those portions of the fourth section applications svt 
for hearing in connection with these proceedings, the car- 
riers, parties thereto, seek authority to continue to charge 
for the transportation of press cloth from Houston and 
Houston Heights, Tex., to points of destination east of 
the Mississippi River and south of the Ohio River, de- 
scribed in the complaint, and from Houston Heights to 
all points in defined territories (as described in South- 
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western Lines Territory Directory 1-D, F. A. Leland, agent, 
I. C. C. No. 1053), including Western Trunk Line and 
Central Freight Association territories, rates which are 
lower than the rates which are contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic from or to intermediate points. These 
applications present the following situations: (1) Rates 
to the southeast; (2) carload rates to Memphis, Vicksburg 
and New Orleans; (3) the maintenance of commodity 
rates, any quantity, to certain points named in F. A. Le- 
land’s I. C. C. No. 1116, item 3222; and (4) the applica- 
tion of the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Railway. 
They will be considered in that order. 


(1) Many of the factors between the Mississippi River 
crossings and points in the southeast which are used in 
constructing combination rates on press cloth from Hous- 
ton and Houston Heights to points in the southeast are 
in contravention of the long-and-short-haul clause of the 
fourth section, and departures occurring in these rates 
are reflected in the combination rates. Some of the rates 
east of the Mississippi River and south of the Ohio River 
were before the Commission in Fourth Section Violations 
in the Southeast, 30 I. C. C., 153 (The Traffic World, May 
16, 1914, p. 943). The orders entered therein have been 
generally complied with, and the carriers are now en- 
gaged in the revision of all the rates in that section in 
accordance with the general principles of those orders. 
No additional finding or order is necessary as to the fourth 
section departures in the combination rates from Houston 
and Houston Heights involved herein, which are due to 
the departures existing in the components between the 
Mississippi River crossings and points in the southeast. 


(2) Carload rates of 40 cents apply from Houston and 
Houston Heights to New Orleans, Vicksburg and Mem- 
phis, but do not apply to intermediate points. This makes 
a combination of the carload rate to the river, plus the 
any-quantity rates beyond, to some local points, less than 
the through rate to the same points. As to this departure 
from the fourth section no relief, is asked or should be 
granted. 


To New Orleans the direct line is by way of the Hous- 
ton & Texas Central Railroad and the Southern Pacific 
lines, a distance of 367 miles. To Vicksburg the direct 
line is by way of the Houston & Texas Central, Houston 
East & West Texas Railway, Houston & Shreveport Rail- 
road, and Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway, 408 
miles. To Memphis the short line is by way of the Hous- 
ton & Texas Central, Houston East & West Texas, Hous- 
ton & Shreveport, and the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way, 560 miles. The 40-cent rate is maintained by other 
than the direct lines. Some of the routes exceed the 
direct routes by 15 per cent in length and others do not. 
Under rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A carriers are per- 
mitted to file tariffs containing commodity rates from 
known points of production without making such rates ap- 
plicable from all intermediate points if such tariffs provide 
that, upon reasonable request therefor, rates which will 
not exceed those in effect from or to more distant points 
will be established from or to any intermediate point 
upon one day’s notice. Over some of the routes rule 77 
applies both as to points of origin and destination, over 
some as to points of destination only, and as to other 
routes this rule does not apply. 


No justification other than the claim that the 40-cent 
rate, although not published as such, is, in effect, a pro- 
portional rate, and that there is no carload movement 
to or from intermediate points, was presented by the 
direct lines and lines not exceeding the direct lines by 
15 per cent in length. This is not a justification. 

Some of the circuitous routes via which relief is sought 
are more than 100 per cent longer than the direct lines. 
In only a few instances have the petitioners shown the 
rates they desire to continue to intermediate points, and 
these appear to be considerably in excess of the rates 
to the more distant points via the lines observing the 
fourth section, which has established rates by authority 
of rule 77. In is the rule of the Commission not to grant 
relief from the fourth section where a route is extremely 
circuitous, and also to deny relief where the rates to the 
intermediate points appear to be unreasonably high as 
compared with the rates via the direct lines which are 
required to observe the fourth section. Under the circum- 
stances, we are not convinced that it has been shown 
that the carriers are entitled to relief in respect to their 
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carload rates to the Mississippi River crossings, and their Hyannis, stations on the Billings line of the Burlington, the 
applications as to these rates will be denied. and one member operates a yard at Angora. Sal 
(3) The applicants offered no testimony to justify the The Burlington has a large number of lines in the east. 7 
departures growing out of the maintenance of commodity ern part of the state of Nebraska. Its Billings line ey. sho 
rates, any quantity, named in Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1116, tends in a northwesterly direction across the state from son 
item 3222, and to the extent that these departures are Lincoln, through Aurora, Ravenna and Alliance. A branch of | 
involved, the applications will be denied. line extends in a northwesterly direction from Aurora, a nec 
(4) The line of the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis station about 55 miles east of Sweetwater, to Ericson, sufl 
Railway extends through Kentucky, between Strawberry, about 117 miles from Aurora. From this line a branch fen 
Ky., and Henderson, Ky., with a branch line from Irving- extends from Palmer, Neb., in a northwesterly direction, clas 
ton, Ky., to Fordsville, Ky., and it has trackage rights to Sargent, Neb., about 108 miles from Aurora. Another exc 
from Strawberry to Louisville, Ky., and from Henderson branch line extends northwesterly from Greeley Center, gor’ 
to Evansville, Ind. In a general way it parallels the Ohio Neb., to Burwell, Neb., about 139 miles from Aurora. dist 
River. Were the traffic here involved to follow the rate- The Union Pacific Railroad Co., hereinafter called the of 6 
making routes to Evansville, Henderson, Louisville, Cin- Union Pacific, also operates a number of lines in the state ing 
cinnati, O., and Owensboro, Ky., there would be no de- of Nebraska. Its main line extends across the state from earl 
partures from the long-and-short-haul provisions of the Omaha through Fremont, Neb., and Central City, Neb., a At t 
fourth section. On traffic from Houston Heights the route’ point about 19 miles north of Aurora, and through Grand of ¢ 
of this line, which is via St. Louis, exceeds the distance Island, Neb. It operates branch lines from Pleasanton, poir 
by way of the direct route to Owensboro, 17.8 per cent; Neb., northeasterly to St. Paul, Neb., with other branch am 
to Louisville, 19.7 per cent; and to Cincinnati, 17.6 per lines to Loup City and Ord, Neb., stations on the Aurora- avel 
cent. Sargent and Aurora-Burwell branches of the Burlington, 661 
Under the principles heretofore applied to applications. hereinbefore described. The Union Pacific also operates a sma 
for relief under the fourth section, the carriers have shown branch line from O’Fallons in a northwesterly direction The 
that they are entitled to relief and will be permitted to through Northport (near Bridgeport), Neb., a point about on t 
continue to charge lower rates on press cloth to Evans- 14 miles south of Angora, to Gering, Colo. Bridgeport bran 
ville, Henderson, Louisville, Owensboro and Cincinnati, js reached by the Burlington. Ti 
via the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis, and to main- Rates on coal to points in Nebraska from the Walsen. blan 
tain higher rates to intermediate points on that line, as burg and Trinidad districts of Colorado are blanketed in dete: 
now provided in its tariffs, provided that the rates to so far as destination points are concerned; that is to say, to c 
said intermediate points do not exceed the lowest conr to practically all points in the state rates are the same. soun 
binations and that the present rates to intermediate points Rates in dollars per ton to the Nebraska points involved to W 
are not exceeded. in this complaint on the different grades of coal published local 
In most instances the rates on press cloth in less than by the Colorado & Southern, and concurred in by the Bur- and ° 
carloads from Houston and Houston Heights are the first ington, from the Trinidad and Walsenburg districts, are [J and - 
class rates, and action upon the carriers’ applications cov- shown by the following table: Tie 
ering these rates will be reserved until the question of pe 
their general class-rate adjustment is considered. tities tote tee 
Appropriate orders will be entered. SEO, SUING: o5)5.650.< conta cce cob eusasis $4.00 $4.00 $3.75 t] 

(The fourth section order is No. 7130.) Trinidad district to stations—Anselmo to An- = 

; NN NE onic 0ia:d'emssw sins dina denmasicbices 4.00 4.00 the E 

wa Waleentues amtriet ; to, all stations—Sweet- ou on mem!| 

RATES ON NUT COAL se . i, POTEET rT i) 3.75 Th 

. Rates published by the Denver & Rio Grande, concurred with 

CASE NO. 9354 (47 I. C. C., 557-565.) in by the Burlington, are the same as the above except Ansle 
LINCOLN COMMERCIAL CLUB VS. COLORADO & that no lower rates are named on slack coal to any station ance, 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. from Angora to Sweetwater. It is stated by the defendants receiy 
Submitted May 14, 1917. Opinion No. 4874. that the lower rates on slack coal are mere paper rates, carlos 

Upon complaint that rates on bituminous coal, nut, pea and 4S no shipments have ever been made under them. year 
slack, in carloads, to stations on the Chicago, aS Rates on coal published by the Union Pacific to prac- He te 
gy + agg 2 a ae ae chake ot tically all points reached by it in Nebraska from Rock JJ mana 
Colorado are unreasonable; and that the failure of de- Springs, Wyo., are $3.50 per ton on lump; $3 on nut; and statio 
fendants to —— —- ge Ae yh yee $2.75 on slack. on the 

a og i wane and unreasonable prejudice and disad- A statement, certified by the Nebraska State Railway Staple 
vantage ond gives to a a eeaen a8 Sener Commission, was erry by pr year ene which so — 
sta x : ; that an aggragate of 1, cars of coal’ were received at Tom 
Ser taker ae adinkoued of ies comalene ae Burlington stations from Angora to Sweetwater, both in- source 
regards nut coal, unduly prejudicial within the meaning elusive, during the year ended June 30, 1916. The de- at wh 

of the act. fendants filed an exhibit showing that 1,296 carloads of gent 
bis re : coal were received at the same stations for the same ranc] 
Division 2, Commissioners Clark, Daniels and Woolley period. No explanation of the difference between the num- that u 
This is a complaint by a voluntary association of in- ber of carloads shown by the state commission and the per to 
dividuals, for and on behalf of certain of its members, who defendants appears in the record. The complainant's pur to $1.3 
operate coal yards at various stations between Sweetwater pose in submitting the statement is to establish that there Jj and tt 
and Alliance, Neb., on the Billings-Montana line of the is a large movement of coal to the stations in question. of cus’ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., hereinafter The defendants’ purpose is to show the points of origin on wh 
called the Burlington, and at Angora, Neb., a station on of the shipments. Their exhibit shows that 584 cars were The 
the Brush-Alliance branch of the Burlington, that rates for received from mines in other states than Colorado; 294 part of 
transportation of bituminous coal, nut, pea and slack, in were shipped from the Walsenburg district; none from # compa 
carloads, to the stations referred to from Colorado coal the Trinidad district; 276 from Colorado districts not @ Ansley 
districts are unreasonable, in violation of section 1 of named in the complaint; and 142 from Colorado mines, @ the Un 
the act; that defendants publish rates on nut, pea and the names of which could not be ascertained. Complain & ing se; 
slack coal to stations on the Burlington from Colorado coal ant shows that about one-fourth of the aggregate ship- JJ coal; ; 
districts in the same general territory which are uniformly ments consist of nut coal. There is no showing that Hazara 
lower; and that by reason thereof complainant’s mem- complainant’s members are interested in shipments of Jj branch 
bers are subjected to undue prejudice and disadvantage slack coal. Prices _ 
in violation of section 3 of the act. Reparation is asked. Previous to May 9, 1916, rates on all sizes of coal to at stati 
At the hearing that part of the complaint which related practically all points in the same general territory as the _ on 
to other Colorado ccal-originating districts than Trinidad stations named by complainant from the Walsenburg and 8 pre 
and Walsenburg was withdrawn by complainant. Trinidad districts were the same. There were some ex > page 
Certain of complainant’s members operate coal yards at ceptions as to slack coal above noted. On the date named ph cu 
Sweetwater, Hazard, Litchfield, Mason, Ansley, Berwyn, the Burlington reduced its rates 50 cents per ton on nut . pe 


Anselmo, Alliance, Seneca and 


Broken Bow, Merna, coal to Ravenna and other points east of Sweetwater 02 
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the Billings line, and to all points on the branch lines to 
Sargent, Burwell and Ericson. 


The complainant introduced a number of exhibits to 
show that rates on nut and smaller sizes of coal are unrea- 
sonable when compared with rates on the same grades 
of coal to points in the same general territory. It is not 
necessary to here set out the exhibits in detail. It will 
suffice to state that they show that from Walsenburg de- 
fendants maintain a blanket rate of $3.75 per ton on all 
classes of coal and from Trinidad $4 per ton on all classes, 
except as above noted on slack, to all stations from An- 
gora to Sweetwater, both inclusive, for a minimum average 
distance of 397 miles, and a maximum average distance 
of 650 miles, with an average distance of 535 miles, yield- 
ing minimum earnings of 5.7 mills per ton-mile, maximum 
earnings of 9.1 mills, and average earnings of 6.1 mills. 
At the same time they maintain rates on the smaller sizes 
of coal 50 cents per ton lower than the blanket rate to 
points on the Sargent, Burwell and Ericson branches, for 
a minimum average distance of 606 miles, a maximum 
average distance of 734 miles, and an average distance of 
661 miles. The yield per ton-mile under the rates on the 
smaller sizes, based on the average distance, is 4.9 mills. 
The complainant further shows that the haul to points 
on the Billings line is main-line service as compared with 
branch-line service. 


The defendants contend that the reasonableness of 
blanket rates, such as are here involved, are not to be 
determined by the amount of revenue received on traffic 
to certain points within the blanket. The contention is 
sound in cases where blanket rates are so adjusted as 
to work no undue prejudice to any shipper, receiver or 
locality. There is no attack upon the blanket adjustment, 
and whether there is any undue prejudice against shippers 
and receivers of coal in the western part of the state as 
compared with those in the eastern part is not here for 
determination. The only question here is, Did the reduc- 
tion in rates by the Burlington in May, 1916, to points 
on the Sargent, Burwell and Ericson branches and on 
the Billings line operate to unduly prejudice complainant’s 
members? 


The assistant manager of a lumber and coal company, 
with yards at Sweetwater, Hazard, Litchfield, Mason, 
Ansley, Berwyn, Broken Bow, Merna, Anselmo and Alli- 
ance, submitted a statement showing that his company 
received, in the aggregate, at all the stations named, 111 
carloads of lump and 37 carloads of nut coal during the 
year ended April 1, 1916, from the Walsenburg district. 
He testified that reports to the company from its local 
managers were to the effect that at Sweetwater and other 
stations competition in the sale of coal was with stations 
on the Sargent branch of the Burlington and the K2arney- 
Stapleton branch of the Union Pacific, both of which 
parallel the Billings line for a distance of about 51 miles 
from Sweetwater; that his information from the same 
source is that customers residing midway between towns 
at which the company has yards and towns on the Sar- 
gent and Stapleton branches go to towns on the latter 
branches for their coal on account of the lower price; 
that under normal conditions there is a spread of 50 cents 
ber ton between the price of lump and nut coal, and $1 
to $1.30 per ton between lump and slack coal at the mines; 
and that the company has been losing the coal business 
of customers who give it their lumber and other business 
on which there is no freight rate advantage. 

The auditor of the same company testified that it was 
part of his business to visit the different coal yards of the 
company; that the towns of Sweetwater, Hazard, Berwyn, 
Ansley and Litchfield were in competition with towns on 
the Union Pacific to the south, particularly in the thresh- 
ing season when the threshers purchase carloads of nut 
coal; that the chief competition that is experienced at 
Hazard and Litchfield is with Loup City, on the Sargent 
branch of the Burlington; that the company made better 
Prices on nut coal at stations on the Sargent branch than 
at stations on the Billings line; that where all dealers are 
lot on an equal basis of freight rates, competition with 
the preferred dealer cannot be met; that the company 
handles lumber and other articles together with coal; that 
ifa customer comes to town for coal, he will also pur- 
thase something else, and it is what is bought at the same 
time as the coal that makes the competition felt; and 
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that competitive points are 20 to 25 miles apart, and a 
customer will go far to save 50 cents a ton on his coal. 

The cashier of a coal company with yards at Angora 
testified that cross-country competition was felt from 
Bayard and Bridgeport, Neb., stations on the Burlington, 
where the rate on nut coal was 50 cents per ton less than 
at Angora; that in the fall of 1916 the company lost trade 
on a lot of nut coal because of the lower prices at com- 
petitive points; and that the local manager of the com- 
pany informed him that competition from Bridgeport and 
Bayard was felt at Angora to considerable extent. 

The complainant argues that in an agricultural commu- 
nity cross-country competition is tangible and severe; that 
there is a so-called neutral zone in the territory lying be- 
tween two competing railroad towns, and parties residing 
therein will give their trade to that town which furnishes 
better service and cheaper prices; and that the effect of 
lower freight rates extends not only to the particular com- 
modity having the lower rates, but to other lines of trade 
as well. 


The Burlington publishes a rate on small sized coal 50 
cents per ton lower than on large sized coal to all sta- 
tions on the Burlington line east of Alliance, and includ- 
ing Sweetwater, from mines in central Wyoming. It also 
maintains lower rates on the smaller sized coal from New- 
castle, Wyo. 


A representative of the Burlington testified that the rea- 
son for the establishment and maintenance of lower rates 
on nyt coal to points on the Sargent, Burwell and Ericson 
branches, and on the Billings line to Ravenna, is because 
Colorado coal comes into direct competition with coal 
from Rock Springs on the Union Pacific; that for com- 
petitive reasons it has been the practice of the Burlington 
to keep Walsenburg and Trinidad coal on the same basis 
as Rock Springs coal; that the two coals are of about the 
same quality, and everything else being equal, should take 
the same basis of rates; that on April 20, 1916, the Union 
Pacific made a general reduction of 50 cents per ton in 
rates on smaller sizes of coal to points on its line in 
Nebraska from Rock Springs; that this was done for the 
stated reason that Rock Springs operators claimed that 
while they could find a ready market for their larger sizes 
they were unable to sell all of their smaller sizes; that 
the Union Pacific sought to increase the movement of the 
small sizes to enable Rock Springs operators to dispose 
of their product; that the Burlington strongly opposed the 
reduction on the ground that it would not increase the 
consumption to any appreciable extent; that operators in 
other fields experienced the same difficulty, and other lines 
would be obliged to take the same action to retain the 
established relation between the various producing points; 
and that the result would be all interested lines would 
handle the same tonnage on a generally reduced hasis of 
rates. 


He stated that when the Union Pacific made the reduc- 
tion from Rock Springs the Burlington made a similar re- 
duction on nut coal from Walsenburg and Trinidad dis- 
tricts to junction points with the Union Pacific, and re- 
duced rates to points in intermediate territory where neces- 
sary to avoid fourth section departures; and that rates 
on slack coal made by the Union Pacific were not equal- 
ized, except that where the rates on slack exceeded the 
reduced rates on nut, they were reduced to the same basis. 

This witness introduced exhibits to show that rates on 
coal to points on the Billings line with respect to which 
complaint is made are not unreasonable. In brief the ex- 
hibit shows mileages, the rate and ton-mile yield, on nut 
and lump coal from Colorado producing points to all sta- 
tions, Sweetwater to Alliance, both inclusive. It is as- 
serted by the witness that although mileages have in fact 
relatively small importance when the entire blanket ad- 
justment is considered, they are shown to indicate that 
in no instance are the existing rates unreasonable, con- 
sidering the service at points of origin, to Denver, through 
that expensive terminal, and the participation of two or 
three carriers in the haul. The exhibit shows that the 
greatest ton-mile yield is 9.16 mills at Alliance, 409 miles 
from Walsenburg; that the lowest yield is 5.85 mills at 
Sweetwater, 641 miles from Walsenburg; and that the 
average is 7.07 mills for an average distance of 530 miles. 
Trinidad is 41 miles greater distance from each point than 
Walsenburg, and the ton-mile yield is accordingly less. 
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The Burlington witness further testified that lower rates 
on small-sized coal were originally established for the pur- 
pose of enabling mine operators to dispose of surplus 
product; that a few years ago there was very little de- 
mand for small sized coal; that it was hauled away from 
mines to dump piles; that such conditions no longer exist; 
that manufacturers and large’ buildings are equipped to 
burn small coal for power and heating purposes; that 
electric light and power plants are located all over the 
country and consume large quantities of small sized coal; 
that the installation of automatic stokers on locomotives 
has caused railroad companies to become large consum- 
ers of small sized coal; that the result of all this has been 
a steady increase in the prices of small sized coal; that 
at the present time it sells nearly, if not quite, at the 
same prices as the larger sizes; and that in some coal 
districts the Burlington is paying the same prices for 
“screenings” as it pays for lump and egg coal. 

It is asserted by the witness that there is no good rea- 
son for the maintenance of lower rates on the smaller 
sizes of coal than on the larger sizes anywhere in the 
country in the absence of competitive influences; that the 
cost to transport the smaller sizes of coal is as great as 
the cost of transporting the larger sizes; and that exist- 
ing conditions do not justify a spread of the lower rates 
over more territory in the state of Nebraska. 

It is argued by defendants that this proceeding consists 
entirely of an attempt to secure from the Commission an 
order which in effect will be to require the establishment 
and maintenance of lower rates on smaller sizes of coal; 
that no attack is made on the reasonableness of existing 
rates; that complainant is willing that the present rates 
should be maintained for the future on lump, egg and run 
of mine coal; and that as there is no demand at the des- 
tination points for slack and pea coal the complaint is 
limited, as a practical matter, to nut coal. 

As before stated, the issue is one of undue prejudice and 
disadvantage to complainant’s members because of lower 
rates established and maintained by defendants to points 
on the Burlington in the same general territory. The 
Union Pacific is not a defendant. The mere fact that it 
maintains lower rates on coal from Rock Springs to points 
on its line than the Burlington maintains on Colorado coal 
to points on its lines would not constitute unjust dis- 
crimination against shippers and receivers of Colorado 
coal. Whether as an initial proposition the Commission 
would require the Burlington to establish lower rates on 
small sized than on large sized coal is not an issue in this 
case. 

The defendants on brief contend that the territory to 
which the Burlington maintains lower rates on small sized 
Colorado coal is differently situated, and the circumstances 
and conditions are different from those in the territory 
covered by the complaint; that this territory is not inter- 
mediate to the territory to which a lower rate is now main- 
tained; that the territory where the lower rate is now 
maintained is not competitive with the territory covered 
by the complaint; and that the complaining coal dealers 
have not been injured but have been benefited by the 
establishment of a lower rate on small sized coal to points 
affected by Union Pacific competition at which they have 
coal yards. 

The defendants further contend that as the cross- 
country competition which complainant meets at points 
on the Sargent branch is from 20 to 30 miles from points 
on the Billings line it is not properly to be considered 
prejudicial to maintain lower rates on the Sargent line. 
The distance from Ravenna to Sweetwater is 8 miles; cross 
country from Angora to Bridgeport, 14 to 18 miles; and 
from Litchfield to Central City, from 22 to 25 miles. Except 
as stated, the evidence does not show the cross-country 
distances. The map indicates that the maximum distance 
to points on the Billings line from Merna to Sweetwater 
from points on the Sargent branch is about 30 miles. 

No evidence was offered to show that the blanket rate 
maintained by the Burlington on lump coal to Nebraska 
points is unreasonable. When that carrier established 
rates on nut coal to points on the Sargent branch and on 
the Billings line to Ravenna, 50 cents lower per ton on 
nut than on lump coal, to meet the competition of another 
carrier, or for any other reason, it did so under the obli- 
gation that no individual, corporation, or locality should 
be unduly prejudiced or disadvantaged thereby in any 
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respect whatsoever. It is to be remembered that it is the 
custom or practice of the Burlington and other carriers 
in Nebraska to maintain lower rates on small sized thap 
on large sized coal; and that to practically all points jp 
the entire state reached by the Burlington, except in the 
extreme southeastern part, and in the territory north of 
Fremont, Neb., and points on the line from Sweetwater 
to Angora, lower rates from Walsenburg and Trinidad are 
now maintained on small sized coal than on large sized, 
It is also to be noted that the lower rates are not con. 
fined to junction points of other carriers and points inter. 
mediate to the junction. For example, on the Sargent 
branch Loup City is a junction point with the Union 
Pacific, yet the lower rate is applied beyond Loup City 
to Sargent, a distance of about 33 miles, including four 
stations, as shown by the map. It is further to be con. 
sidered that stations on the Billings line are more favor 
ably situated, so far as transportation conditions are con. 
cerned. It is admitted by the Burlington witness that 
cross-country competition is recognized by the Burlington 
when it is considered forceful. 

It is insisted by defendants that the evidence of con- 
petition from cross-country points on the Sargent branch 
with stations on the Billings branch, or elsewhere, is gen- 
eral in character and does not amount to a showing of 
unjust discrimination within the meaning of the act, or 
within the principles announced in decisions of the Com- 
mission. There is sufficient evidence, when all the facts 
and circumstances of record are considered, to warrant the 
finding that complainant’s members at Angora, and sta 
tions between Merna and Sweetwater, both inclusive, are 
unduly prejudiced because of lower rates on nut coal at 
competitive points on the Burlington. There is not sufi- 
cient evidence to show that complainant’s members are 
prejudiced by the absence of lower rates on slack and pea 
coal than on lump coal. 

There is no showing that there is competition at stations 
on the Billings line between Merna and Angora with points 
on the Burlington that have lower rates. It may be that 
because these points are intermediate to Merna the rule 
of the fourth section will also require the maintenance of 
the lower rates that may be established at Merna to such 
points, but the rates to those points are not here shown 
to be unduly prejudicial. There is no such evidence of 
damage to complainant as would warrant an award of 
reparation. 

Under the facts and circumstances appearing of record 
it is recommended that the Commission find that the main- 
tenance by defendants of a lower rate on nut coal to 
points on the Sargent branch of the Burlington, on the 
Billings line to Ravenna, and to Bridgeport, than is main- 
tained on the same grade of coal to points on the Bill- 
ings line of the Burlington from Sweetwater to Merna, 
both inclusive, and to Angora, on the Brush-Alliance line 
of the Burlington, unduly prejudices complainant’s men- 
bers within the meaning of the act. It is also recom 
mended that an order be entered requiring the defendants 
to cease and desist from the maintenance in the future of 
the prejudicial rate adjustment. 

DANIELS, Commissioner: 

The foregoing proposed report of the attorney-examiner 
was served upon the parties. Certain exceptions were 
filed by the defendants and the case was submitted with 
out argument. A few slight and immaterial changes have 
been made in the report as originally served. No sub 
stantial error of fact was alleged or pointed out by de 
fendants. They excepted to the conclusions reached by 
the attorney-examiner and disagreed with him as to the 
weight to be given to certain evidence. 

We are of opinion that the conclusions reached by the 
attorney-examiner are correct, and his report, as modified, 
and the findings therein are adopted. 

An order will be entered accordingly. 


MAYFIELD, KY., RATES 


CASE NO. 9244 (48 I. C. C., 45-58) 
MAYFIELD & GRAVES COUNTY COMMERCIAL CLUB 
VS. BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPA 
ET AL. 
Submitted March 22, 1917. Opinion No. 4893. 


1. Class rates from Trunk Line territory to Mayfield, Ky., found 
not unreasonable, but to be unduly preferential to Padu 
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and unduly prejudicial to Mayfield in so far as they fail to 
conform to the relationship herein prescribed. 

9, Rates from Mayfield, Ky., to Trunk Line territory on un- 
manufactured tobacco in hogsheads, any quantity, not found 
to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly preju- 
dicial. Complaint dismissed. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 

Mayfield, the county seat of Graves county, Ky., is a 
local point on the Lousivlle-Memphis division of the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad, south of the Ohio Rixer and 23 
miles from Paducah, Ky., through which traffic to May- 
field moves. It is practically in the center of that portion 
of the extreme western part of the state of Kentucky 
which is separated from the remainder of the state by 
the Tennessee River. The complainant, an incorporated 
association composed of persons, firms and corporations 
engaged in the manufacture, purchase and sale of various 
commodities at Mayfield and in Graves county, asks the 
Commission to prescribe class rates from points in the 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, Maryland and West Virginia 
to the extent that they or any part of them are included 
in what is hereinafter called trunk line territory, which 
shall not exceed by more than 2 per cent the class rates 
to Paducah. The joint through class rates to Mayfield, 
at the time of the hearing, substantially equal to the ag- 
gregate of class rates to and from Paducah, are attacked 
as intrinsically unreasonable, solely because the factors 
from Paducah to Mayfield, when used as parts of the 
through rates, are alleged to be excessive. Although the 
complaint assailed the class rates to Mayfield as unjust, 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and unduly prejudi- 
cial in that they exceed those to Paducah, Muldraugh, 
Jonesburg, Morganfield, Bardwell, Eddyville and Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Cairo, Ill., this issue in respect to discrimi- 
nation and preference was virtually confined to Paducah. 

As a second and separate ground of complaint the 
through rates on unmanufactured tobacco, in hogsheads, 
from Mayfield to trunk line territory are alleged to be 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and unduly prejudi- 
cial. The rate factor from Mayfield to Paducah, a sep- 
arately established part of the through rates, is the essen- 
tial feature complained of. Conformably with the prayer 
as to class rates to Mayfield, we are petitioned to pre- 
scribe rates on unmanufactured tobacco from Mayfield 
which shall not exceed by more than 2 per cent the rates 
from Paducah. ‘These two phases of the case will be 
detailed separately. 

The local scale of class rates applicable from Paducah 
to Mayfield, governed by the Southern Classification, which 
has been in effect for more than 20 years, is: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
37 31 25 22 19 16 


These rates, constituting the factor for the end of the 
haul from New York to Mayfield, are the same as the 
scale of rates for a distance of 23 miles, but, as they are 
published specifically, are not, strictly speaking, distance 
rates, 

The class rates from New York to Paducah and May- 
field, which are governed by the Official and Southern 
classifications, respectively, may be taken as representa- 
tive. They were at the time of the hearing as follows: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


82 63 44.2 37.8 31.6 
74 57 40.2 33.8 26.6 
Mayfield: 


All rail 132 113 88 66 57 48 
Rail and water .. 122 105 82 62 53 45 


Paducah: 


The rates from New York reflect the increase following 
the Five Per Cent Case, 32 I. C. C., 325 (The Traffic World, 
Dec. 26, 1914, p. 1152). Subsequently the all-rail class 
rates from New York to Paducah were increased, effective 
on July 16, 1917, to: . 


4 5 
50.5 43 36 


1 2 3 
108 95 72 
and the rail-and-water rates to: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
98 87 66 46.5 39 33 


Though the all-rail rates and the rail-and-water rates 
from New York to Mayfield were generally constructed 
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at the time of the hearing on the basis of the combination 
on Paducah, since the increase of the class rates to 
Paducah this is no longer true. The joint through rates 
to Mayfield were generally continued on the same level, 
save for about 50 commodities which take combinations 
on the river. 

The basis of rates from eastern territory to the terri- 
tory in which Mayfield is located; from Central Freight 
Association territory to the same destination territory; 
from points south of the Ohio River to points north of 
the Ohio River; from the east to points immediately west 
of the Mississippi River; and from points immediately 
west of the Mississippi River to the east, is ordinarily 
the combinations over the river crossings. The only com- 
modiiy received at Mayfield which pays the same rate of 
freight as that to Paducah is lumber, the rate on which is 
not here involved. 

Mayfield, whose population is about one-third that of 
Paducah, has approximately 7,000 inhabitants, and Graves 
county has a population of between 38,000 and 40,000. 
Paducah is located on the south side of the Ohio River 
near the confluence of the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers. Mayfield is not on navigable water. The Illinois 
Central, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, and 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway com- 
panies reach Paducah, but, as before stated, Mayfield is 
a local point on the Illinois Central. The trunk line scale 
governed by the Official Classification is extended to Padu- 
cah as an Ohio River point, i. e., the class rates are 120 
per cent of the New York-Chicago class rate scale. This 
basis was established to Paducah in competition with Cairo, 
Louisville and other Ohio River crossings before the Illi- 
nois Central acquired a line to Paducah. 

The principal commodities moving from trunk line ter- 
ritory into Mayfield are, generally: Wools and woolens, 
shoes, hats, silks and dry goods, candies, clothing, find- 
ings, wares manufactured of enamel, tin, and earth, paper 
of all kinds, drugs and perfumes, cigars, wall paper and 
flour paste, paints and varnish, common soap, cut glass, 
wall board, fencing, wire, staples and bale ties. Other 
than machinery and wool, the greater part of the traffic 
from trunk line territory to Mayfield is in less than car- 
loads. 

The all-rail traffic moves principally through Cincinnati, 
O., Louisville, and Paducah; the rail-and-water traffic 
through Louisville and Paducah. The movement by way 
of Indianapolis, Ind., and Chicago is slight. The distances 
to Mayfield from New York are: Via Newport News, Va., 
1,092 miles; via Louisville, 1,113 miles; via Indianapolis, 
1,220 miles; via Terre Haute, Ind., 1,159 miles; via Chi- 
cago, 1,314 miles, and via Effingham, IIl., 1,160 miles. The 
haul on the rails of the Illinois Central ranges from 209 
miles from Effingham to 408 miles from Chicago. The 
natural route of the traffic is via Louisville, distant via the 
Illinois Central, 248 miles from Mayfield. Defendants show 
the distance from New York to Mayfield as 1,121 miles, 
which is less than an average of the distances stated 
above. 

The traffic from New York to Mayfield is not enough 
to warrant the running of a through car. There are 
through merchandise cars from New York to Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and Paducah, at which points transfer is made; 
in the first instance, to the through car from Cincinnati 
to Paducah, where shipments for Mayfield are rehandled 
and placed in the Mayfield car, which the Illinois Central 
operates; second, in a through car from Louisville to May- 
field; and, third, at Paducah into the Mayfield car. At 
least 40 per cent of the traffic is rehandled at Louisville 
and 60 per cent is rehandled at Paducah. Of the 60 per 
cent rehandled at Paducah, 25 per cent is there received 
from the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, 
which, of course, necessitates rehandling. 

There is a good pike between Paducah and Mayfield, 
which was formerly used by mule teams in moving freight 
between the two towns. Recently motor trucks have been 
installed which haul from 50 to 75 tons of freight from 
Paducah to Mayfield a week. . The charges for the motor 
truck service range from 25 cents per 100 pounds for 
first class freight down to 14 cents on oats and feedstuffs. 
The movement, by motor truck, moreover, is from the car 
to the store door. The cost of draying less-than-carload 
freight at Mayfield, apparently from the car to the store 
door, is 4 cents per 100 pounds, and thus the merchant 
at Mayfield is enabled to save approximately 16 cents per 
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100 pounds on first class freight by using the motor trucks. 
On account of this motor truck competition, to prevent 
the filing of this complaint, and to compose outstanding 
differences between the carrier and Mayfield shippers, rep- 
resentatives of the Illinois Central offered to reduce the 
rates from Paducah to Mayfield to— 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
27 23 20 18 12 


which would represent reductions from the present rates 
of 10, 8, 5, 4, 5, and 4 cents, respectively, on the various 
classes. This offer was rejected. 

While, as previously indicated, the rates essailed are 
through rates, complainant states that it does not con- 
sider the scale from trunk line points to Paducah ap- 
plicable at the time of the hearing as too low or sub- 
normal, and the evidence is mainly directed to an en- 
deavor to demonstrate that the local scale from Paducah 

‘ to Mayfield is too high when used essentially as a factor 
of the through rate. In this connection complainant 
presents an exhibit of class rates, mainly for distances 
approximately the same as that from Paducah to Mayfield. 
The rates cited are principally distance class rates ap- 
plicable in Virginia, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, South Dakota. Wyoming, Oklahoma, Nevada, 
Arkansas, Missouri and Colorado. The only other rates 
with which comparisons are made for distances greatly 
in excess of that from Paducah to Mayfield, are the scale 
of proportional class rates from Chicago to Cairo applicable 
only on traffic destined to southeastern territory, which 
for 364 miles is as follows: 

1 2 . 4 5 
35 30 22 15 13 


and a scale from Cincinnati to the Virginia cities, which 
for 456 miles was at the time of the hearing: 


1 2 3 4 5 
32 28 22 15 1: 


These are apparently the proportional or basing rates 
formerly published on traffic destined to points in Caro- 
lina territory. Later tariff issues name joint through 
rates from Cincinnati to Carolina points and do not show 
the basing rates up to Virginia cities. The present rates 
from Cincinnati to the Virginia cities proper are 75%, 


65%, 49, 33%, 28%. 
The other scales presented portray a range from— 


3 4 


Miles 1 2 5 
11.6 9 6.8 4.7 


25 13.6 


which is an 80 per cent distance scale applicable in Iowa 
on traffic destined to points on connecting lines, to— 
1 2 3 4 F 
28 24 19 17 1 
which is the intrastate scale of the Illinois Central in 
Tennessee for distances from 20 to 25 miles. 
We are, however, especially referred to the following 
scales: 
Distance 
Between— 
Paducah and Mayfield 
Memphis and Tipton, Tenn..... f 
Louisville and Muldraugh ...... 27 
Evansville and Jonesburg. Ky.. 26 
Henderson and Morganfield, Ky. = 


Cairo and Bardwell, Ky......... 
Paducah and Eddyville, Ky..... 


Defendants explain that Tipton is 10 miles from Ran- 
dolph and Watts, Tenn., both located on the Mississippi 
River, and which have a regular boat service. 

Six miles from Muldraugh is West Point, Ky., located 
on the Ohio River and through which the Illinois Central 
passes, and which is also served by the Louisville, Hen- 
derson & St. Louis Railway. which follows the river from 
Louisville to Henderson, Ky. The rates to Muldraugh 
are made with respect to water and cross-country com- 
petition. 

Although Jonesburg is 26 miles from Evansville, it is 
but 14 miles from Henderson. The rates from Evansville 
are made 3 cents over Henderson. 

. Morganfield is 6 miles from Uniontown, Ky., between 
which and Henderson the rates are made in direct com- 
petition with the Ohio River. 

Bardwell is 14 miles from Wickliffe, Ky., which is lo 


eee eewnee 
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cated on the Mississippi River and reached by the Illinois 
Central and the Mobile & Ohio railroads. Wickliffe has 
a boat service from Cairo of three round trips per day, 
Just across the Mississippi River from Bardwell is Lake. 
ton, on the Mississippi River, and served by the Mobile 
& Ohio. The Illinois Central parallels the Mobile & Ohio 
and meets its rate from Cairo to Bardwell. 

Eddyville is located on the Cumberland River. 
is constant and active water service between 
Paducah. 

The scale of proportional rates applying from Chicago 
to Cairo was put in by the Illinois Central and Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois railroads to meet the reduction from 
St. Louis to the southeast of 5 cents, first class, from 
the previous basis. The proportional rates from Chicago 
and St. Louis were established with a view of enabling 
the carriers in those territories to more nearly compete 
in the southeast with New York and the east. 

The history of the scale from Cincinnati to the Virginia 
cities has been detailed in many cases before the Com- 
mission, and it seems unnecessary to say more in ref- 
erence to it than to indicate its inappositeness in com- 
parison with the local scale of class rates from Paducah 
to Mayfield. 

We are also referred to the scale of class rates estab- 
lished by the Commission in Railroad Commission of 
Louisiana vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co., 34 I. C. C., 472 (The 
Traffic World, July 24, 1915, p. 164), for 21 and not over 
24 miles of 18, 16, 14, 12, and 10 for the numbered classes. 
This scale was never operative. In Railroad Commission 
of Louisiana vs. A. H. T. Ry. Co., 41 I. C. C., 83 (The 
Traffic World, Aug. 19, 1916, p. 440), for 20 and not over 
30 miles the rates prescribed for the first five classes 
were 30, 25, 21, 18, and 14. 

Reference is also made to the scale of reasonable maxi- 
mum class rates prescribed by the Commission in the 
Missouri River-Nebraska Cases, 40 I. C. C., 201 (The 
Traffic World, July 22, 1916, p. 170), for application be- 
tween Sioux City and Council Bluffs, Ia., St. Joseph and 
Kansas City, Mo., Atchison, Kan., and points in the state 
of Nebraska, for distances from 21 to 25 miles, as follows: 


There 
it and 


4 5 
16.2 12.1 







































1 2 3 
27 22.9 18.9 


The base rate used by the Commission, 22 cents first 
class, covered direct station expenses of handling less- 
than-carload shipments in the territory under considera- 
tion, and allowed for general expenses, taxes, depreciation 
and return upon property. To this base rate was added 
a charge for the cost of haul, 1 cent for each 5 miles 
of the haul. Complainant contends that the rates from 
New York to Paducah include the terminal costs, and 
that, on the basis above outlined, the rate to Mayfield 
should be but 5 cents over the rate to Paducah. Com- 
plainant evidently overlooks the fact that in the Missouri 
River-Nebraska Cases the scale prescribed by the Com- 
mission for distances from 681 to 700 miles was: 

1 2 3 4 5 

137 116.4 95.9 82.2 61.6 
and that for transportation over two or more lines arbi- 
traries were permitted to be added of 5, 4, 3%, 3 and 2%. 

Defendants submit an exhibit setting out 17 distance 
scales for 23 miles, applicable on the main line of the 
Illinois Central; the Louisville-Memphis division of that 
road, on which Mayfield is located; the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad; Mobile & Ohio Railroad; Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway; Southern Railway in Mississippi; New Orleans, 
Mobile & Chicago Railroad; Gulf & Ship Island Railroad; 
Mississippi Central Railroad; New Orleans & Northeastern 
Railroad; Alabama & Vicksburg Railway; Southern Rail- 
way; Atlantic Coast Line; Central of Georgia Railway; 
Seaboard Air Line Railway; and the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad. The averages of these scales is 4s 
follows: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
37 32 25 23 20 17 


The average cited is not persuasive, of what would be 
a reasonable factor for the part of the haul here involved, 
because many of the roads cited operate in a different 
locality and under conditions not demonstrably similar 
with those between Paducah and Mayfield. The class scale 
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of the Louisville & Nashville for the distance here in- 
yolved is lower than the average and more nearly indi- 
cates a reasonable scale of applicable charges. 

Defendants insist that the real question before the 
Commission is whether or not the rates are reasonable as 
a whole, and compare the rates from New York to May- 
field with the rates from New York to other southern 
points for substantially the same distance or less. The 


following are merely illustrative: 
From Distance 

New York to— 

Mayfield 

Dawson Springs, Ky. .. 

West Point, Ga. 

Birmingham, Ala. ...... 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Corinth, Miss. J 

Gibson, Tenn 130 


All rail. 
3 4 


In Fourth Section Violations in the Southeast, 30 I. C. C., 
153 (The Traffic World, May 16, 1914, p. 943), we pre- 
scribed aS maximum rates to be observed at intermed’ate 
points the following: 


| 2 3 4 5 6 
150 miles, one line 133 114 98 86 73 62 
Excess over Mayfield for 1,121 miles 1 1 10 20 16 14 


Defendants also contend that a comparison of class 
rates from Chicago and from Central Freight Association 
territory to points in the southeast with those from New 
York to Mayfield demonstrates the reasonableness of the 
latter. A few examples will sufficiently disclose the com- 
parisons: 


From— 
New York to Mayfield 
Chicago to Atlanta, Ga 
Chicago to Brookhaven, Miss. .. 
Peoria, Ill., to Tylertown, Miss.. 
Chicago, Ill., to Macon, Ga 
Milwaukee, Wis., to Hazlehurst, 
114' 97 


Tobacco. 


Mayfield is located in what is called the “black patch,” 
a producing territory of “dark-fired’” tobacco, which com- 
prises, roughly, the counties in Kentucky and Tennessee 
lying west of an irregular line drawn from the Ohio River 
along the eastern border of Breckinridge county, Kentucky, 
southward and then along the eastern border of Simpson 
county, Kentucky. The tobacco is cured in the same 
manner as smoked meat. Approximately 80 per cent of 
this kind of tobacco is exported; that domestically con- 
sumed is used in the manufacture of snuff. Mayfield is 
the largest of all the tobacco markets in the black patch, 
approximately 25,000,000 pounds, or 17,992 hogsheads, be- 
ing shipped in the year 1916 from that station, when 
Paducah shipped 10,000,000 pounds. It is estimated that 
the movement during 1917 will be 20,000 hogsheads. The 
annual shipments in the years 1911, 1912, 1913, and 1915 
were about 11,250 hogsheads, so that the movement has 
sensibly increased of late. The increase in volume has 
not been accompanied by a decrease in price; on the con- 
trary, while the average prices per pound in 1911, 1912 
and 1914 were 6.5, 9 and 10 cents, the prices in 1915 
Tfanged from 4.5 to 10 cents, and in 1916 from 6 to 12 
cents. Indeed, tobacco sold at Mayfield commands a 
better price to the extent of 1 cent per pound than at 
certain competing markets, such as Paducah, Benton and 
Murray, Ky., not so well established as is Mayfield. 

The through rates on unmanufactured tobacco, in hogs- 
eads, any quantity, to New York are: All-rail, 56.2 cents; 
rail-and-water, 53.2 cents per 100 pounds. From the record 
it appears that the components of the all-rail rate are: 
A commodity rate of 12 cents per 100 pounds from May- 
field to Paducah and a fourth class rate thence eastward. 
The tariffs show that both the all-rail and the rail-and- 
Water rates from Mayfield to New York are joint through 
tates. Tobacco, under the Official Classification governing 
from Paducah, is rated fourth class; under the Southern 
Classification applicable from Mayfield to Paducah, the 
Same. The fourth class rate from Mayfield to Paducah is 
22 cents per 100 pounds. The Illinois Central, however, 
&xcepts from the Southern Classification and between 
Points on its road rates unmanufactured tobacco, in hogs- 
fads, sixth class. The sixth class rate from Mayfield 
'o Paducah is 16 cents per 100 pounds, but the commodity 
tate, which by this proceeding is sought to be decreased 
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to 1 cent per 100 pounds, 
excepted rate. 

Complainant compares the commodity rate with rates 
on unmanufactured tobacco, applicable by way of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Lou's Railway, from 
points in Ohio and from Louisville to Dayton and Mid- 
dletown, O. The Dayton and Middletown rates are local 
and are not reshipping rates. They vary from 7.4 cents 
per 100 pounds for 24 miles to 13.1-cents per 100 pounds 
for 99 miles. Dayton and Middletown were selected be- 
cause the American Leaf Tobacco Company has plants 
there. Complainant also states the Wisconsin distance 
scale reshipipng rates for similar distances of 24 to 100 
miles to be from 6.6 to 11.4 cents. Complainant cites the 
rates and we merely re-cite them without comment be- 
cause the circumstances and conditions of transportation 
are not shown to be similar to those obtaining from 
Mayfield to Paducah. 

More apt comparisons from the standpoint of neighbor- 
ing territory are those of complainant stating certain 
rates on the commodity in issue from points in Kentucky 
to Cincinnati and Louisville. The rates cited trend up- 
ward from 8 cents per 100 pounds- for 21 miles from 
Walton, Ky., to Cincinnati, to 20 cents per 100 pounds 
for 120 miles from Richmond, Ky., to either Cincinnati or 
Louisville. The average distance is 97 miles and the av- 
erage rate 15.25 cents. Defendants state that the eastern 
Kentucky adjustment is peculiar to itself. There the 
carriers equalize the rates through the various gateways 
and the adjustment is highly competitive. Complainant 
failed to offer any evidence as to the reasonableness of 
the entire through rates, contenting itself with evidence 
offered to show that the commodity factor from Mayfield, 
as a part of a through rate to the trunk line territory, is 
unreasonable. 

This issue defendants sought to meet by showing the 
rates to New York on unmanufactured tobacco from vari- 
ous points in Kentucky and Tennessee less distant from 
New York than is Mayfield on the lines of the Illinois 
Central, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Louisville & 
Nashville, and Tennessee Central railroads. In but few 
instances are the rates lower than those from Mayfield 
to New York, and in the majority of such instances those 
points are served by two or more carriers. From Hardin, 
Ky., common to the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
and Illinois Central; from Hopkinsville, Ky., reached by 
the Tennessee Central, Louisville & Nashville, and Illinois 
Central, and from Clarksville, Tenn., served by the Ten- 
nessee Central and the Louisville & Nashville, the rate 
to New York in each instance is 54 cents per 100 pounds. 
Hopkinsville is nearly 100 miles, and Clarksville is 126 
miles nearer New York than is Mayfield. The Illinois 
Central last year handled 10,487 hogsheads of unmanu- 
factured tobacco from Hopkinsville, and the record does 
not state the additional quantity handled from there by 
the Louisville & Nashville and the Tennessee Central. 
From the record it appears that the rates from all these 
points are made on the same basis as is the Mayfield 
rate, i. e., combination. The tariffs show that the rate 
from these three points to New York is a joint through 
rate. 

Rates on unmanufactured tobacco on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Tennessee Cen- 
tral, Louisville & Nashville, and Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific railroads to Hopkinsville, Owensboro, 
Louisville, Evansville, Henderson, Lexington, Danville, 
Clarksville, Cincinnati, and other tobacco markets in the 
same territory are, for distances similar to that from May- 
field to Paducah, practically the same as the rate from 
Mayfield to Paducah. 

Tobacco does not load heavily; the average weight of 
all carload shipments from Mayfield during the year from 
Dec. 1, 1915, to Nov. 30, 1916, was 27,899 pounds per car, 
Defendants use an average of 28,000 pounds per car and 
compute the average value of such a carload, on the 
basis of 8.5 cents per pound, as $2,380 and from the all- 
rail rate to New York derive a revenue per car-mile based 
on the loaded mileage of 14 cents. These data are com- 
pared with similar computations on clay, lumber, fluorspar, 
cottonseed meal and cotton transported from representa- 
tive points in the south to New York. While probably 
no lumber moves from Mayfield to New York, the value 
of a car of lumber is about one-eighth that of a car of 
tobacco, the average freight charges per car are about 


is but three-fourths of the 
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the same and the revenue per car-mile is the same. A 
carload of clay from Clayburn, Ky., to Trenton, N. J., 
weighing 74,000 pounds, is worth $148; the rate is 29.6 
cents per 100 pounds; the average freight charges $219.04 
per car, exceeding those on tobacco from Mayfield by 
over $61, and the revenue per car-mile is 21 cents. Briefly. 
all the commodities except cotton are materially less valu- 
able than tobacco, load more heavily, pay lower rates, and 
yet none of them except fluorspar and cottonseed meal 
produces as low revenue per car-mile. 

As an initial point in its brief complainant asserts that 
it is a generally accepted principle of rate making, ex- 
pressed by the Commission in many cases, that through 
rates should be less than the sum of the intermediates. 
Conversely, defendants argue that there is no presumption 
of law or fact that through rates are unreasonable if not 
less than the sum of the intermediates, and in this con- 
nection cite one of the reports of the Commission as 
follows: 


The Seaboard Air Line claimed upon the hearing and claims 
now that the sum of these locals is conclusively presumed to 
be a reasonable through rate if the locals themselves are rea- 
sonable. This proposition the Commission did not and. does 
not accept. It may, in exceptional cases, happen that the 
through rate may properly be even greater than the sum of the 
locals; it often happens that it is exactly the same, but it is 
also frequently the case that it should be less. If rates were 
to be established de novo upon correct principles, it would 
generally be less. 


Randolph Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry., 14 L. C. C., 338 
(The Traffic World, June 13, 1908, p. 25). In Appalachia 
Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 25 I. C. C., 193 (The 
Traffic World, Dec. 21, 1912, p. 1006), the Commission 
refers to the theory that through rates ought not to be 
constructed by combination of locals, but cites the Ran- 
dolph Lumber Case as authority for the statement that 
that theory has not been crystallized into a settled doc- 
trine, and says: 


To sustain the argument of the complainants we should be 
required without any further showing to reduce all class and 
commodity rates between points north and south of the Ohio 
River where those rates are now made upon the combination. 
This Commission has never. held that this fact alone was suffi- 
cient to call for such a reduction. Where, upon examination, 
it has seemed that the through charge was excessive, we have 
reduced the rate applicable to the through carriage to a point 
less than the local rate for a portion of the distance. * s 
But before making a reduction upon this ground we should be 
satisfied either that the rate is unreasonable or that discrimi- 
nation results. 


In fact, later in its brief, complainant says: ‘We are, 
of course, fully cognizant that the mere fact that Mayfield 
rates based on Paducah does not show them to be un- 
reasonable.” The second point in argument in complain- 
ant’s brief is a corollary of the first, to wit, that— 


the conditions of haulage or carriage between Trunk Line ter- 
ritory and Paducah, on the one hand, and between Trunk Line 
territory and Mayfield, on the other, being the same, an ex- 
cessive charge for the last 23 miles of over a 1,000-mile haul, 
being a discrimination against Mayfield, is a violation of sec- 
tion 2 of the act. 


Several of the cases cited by complainant have reference 
to the principle that as the distance of transportation 
increases, differentials tend to diminish until they reach 
the vanishing point, a doctrine which we think has no 
exact application here. We are also referred to cases in 
which the Commission has held that for long hauls a 
difference of a comparatively few miles between points 
of production or consumption is generally not recognized 
or is disregarded. In other words, complainant invokes, 
as determinative of both phases of this proceeding, the 
familiar rule that the last few miles of a long-distance 
movement are not charged for or should not be charged 
for at the full local or at high arbitraries for that rel- 
atively minor movement. The reason for this rule is that 
the cost of the through movement may be less than the 
aggregate of the costs of the two movements for which 
the separately established rates are charged. The fact 
that the cost of the through movement is generally less 
is in part due to there being but two terminal expenses 
where there may be four or more where two distinct 
hauls are made on the separately established intermediate 
rates. But the evidence is clear in this case, so far as 
the inbound movement of class traffic is concerned, that 
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that tonnage, practically all of which is in less than car. 


loads, is not sufficient to warrant the running of a through 
package car from trunk line territory to Mayfield. If we 
take the simplest movement, that from New York through 
Paducah to Mayfield, the packages must be unloaded at 
Paducah, separation made between those for Paducah and 
those for Mayfield, and the Mayfield traffic reloaded and 
rehandled into a car for Mayfield. The assumption that 
there are but two terminal expenses in this case fails, 
On the tobacco traffic per contra from Mayfield to trunk 
line territory the movement is practically all in carloads, 
and therefore it would appear that the principle should 
apply that the through rate should be lower than the 
sum of the intermediates. But what the Commission has 
said in that respect is that the through rate should not 
normally be the aggregate of the full locals. Unmanv- 
factured tobacco from Mayfield does not take the full 
locals; if it did the rate from Mayfield would be that for 
fourth class throughout the movement instead of the factor 
from Mayfield to Paducah being a commodity rate. Ap.- 
parently defendants have recognized the volume of the 
tobacco tonnage from Mayfield in the establishment of 
the commodity rate. : 

In St. Matthews Produce Exchange vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co., 32 I. C. C., 233 (The Traffic World, Dec. 19, 1914, p. 
1117), potatoes and onions were shipped from local sta- 
tions on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad near Louis- 
ville, Ky., to various points in the United States. The 
local rate from St. Matthews, Ky., to Louisville, a distance 
of 5 miles, was 5 cents; from O’Bannon, Ky., 13 miles 
to Louisville, 7 cents. The through hauls were from 300 
to 1,000 miles; for instance, the rate from St. Matthews 
to Americus, Ga., a distance of 634 miles, was 43 cents. 
We invoked the principle that the local rate should be 
considered in connection with the entire haul and reduced 
the rate from St. Matthews to 3 cents and from O’Bannon 
to 5 cents to be applied as factors in the through trans- 
portation via Louisville. There are points of similarity 
between the two cases, it being shown as a prominent fea- 
ture of the decision that the Louisville & Nashville was 
charging higher rates than were other roads for sub- 
stantially similar services. 

While in the instant case the factor in the through rate 
covering the service from Paducah to Mayfield appears 
substantially the same in amount as the main-line distance 
scale of the Illinois Central for 23 miles, we are of opinion 
and find that the use of this factor constitutes undue 
prejudice to Mayfield and undue advantage to Paducah; 
and adjudge that joint through class rates from points 
in trunk line territory to Mayfield will effect undue preju- 
dice to Mayfield to the extent that they exceed the con- 
temporaneous class rates from the same points of origin 
to Paducah on the six numbered classes, respectively, by 
more than the following amounts: 


rear ee 4 


2 3 
CMD. a ckiccaecedccns 23 20 18 14 12 


This finding applies to the all-rail and rail-and-water 
class rates to Paducah. We are mindful of the fact that 
rates made by the addition of these amounts to the con- 
temporaneous class rates to Paducah will issue in all-rail 
rates slightly higher than at present on the first four 
classes, and the same on classes 5 and 6 as now exist. 
Their use, however, will remove the relative disparity in 
the factors in the through rate. At present these are to 
Paducah, first class, all rail, 94.6 cents and from Paducah 
to Mayfield 37 cents; these will become $1.08 and 27 cents, 
respectively. Full combination on the basis of the col- 
temporaneous rates to and from Paducah would result 
in an all-rail rate of $1.45 first class. 

Although but 2 per cent of the haul from New York 
to Mayfield is in Southern Classification territory, in which 
higher rates apply than in Official Classification territory, 
its location there places it beyond a long-established rate 
boundary which involves in this case rehandling of the 
freight. On this record we are not prepared to find that 
the through rates attacked in this proceeding are unrea 
sonable. 

An order will be entered in conformity with our findings 
herein. 

Commissioners Aitchison, Woolley and Anderson did not 
participate in the disposition of this case. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL COMMODITY 
RATES 


FIFTEENTH SECTION APPLICATION No. 324.* 
(48 I. C. C., 79-95) 
Submitted Dec. 20, 1917. Opinion No. 4900. 


1, Authority to file increased carload commodity rates from 
eastern defined territories to Pacific coast and points inter- 
mediate thereto. 

_ Authority to cancel all less-than-carload commodity rates 
from eastern defined territories to Pacific coast and points 
intermediate thereto denied. 

. Authority to file increased less-than-carload commodity rates 
from eastern defined territories to Pacific coast points not 
higher than the present rates on the same items to 
points intermediate to the Pacific coast granted. 

. Authority sought by the Southern Pacific Co. via water-and- 
rail routes through Galveston to file proposed increased 
rates from its New York piers on items as to which it 
concurs in higher rates via all-rail routes to Pacific coast 
points denied. 

. Authority to file increased export commodity rates from 
eastern defined territories to Pacific coast ports applicable 
on traffic destined to points in Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Fiji Islands, the Philippine Islands and Asiatic coun- 
tries granted. ; 

. Authority to file increased import commodity rates from 
Pacific coast ports to points in eastern defined territories 
applicable on traffic from points in Japan, New Zealand, 
Australia, Fiji Islands, the Philippine Islands and Asiatic 
countries granted. 

. Authority sought by rail-and-water lines through Galveston 
to increase rates on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, 
dried fruits and wine from Pacific coast ports in California 
to the Atlantic seaboard to the level of the all-rail rates 
on the same commodities granted. 

. Authority sought under the fourth section by the all-rail 
lines to meet via their routes the rates proposed by the 
Southern Pacific Co. from and to New York via its route 
through Galveston to and from Pacific coast ports denied. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


In Transcontinetnal Rates, 46 I. C. C., 236, we found that 
existing water competition between the east and west 
coasts of the United States did not justify the maintenance 
by the rail carriers or water-and-rail carriers of lower 
rates on commodities from eastern defined territories to 
Pacific coast points than were contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic to intermediate points. 


We also found that the maintenance cf lower rates via 
rail-and-water routes through Galveston on barley, beans, 
canned goods, asphaltum, dried fruits, and wine from 
California-Pacific coast ports to the Atlantic seaboard than 
on like traffic from or to intermediate points was not 
justified. Orders were entered requiring the carriers on 
or before October 15, 1917, to realign the commodity rates 
from eastern defined territories to Pacific coast and in- 
termediate points, and the rates via rail-and-water routes 
through Galveston on the commodities above named from 
California ports to the Atlantic seaboard to accord with 
the long-and-short haul rule of the fourth section of the act. 


By amendment to section 15 of the act approved August 
9,1917, it is provided that until January 1, 1920, it shall be 
unlawful to file increased interstate rates without having 
first secured from the Commission approval thereof. 

Under this requirement, the carriers filed on September 
21, 1917, Fifteenth Section Application No. 324, and on 
October 22, 1917, Fifteenth Section Application No. 1399, 
tequesting authority to file certain increased commodity 
tates from eastern defined territories to the Pacific coast, 
and, in some instances, to intermediate points. On No- 
vember 16, 1917, Fifteenth Section Application No. 1822 
was filed asking authority to file increased rates on bar- 
ley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum, dried fruits and wine 
from California ports to the Atlantic seaboard via rail-and- 
water routes through Galveston. By Fifteenth Section 
Application Nos. 1077 and 1083, filed October 8, 1917, 
authority is sought to file increased export rates from 
various points in the United States to Pacific coast ports 
o traffic destined to points in Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, China, the Philippine and Fiji Islands, and in specific 
instances to Central and South American and Mexican 
boints. By Fifteenth Section Application No. 1084, filed 
October 8, 1917, authority is sought to file increased rates 
from Pacific coast ports to points in the United States and 
Canada applicable on traffic originating in Asia, Australia, 


__ 


ap anis report also includes the disposition of Fifteen Section 
Applications Nos. 1399, 1077, 1083, 1084 and 1822, and Fourth 
and tii gsPPlications Nos. 11149, 11150, 11178, 11186, 11187, 11196 
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and in specific instances, in Central and South America, 
Mexico and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Hearings respecting the propriety of the proposed in- 
creases have been held at New York, N. Y., Chicago, III., 
Portland, Ore., and Washington, D. C. 


Domestic Rates. 


The domestic rates apply upon by far the greater amount 
of traffic and will be discussed first. Rates to California 
terminals and intermediate points are published in Trans- 
Continental Freight Bureau tariff 1-P, R. H. Coustiss, 
agent’s I. C. C. No. 1036, hereinafter referred to as tariff 
{-P, and the rates to the north coast terminals and inter- 
mediate points are published in Trans-Continental Freight 
Bureau tariff No. 4-N, R. H. Countiss, agent’s, I. C. C. No. 
1037, hereinafter referred to as tariff 4-N. Rates are stated 
in cents per 100 pounds. The rates on bottles from cer- 
tain territories to points on or near the Pacific coast are 
under consideration in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No, 963. The rates here proposed on this com- 
modity are shown in item 394 of tariff 1-P and 485-A of 
tariff 4-N. Nothing in. this report or order must be con- 
strued as affecting the disposition we may subsequently 
make as to these rates in the suspension case above 
named. Commodity rates from eastern defined territories 
to Pacific coast and intermediate points are divided into 
three groups, designated as scherule A, B and C, described 
in Transcontinental Rates, supra, page 249. The rates to 
the Pacific coast ports proposed on items included in 
schedule C are in all instances nearly the same as the 
rates now applicable to the highest rated intermediate 
points, such as Spokane, Wash., Reno, Nev., and Phoenix, 
Ariz. The following named items are representative of the 
articles, and the rates shown are representative of the 
present and proposed rates on items in tariff 1-P: 


Groups. 
Item No. Caption. A B 
1572 Wrought-iron pipe: 
Present to terminals $0.75 $0.75 
Present to intermediates. 1.10 1.00 1.00 
Proposed to terminals...... 1.10 1.00 .95 
Proposed to intermediates. 1.10 1.00 .95 
Paints: 
Present to terminals -85 .85 .85 
Present to intermediates. 1.10 1.00 1.00 
Proposed to terminals 1.10 1.00 -95 
Proposed to intermediates. 1.10 1.00 .95 


Groups. 
Item No. Caption. E F G H I 


1572 Wrought-iron pipe: 
Present to terminals...... $0.75 $0.75 $0.75 $0.75 $0.75 
Present to intermediates... .90 -75 75 15 -15 
Proposed to terminals..... .85 .75 75 .75 -75 
Proposed to intermediates. .*5 45 .75 «45 .7d 
1636 Paints: 
Present to terminals .85 
Present to intermediates.. .90 
Proposed to terminals -90 
Proposed to intermediates. .90 


In those instances in which the present rates from group 
F to intermediate points are 75 cents, the proposed rates 
from points in group F to the terminals are 75 cents, and 
the proposed rates to both intermediate points and to the 
terminals from points in the more easterly groups are con- 
structed by adding to the 75-cent rates from group F 10, 
15, 20, 25 and 35 cents from points in groups E, D, C, B 
and A, respectively. This is illustrated by the rate on 
wrought-iron pipe shown above. In those instances in 
which the present rate on any commodity from points in 
group F to intermediate territory is higher than 75 cents 
the present and the proposed rates from points in group F 
to the terminals are the same as the present and proposed 
rates to intermediate points, and the rates from points in 
territory east of group F are constructed by adding 5, 10, 
15 and 25 cents to the rates from group F to make the 
rates from groups D, C, B and A, respectively. This is 
illustrated by the rate on paint shown above. 


The present rates on the schedule B commodities from 
group F, or points west thereof, are not higher to inter- 
mediate than to terminal points. The rates from points 
east of group F to intermediate territory are constructed 
by adding to the rates from group F 7 per cent from points 
in groups E and D, 15 per cent from groups C and B, and 
25 per cent from group A. The proposed rates to the ter- 
minals and to intermediate territory are generally con- 
structed by using the present rate from group F as a 
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basis and adding thereo 10, 15, 20, 25 and 35 cents from 
points in groups E, D, C, B and A, respectively. This is 
illustrated by the rates on the following items in tariff 1-P: 


Item Groups. 
No. Caption. A B Cc D E 
304 Agricultural implements: 
Present to terminals..$1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 
Present to intermed- 

PG céctamencnanes 1.56 1.44 1.44 1.34 1.34 
Proposed to terminals. 1.60 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.35 
Proposed to intermed- 

| Rr 1.60 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.35 

333. Ammunition: 
Present to terminals.. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Present to -intermed- 

ER er eae 1.25 1.15 1.15 1.07 1.07 
Proposed to terminals. 1.35 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.10 
Proposed to intermed- 


ery 1.35 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.10 
718 Window glass: 
Present to terminals... .90 .90 -90 -90 -90 
Present to intermed- 
SPR tea cas 1.13 1.04 1.04 -96 -96 


Proposed to terminals. 1.25 1.15 1.10 1.05 1.00 
Proposed to intermed- 


EE saArciotewuwenwous 1.25 1.15 1.10 1.05 1.00 
Item Groups. 
No. Caption. F G H I 
304 Agricultural Implements: 
Present to terminals.......... $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 
Present to intermediates..... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Proposed to terminals........ 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Proposed to intermediates.... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
33; Ammunition: 
Present to terminals.......... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Present to intermediates..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Proposed to terminals........ 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Proposed to intermediates.... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
718 Window glass: 
Present to terminals.......... .90 a... 2 -90 
Present to intermediates..... -90 -90 -90 -90 
Proposed to terminals........ .90 -90 ~90 -90 
Proposed to intermediates.... .90 -90 -90 -90 


In a few instances the rates proposed from group F to 
the coast are higher than the present rates to intermediate 
points by amounts varying from 5 to 15 cents. In instances 
where the rate is less than $1, the maximum amount by 
which the proposed coast rate exceeds the rate to inter- 
mediate points is 5 cents. If between $1 and $2, the 
excess may be 10 cents; if more than $2, 15 cents. Repre- 
sentative examples of such rates are the following items 
in tariff 1-P: 


Groups. 
Item No. Caption. A B Cc D 
918 Lumber, built-up wood, etc: . 
Present to terminals...... $0.80 $0.80 $0.75 $0.70 
Present to intermediates... 1.00 92 .86 -75 
Proposed to terminals..... 1.10 1.00 -95 .90 
Proposed to intermediates. 1.05 .95 -90 .85 
912 Liquors’ 
Present to terminals....... 1:25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Present to intermediates.. 1.56 1.44 1.44 1.34 
Proposed to terminals..... 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.50 
Proposed to intermediates. 1.60 1.50 1.45 1.40 
976 Musical instruments: 
Present to terminals....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
* Present to intermediates... 2.50 2.30 2.30 2.14 
Proposed to terminals..... 2.65 2.50 2.40 2.30 
Proposed to intermediates. 2.50 2.35 2.25 2.15 
Groups 
Item No. Caption. E F G H I 
918 Lumber, built-up wood, etc: 
Present to terminals...... $0.70 $0.70 $0.70 $0.70 $0.70 
Present to intermediates... .75 70 -70 -70 -70 
Proposed to terminals..... .85 15 -75 75 15 


No. Caption. 
342 Argols, in bags, min. wt. 40,000 pounds: 


a a ceie bk G Wr GOES Rik wale Meee aes amaree- eine 
ee ee ERECT CCL CTT OEE re ee 
eo ED ae haere awa edie hia Ak be ok Owe 
ee es ccc naen the ibe cen eee Kewabe ie 


710 Plate glass, min. wt. 30,000 pounds: 


I Sa Ss Te deco GN is alga ho a bs Ord 
SOE TEETER EE eT re 
oe BR rte ey Pe ee 
Pe Bie HONS 6 os 50:50 65.0 '.5:0is0.005 sects rceceoes 


1 
_ 
leo 


Rough rolled glass, min. wt. 36,000 pounds: 


I Wi rag an ok Sa Wale Batik w wig.W0 ide aimareie-aiee 
ee ss aida enw em oes bos 4u salma aimiel ors 
DS LEE EL RE EN Teme Tee ee 
NN EE ET ORE TE TET Ee Pee 


718 Window glass, min. wt. 50,000 pounds: 


Sak el a Beh aie lal oh idles wig ecw 00.0) ALAS OSS 
es OS a cao dcle ated a sateedssin es seen nanos 
i a oaks a nara wn lh Wk eleva PIR BIPIRIR 
re Sh NI de oie a's) ti a0 & 0:00 604 boa ae Rae 


930 Machinery, min. wt. 30,000 pounds: 


0 ON ee eee eee ee 
nn Oe ee own o> b wold vibe aisiebled Siveteies 
i a as c/a, ha bila eis wie plaroi acess 
s.r i eo cwa scence ebe secdeccsces@ es 


Proposed to intermediates. .80 -70 -70 -70 -70 
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912 Liquors: 
Present to terminals...... 
Present to intermediates. . 
Proposed to terminals..... 
Proposed to intermediates. 

976 Musical instruments: 


Present to eee. - + ° 2. 


Present to intermediates. 
Proposed to terminals..... 


Proposed to intermediates. 2.10 


The present rates on the scheule A items now accord 
with the long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth section, 
and compliance with the terms of our order of June 30, 
1917, did not necessitate any revision of these rates. 
change is proposed in the rates on about 75 items of this 
character. The rates on about 40 items have been re. 
vised, of which representative examples are the following 


items in tariff 1-P: 


Item 
No. Caption. A 


318 Threshers: 
Present to terminals. .$1.50 
Present to intermed- 

RS ECE SE Se haere 1.50 
Proposed to terminals. 1.85 
Proposed to intermed-* 

NY feo Uiora cate aralaierh 1.75 

336 Ammonia: 
Present to terminals.. .... 
Present to. intermed- 

/ | SE err en 
Proposed to terminals. .... 
Proposed to intermed- 

RS wad Conmaccaies es. sees 

1196 Silica: 
Present to terminals.. .... 
Present to intermed- 

OO FEOF waite 
Proposed to terminals. .... 
Proposed to intermed- 

ME cvsate ciewenehe wees 


a 


Caption. 
318 Threshers: 


Present to terminals......... 
Present to intermediates..... 
Proposed to terminals........ 
Proposed to intermediates.... 


336 Ammonia: 


Present to terminals......... 
Present to intermediates.... 
Proposed to terminals....... 
Proposed to intermediates.... 


1196 Silica: 


Present to terminals........ 
Present to intermediates.... 
Proposed to terminals....... 
Proposed to intermediates.... 


On the last two items no rates are published from points 
in groups A, B and C. At the hearing some general ob- 
jections were made to the increases proposed, but in the 
main, the objections were directed to particular rates in 
which shippers present had an active interest. 
jections were developed in considerable detail as to the 
rates on the following items in tariff 1-P: 
argols; 710, plate glass; 712, rough rolled glass; 718, win- 
dow glass; 930, machinery; 952, marble; 1000, creosote oil; 
1218, staves and heading; 1264, tin cans; 1322, turpentine; 
1506, hemp sisal; 1514, structural steel; 
pipe; 1572, wrought-iron pipe; 1740, tin plate; 1758, wire 
rope; and item 1240 in tariff 4-N respecting chair stock. 
We show below the present and proposed rates to termi- 
nals and to intermediate points on each of these items: 





2.00 


B 


$1.50 


1.50 
1.72 


1.62 





From Groups. 
A B Cc D E 
$0.80 $0.80 $0.80 $0.80 $0. - $0.80 
1.00 .92 .92 .86 .80 
1.15 1.05 1.00 .95 30 -80 
1.15 1.05 1.00 .95 -90 .80 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1.88 1.73 1.73 1.61 1.61 1.50 
1.95 1.85 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.60 
1.85 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.5 
1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.35 
1.56 1.44 1.44 1.34 1.34 1.25 
1.60 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.35 1.25 
1.60 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.35 1.25 
.90 -90 -90 -90 .90 .90 
1.13 1.04 1.04 -96 .96 -90 
1.25 1.15 1.10 1.05 1.00 .90 
1.25 1,15 1.10 1.05 1.00 .90 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1.88 1.73 1.73 1.61 1.61 1.50 
1.92 1.87 1.82 Be sj 1.72 1.60 
1.75 1.62 1.56 1.50 1.46 1.33 


pepene peer 
HOS twee 
ASS TNMNAK 
SHKOS Wwe 
SASS AKMAK 


gopepene = rte 
SOROHORS pete 
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$1.50 


1.50 
1.60 


1.50 
-60 


-60 
-70 


These ob- 


Item 342, 


1566-68, cast-iron 
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952 


1000 


1240 


1264 


1322 


1506 


1514 


1568 


1574 


1740 
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RAS 


eres 
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1 342, 
, wil- 
e oil; 
ntine; 
t-iron 
_ wire 
stock. 
termi- 
tems: 


February 2, 1918 


952 Marble, min. wt. 36,000 pounds: 
EE ER I ne Pee Ar re ee a ee 
ee Se eee eee Te ee ee ee 
NN SR rrr re et er 
PvGmemed to MTSTIMOTIALOS. ....... cc ccccccccsescccccccscccsos 
Creosote oil in tank cars: : 
I I a od oe bie Shad wie ra elegans Ors Ras eRe Cele 
eS EOP CORTE PCO TCT COT RO Tee 
Co rrr rer er aise eiaiarae 
Proposed to intermediates. .........ccccccccccccesccccscece 
Staves and heading, min. wt. 60,000 pounds: 
OS EE Or ee non nr ee eee 
EE (Be TER a ogo. <6 6.010500: 65:0 bj0:0:0:08:6 010.06 swore siaeiee 
eS errr er Ce ee 
Proposed to intermediates. ......cccccccccccccccccccccvceces 
Chair stock of tariff 4-N.: 
RETIRE PE ETT ORT eT ee 
bg ee rr rer rr rrr rrr err tre rr 
I, WI oa aicln are o0'sin a 50100-6610 eee diene wibeies vo dase 
Proposed to intermediates. .....i.cccecccccccccccccsccceces 
1264 Tin cans, min. wt. 22,000 pounds: 
REE OES IT ERTL TET PE ee 
I Oe I os oii inc 0 0: 6. 5o:0'5win6 00:00 ae'n gh 00 se bernsic 
I I ao 5g in dak wre Wciviw die le Dew a 5:0 ele a wie S79 me 
Propmeseed tO MGrIMOGIAles.... wos cccccccccccssssccesscccesve 
Turpentine, in tank cars: 
eS sre re er re 
I IID 55s oo cic S octaves acewica es saa wees << 
ON OS OIE OIE PET eee Cee 
PYOMOSCE TO MCEPINGTIBEES. 2.0.0.0. 00ccccecccceccecesocccceeee 
Hemp, sisal, min. wt. 24,000 pounds: 
EE Cy Mo oe cela oa Sle aleae ei wisiened Me Dial ewislaee 
Noa cds ¢ ccniwiace + wah aie bie. on6s, a oaewie ws 
a IN a iss ok ang 4 igi oh WMO KE MO REIS 
nn ee rer re or eee 
1514 Structural iron, min. wt. 60,000 and 80,000 pounds: 
OE ER en OEE RS ry A are ee 
Present to intermediates 
Da rr Terr 
Po ee ee ee ee er 
1568 Cast-iron pipe, min. wt. 60,000 pounds: 
ER SEER CI REI Pee ne ST ee ee ee eee 
NE ee ee 
I I eee eral ihe gas Sale ea es awww de Teas 
I Gh PPI yoko oid o vlecicacac eee cesses vse se 
1574 Wrought-iron pipe, min. wt. 80,000 pounds: 
I, a cis ce eae an wea. @ wie 676i) 6 eeole « 
ee Se oo oI c-a ain wicle wise os a eiarewe.o aba ams 
I NS Ie Sh ce ia: nana dln 4 Some ee Rae ae NSO 
a ee ae ee 
1740 Tin plate, min. wt. 80,000 pounds: 
a I a aos inl gy Bin oc big Ab GEG. ATO Ne Ore SOROS 
De te I on 5 orc vwirrncinw cw dws ake sca bnie de emens 
I ice bid did wt oe amin eae eee wee eee 
SO a 
1758 Wire rope, min. wt. 50,000 pounds: 
I I on ee sienna cay SG ais ene Wa wae eae a SRE 
ee I no os ohn cccrwtslek bab ina nse oesa 
acacia ads Wt 4 Webs AEA 9h @ WNT ine 
PPORMEOE TO TRUCTIIOEINUOE, «x a.. onc6 sk cic cs ce caicecesiesesiceeee 


1000 


1240 


1322 


1506 


In Commodity Rates to Pacific Coast Terminals, 32 
I. C. C., 641, we authorized the transcontinental lines to 
establish their present rates to terminals and to inter- 
mediate points on items 1506, 1514, 1568, 1574, 1740 and 
1758. The proposed rates on these items to the terminals 
are not higher than the present rates then authorized to 
intermediate territory. From Group C and except on items 
1506 and 1758 from Group E they are lower than the pres- 
ent rates to intermediate points. The proposed rates to 
terminals and intermediate points on items 342, 718, 1000 
and 1215 correspond closely with the proposed rates on the 
six items just mentioned. The rates proposed from the 
more easterly groups to the terminals are in some instances 
somewhat higher than the present rates to intermediate 
points, but do not appear to be unreasonable or out of pro- 
portion to the rates on other articles. Items Nos. 710, 
112, 930, 952 and 1322 of tariff 1-P and items 1240 of tariff 
4N are representative examples of rates on schedule B 
articles. The present rates to the intermediate territory 
have not been specifically authorized by us, but the rela- 
tion of such rates to the rates at the terminals was author- 
ized in Railroad Commission of Nevada vs. S. P. Co., 21 
I. C. C., 329, and in City of Spokane vs. N. P. Co., 21 
IC. C., 400. The proposed rates to the terminals on 
these items are in some instances slightly higher than the 
Present rates to the intermediate territory, but the amounts 
by which they exceed such rates do not appear to be out 
of proportion to the increased hauls. 

The carriers propose to cancel all less-than-carload com- 
modity rates from eastern defined territories to the Pacific 
coast and intermediate points. Our report of June 30, 1917, 
Tequired that the rates on such commodities to interme- 
diate points should bear the same relation to the terminal 
rates as the class rates to such points bear to the terminal 
Class rates. It is explained by the carriers that the pub- 
lication of less-than-carload commodity rates to all points, 
graded as proposed, was a work of great difficulty, owing 
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1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 100 1.00 (1.00 1.00 
1.25 1.15 115 1.07 1.07 1.00 100 1.00 1.00 
135 125 120 115 4110 41.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
135 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.10 100 1.00 1.00 1.00 
15 15 15 5 75 75 15 15 75 
194 86 86 '80 80 75 ‘75 75 15 
1.15 1.05 1.00 95 90 80 :80 80 80 
1.10 1.00 95 90 85 75 15 15 75 
60 60 60 60 60 60 
ris 60 60 60 60 60 60 
80 75 115 70 :70 70 70 
80 15 "15 70 :70 70 70 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
125 1.15 1.15 1.07 1.07 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
135 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.5 1.00 1.00 ax Sa 
135 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.15 1.00 1.00 90 
115 1.10 105 1.00 1.00 100 100 1.00 1.00 
1.15 1.10 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00, 
1.35 1.25 1.20 115 21.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
130 1.20 1.15 1.00 1.05 95 195 95 95 
125 1.25 125 125 1.25 125 1.25 1.25 1.25 
1.56 1.44 1.44 1.34 134 1.26 1.25 1.25 © 1.25 
165 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
165 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
85 85 85 85 85 85 85 85 .08 
1.10 1.00 1.00 90 :90 85 85 185 08 
1.10 1.00 95 90 90 85 185 "85 08 
1.10 1.00 95 90 90 85 185 185 08 
75 | (75 15 65 65 65 65 65 50 
1.10 ‘1.00 1.00 90 :90 75 175 "15 15 
1.10  .1.00 195 90 85 75 "15 115 115 
1.10 1.00 (95 90 85 15 "15 "15 115 
15 15 15 65 65 65 65 65 65 
1.10 1.00 1.00 90 ‘90 75 75 75 15 
1.10 1.00 95 :90 185 15 15 75 15 
1.10 1.00 95 90 (85 15 15 75 115 
15 75 15 65 65 65 65 65 65 
1.10 1.00 ~—-1.00 90 90 75 75 "5 15 
1.10 1.00 (95 90 185 15 75 "15 175 
1.10 1.00 95 90 185 15 75 "15 115 
84 15 15 65 65 65 65 65 65 
1.10 1.00 1.00 90 90 75 16 75 115 
1.10 1.00 95 90 (85 15 "15 75 115 
1.10 1.00 95 90 185 15 "15 75 115 
85 85 85 85 85 85 85 85 85 
1.10 1.00 1.09 ‘90 ‘90 75 185 185 185 
116 = 1.00 95 90 ‘90 85 "85 85 185 
1.10 1.00 95 90 90 85 185 ‘85 185 


to the vast territory involved and the large number of less- 
than-carload commodity rates which had from time to time 
been established from eastern points to the Pacific coast 
on account of water competition. It was also asserted 
that the establishment of less-than-carload commodity 
rates on the plan required by us, if carried to its logical 
conclusion, influenced the rates on these commodities to 
territory as far east as the Mississippi River and perhaps 
Chicago, and had the effect of reducing the existing rates 
on many articles to a large part of the intermediate ter- 
ritory. The carriers therefore preferred to cancel all 
these rates, leaving the class rates to apply. Many objec- 
tions to the cancellation of these rates were made by 
shippers and receivers of freight in various parts of the 
country. These objections may be summarized as follows: 

First, the less-than-carload commodity rates are of long 
standing. 

Second, business has become accustomed to their use, 
and their cancellation will result in much embarrassment 
and loss of business to persons who cannot ship in car- 
loads the articles they manufacture or sell. 

Third, the increases resulting from the substitution of 
class rates are unreasonable in the light of all the con- 
ditions. : 

Fourth, the continuation of commodity rates on carloads 
to the coast and to the intermediate territory, and the 
cancellation of alt the less-than-carload commodity rates, 
will result in an unreasonable relation in many instances 
between the carload and less-than-carload rates, and will 
cause unreasonable disadvantage to less-than-carload ship- 
pers. 

Fifth, it is proposed to continue carload commodity rates 
to the coast and to intermediate points, partly in con- 
sideration of long-standing commercial conditions, and 
partly in consideration of the probability of a return of 
competition when peace is restored. It is asserted that 
these conditions have been disregarded as to the less- 
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than-carload commodity rates. The carriers asesrt that 
they had some hesitation about the cancellation of all the 
less-than-carload commodity rates, but believed that the 
method adopted was the only way in which they could 
comply with our order of June 30, 1917, without serious 
sacrifice of revenue. They also assert that if we will 
modify the terms of that portion of our order relating to 
less-than-carload rates, giving them treatment similar to 
that accorded the carload rates, consideration will be given 
by them to some plan by which, in part at least, these 
rates may be continued. 


Proposed Rates of the Water-and-Rail Lines Through 
Gelveston. 


The Southern Pacific Company, by its water-and-rail lines 
through Galveston, proposes to establish on approximately 
60 items which move in large volume from the vicinity of 
New York, and which are adapted to transportation by 
water, rates which are the same from the New York piers 
of the Southern Pacific Company as those maintained by 
the all-raii lines from Chicago. On 36 of these items no 
commodity rates are published by the all-rail lines from 
points east of group D. On 24 items a full line of rates 
is published from and to all points. The Mallory Steam- 
ship Company, in connection with the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company, proposes to publish the same 
rates on the 36 items from the piers of the Mallory line at 
New York to California ports and intermediate points as 
are proposed by the Southern Pacific Company. No ob- 
jection was urged against the proposed rates from these 
piers on the 36 items upon which the all-rail lines do not 
publish rates from points east of group D. 


Considerable criticism was offered respecting the policy 
of the Southern Pacific Company in singling out 24 items 
from a list of approximately 400, upon which a full line of 
rates is published from all groups to the Pacific coast, 
which are usually the same as by all-rail lines, and in 
proposing thereon rates which are generally 20 cents 
lower than those proposed by the all-rail lines. The rea- 
sons given by the Southern Pacific for so singling out 
these 24 items are that in connection with the all-rail lines 
that company has heretofore published on nearly all com- 
modities from New York the same rates as were applied 
from Chicago; that the capacity of the ships available is 
not sufficient to move the traffic which would be offered if 
the Chicago rates were published on the entire list of 
commodities; that the traffic officers of the company de- 
sired to disturb as little as possible the existing conditions 
on the Pacific coast, and the rates applicable thereto from 
New York. It alleges that the rates proposed, while lower 
than reasonably might be applied, are not so low as to fail 
to provide compensation for the service rendered, and that 
the acceptance of this traffic at these rates cannot be con- 
sidered as imposing an undue burden upon other traffic. 

Against the application of the Southern Pacific respect- 
ing the selection of the 24 items, it is urged that the use 
of its facilities for transportation is a right that belongs 
to the shippers of the commodities not included in this 
selected list. Many such articles are produced in consid- 
erable volume on the Atlantic seaboard, and are adapted 
in a greater or less degree to transportation by water. 
It is urged that the shippers of such articles have as much 
right to consideration at the hands of this water-and-rail 
line as the shippers of the 24 selected items. There can 
be no doubt that this carrier may, if he sees fit, publish 
rates via its line from New York piers to the points on 
its lines in western states lower than the rates contem- 
poraneously applied by the all-rail lines; but it is urged 
that the publication of such rates on a limited number 
of items, and the publication of the all-rail rates on all 
other items, will tend toward making this line a carrier 
exclusively of commodities within such selected list, and 
result in the exclusion of other shippers from the use 
of these facilities on equal terms. 


The Southern Pacific is a party to the application of the. 


all-rail lines which presents to us for approval a new sched- 
ule of rates from New York to western points. As an all- 
rail carrier, it concurs in the representations made to us 
respecting these rates that they are not unreasonable per 
se or relatively, one as compared with another. As a 


water-and-rail line, however, it assumes a different atti- 
tude, namely, that another and different relation as be- 
tween these rates is more nearly proper when the rates ap- 
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ply via its water-and-rail line. For example, it is pro- 
posed to make the rate via the all-rail lines from New York 
to San Francisco $1.10 on bolts, nuts, and washers, and 
also $1.10 on billets, blooms, ete. The Southern Pacific, 
however, proposes to publish from its New York piers the 
rates of $1.10 on billets and blooms, and 90 cents on bolts, 
nuts, washers, etc. Both groups of iron and steel articles 
originate on or near the Atlantic seaboard. Both are 
adapted to water transportation. Both take the same rate 
at present by all-rail and water-and-rail-lines. It may be 
urged that such a relation of rates would be prejudicial 
to shippers of billets and blooms and unduly preferential 
of shippers of bolts, nuts, washers, etc. Under the cir. 
cumstances now existing, all the facilities for transporta- 
tion should be utilized to the fullest possible extent. It is 
not urged, however, that the selection of these 24 com- 
modities, upon which this line proposes to publish lower 
rates than the all-rail lines, has been influenced by any 
such considerations. 


Fifteenth Section Application No. 1822 


By this application authority is sought to file increased 
rates on barley, beans, canned goods, asphaltum. dried 
fruits and wine from California ports via rail-and-water 
lines through Galveston to the Atlantic seaboard. It is 
proposed to increase the rates on these articles to the 
level of the all-rail rates. No objection was presented to 
this application. 


Fifteenth Section Application No. 1077 


By this application authority is sought to file increased 
rates on commodities from designated points in the states 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas 
and Wisconsin, and on certain named items from the New 
York piers of the Southern Pacific Company to Pacific 
coast points on traffic destined and consigned through to 
points in Japan, China and the Philippine Islands, and, in 
specific cases, to points in Central and South America and 
Mexico. These rates are published in Trans-Continental 
Freight Bureau Joint and Proportional Tariff No. 22-H, 
R. H. Countiss, agent’s, I. C. C. No. 1039. Representative 
examples of these rates and the changes proposed follow. 
It should be understood that the rates named apply in 
the main from Chicago and points west thereof. Such 
rates are, however, used as components in constructing ex: 
port rates from points west of Chicago. 


Present, Proposed, 

Item No. Commodity. cents cent.s 

160 from amd steel articles ..n.i6ccicsccccce 32.5 47.5 
196 Anchor rods, angles, etc.........ccccedce 40 55 
Re WN cia al ince nada woh grade 9 asda oe la 55 75 
Me EE nee er nr 65 85 
315 Paper and articles of paper ............ 65 85 
335 Cast-iron pipe connections ............. 45 60 
SOG TGTIWEY GOUIDEMOME oon. icccccececsicece 50 65 


Section 3 of the tariff contains a blanket item naming 
rates on all commodities with certain designated excep- 
tions as to articles which are fragile, perishable or dan- 
gerous to transport. The present commodity rate is $1.25 
from the points of origin named to certain Pacific coast 
points on traffic destined to named points in China, Japan 
and the Philippine Islands. The proposed rate is $1.50. 

The present rate is $1.50 to certain Pacific coast ports 
on traffic destined to named points in Australia, New Zea- 
land and the Fiji Islands. The proposed rate is $1.75. It 
is explained that. the present export rates were estab- 
lished in the light of normal conditions when traffic was 
moving freely by water, both from the east and west coasts 
of the United States to Asiatic and other countries. The 
purpose of the rates has been to secure to the transconti- 
nental lines participation in the traffic moving for export. 
Under normal conditions the ocean rates from the east 
coast of the United States were only small amounts higher 
than the rates from the Pacific coast on traffic for Asiatic 
countries, and on traffic to New Zealand and Australia the 
rates from Atlantic coast points were usually less than 
from Pacific coast points. The present situation is that 
there is now as good or a better service from Pacific coast 
ports to Australia as from Atlantic ports, and the oceat 
rates, although indefinite and changing, are approximately 
the same from the Atlantic as from the Pacific coast. AS 
to oriental traffic, the only definite figure which can be 
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quoted as being fixed is that prevailing on the subsidized 
traffic subject to the control of the Japanese government. 
On that traffic the maximum rate from the Atlantic sea- 
poard is $30 per ton of 2,240 pounds, while on the same 
traffic from the Pacific coast the maximum rate is $20 per 
ton of 2,000 pounds. Traffic from the east coast of the 
United States to the orient now moves through the Pan- 
ama Canal, the Suez Canal not being open for commercial 
traffic. The carriers assert that the conditions thereto 
prevailing have made necessary the publication of rates 
on these items and on other cammodities materially lower 
than the domestic rates, but that the conditions now ex- 
isting are such that they are not justified in continuing 
these rates which, in many instances, are extremely low. 


Fifteenth Section Application No. 1083 


By this application authority is sought to file increased 
rates from points in the states of Colorado, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin, and from the New 
York piers of the Southern Pacific Company to Pacific Coast 
ports on traffic destined and consigned through to Australia, 
New Zealand and beyond. These rates are carried in Joint 
and Proportional Export Tariff No. 20-F, I. C. C. No. 1022 
of R. H. Countiss, agent. Representative examples of such 
rates are the following: 


Item No. Commodity. Present. Proposed. 
10 Agricultural implements : $1.17 $1.25 
40 Drugs 20 
70 Grading and roadmaking implements... 
95 Dredging machinery 
150 Toilet soap 
175 Vehicles 


— 
or 
So 


a 
nNopp 
aon 


There is also published in section 3 of the tariff a blanket 
commodity rate applicable upon all commodities, with des- 
ignated exceptions as to articles which are fragile and 
perishable or dangerous to. transport. The present rate 
is $1.25 on traffic destined to points in Japan, China and 
the Philippine Islands, and $1.50 on traffic destined to 
points in Australia, New Zealand or the Fiji Islands. It 
is proposed to increase each of these rates by 25 cents. 


Fifteen Section Application No. 1084. 


By this application authority is sought to file increased 
import rates on commodities from Pacific Coast ports to 
points in the United States and Canada on traffic originat- 
ing in Asia and Australia, and in specific cases on ship- 
ments originating in Central and South America, Mexico 
and the Hawaiian Islands. These rates are published in 
Trans-Continental Freight Bureau Eastbound Import Tariff 
No. 26-E, R. H. Countiss, agent’s, I. C. C. No. 1033. Ap- 
proximately 40 carload and 30 less-than-carload items are 
embraced in the list. The rates to eastern defined terri- 
tories are usually, but not invariably, blanketed to all 
points in groups A to J, inclusive. Representative ex- 
amples of carload rates are the following: 


Item No. Commodity. Present Proposed. 
Cocoa beans $0.75 
Bulbs ; 1.15 
1.25 

Coffee (to points in group C and 
west) F -75 
Chinaware, crockery, etc. .......... J 1.25 
Glassware, n. o. s., and glasses.. ie 1.25 
-65 


0 
$0.55-.65 5 


Representative examples of less-than-carload rates are 
the following: 


Commodity. Present. 
Antimony ware $1.50 

Bamboo .50 1.75 
Drugs : 2.50 
Isinglass yf 2.00 
Matting 1.75 


Proposed. 
$2.00 


No general objections were made to these increases in 
export and import rates. Some specific objections were 
urged against particular rates by persons whose business 
Was in some degree affected by the changes proposed. 


Fourth Section Applications. 


By Fourth Section Application No, 11149, the Western 
Pacific Railroad Company asks authority to apply from 
the New York piers of the Old Dominion Steamship Com- 
Pany, via the ships of that company, to Norfolk, Va., and 
Connecting rail lines beyond the same rates to California 
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coast and intermediate points that are proposed to be ap- 
plied by the Southern Pacific via its water-and-rail line 
through Galveston on the 24 commodities heretofore de- 
seribed, while applying higher rates from intermediate 
points on lines east of Chicago. 

By Fourth Section Application No. 11150, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, the Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake Railroad, the Western Pacific Railway and con- 
nections also seek authority to apply via all-rail lines from 
New York, N. Y., to California coast and intermediate 
points the same rates on the 24 commodities which the 
Southern Pacific proposes to apply, and higher rates from 
intermediate points east of group D. 

By Fourth Section Applications Nos. 11178 and 11197 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, the Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railway, the Western Pacific Railway, the 
Northern Pacific Railway, the Great Northern Railway, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railway, the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, and the Canadian North- 
ern Railway and their connections seek authority to apply 
from New York via all-rail lines to the Pacific Coast ports 
the same rates on export traffic to points in Japan, China, 
Philippine Islands, Central and South America, Mexico, 
Australia, Fiji Islands and New Zealand that are applied 
from the New York piers of the Southern Pacific, while 
continuing higher rates from intermediate.points in trans- 
continental groups A, B and C. The all-rail lines do not 
now publish through export rates from points east of 
group D to Pacific Coast ports. Export rates are pub- 
lished on approximately 100 commodity items from many, 
but not all, points in group D and west. These rates are 
ordinarily the same from all points from which such rates 
are published. Upon 20 of these items the Southern Pa- 
cific proposes to publish via its water-and-rail lines the 
same rates from its piers at New York to California ports 
as are proposed by the all-rail lines from points in group D. 

By Fourth Section Applications Nos. 11186 and 11196 the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, the Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake Railway, the Western Pacific Railway, the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, the Great Northern Railway, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Company, the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railway, the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, and the Canadian Northern 
Railway and their connections seek authority to apply via 
their lines the same rates from the Pacific Coast ports to 
New York, N. Y., on import traffic originating in Asia, 
Philippine Islands, Australia, New Zealand, Fiji Islands, 


. and in specific cases on shipments originating in Central 


and South America, Mexico, and the Hawaiian Islands as 
are applied by the Southern Pacific via its route through 
Galveston, while maintaining higher rates to points east 
of transcontinental group D. 

By Fourth Section Application No. 11187 the same au- 
thority as outlined above is sought for the Western Pacific 
Railway and its connections via Norfolk and the Old Do- 
minion Steamship Company as to the rates from all Cali- 
fornia coast points to the piers of the Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Company at New York. Import commodity rates to 
eastern defined territories are proposed by the all-rail lines 
on approximately 100 carload items and 70 less-than-car- 
load items. These rates are usually, but not invariably, 
blanketed to all eastern defined territories. In the few 
cases where the rates are not so blanketed, the Southern 
Pacific proposes to apply the group D rates to its piers at 
New York. 

We have carefully considered all of the evidence offered, 
both of a general and of a specific character, and it is our 
conclusion and we find: y 

1. The carriers should be authorized to file the increased 
rates proposed by the all-rail lines on all the carload com- 
modities embraced in applications Nos. 324 and 1399. 

2. The water-and-rail lines via Galveston should be au- 
thorized to file the increased carload rates proposed on 
articles as to which through all-rail rates are not published 
from group A to the Pacific Coast and intermediate points. 

3. The Southern Pacific Company should be denied au- 
thority to file rates on the 24 items mentioned in the re- 
port which are lower than the rates proposed by the all- 
rail lines, unless corresponding rates are published by that 
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company on all commodities which are adapted to water 
transportation. 

4. The authority sought by the all-rail lines to cancel 
all of the less-than-carload commodity rates from eastern 
defined territories to the Pacific coast and intermediate 
points should be denied, but they should be authorized to 
file increased rates on less-than-carload commodities to 
Pacific coast points not higher than the present rates on 
such commodities to the highest rated intermediate points. 

5. The carriers should be authorized to file the in- 
creased export rates proposed in their applications Nos. 
1077 and 1083 from eastern defined territories to the 
Pacific coast. 

6. The carriers should be authorized to file in- 
creased import rates as described in application No. 1084 
from Pacific coast ports to eastern defined territories. 

7. The water-and-rail lines through Galveston should 
be authorized to establish commodity rates on barley, beans, 
canned goods, asphaltum, dried fruits, and wine from all 
California ports to the Atlantic seaboard not higher than 
the present all-rail rates. ; 

8. The all-rail lines and the water-and-rail lines through 
Norfolk seeking authority to depart from the provisions of 
the fourth section in order to meet the competition of the 
Southern Pacific Company via its water-and-rail route 
through Galveston have not shown that they are at such 
disadvantage in respect to this traffic as to justify fourth 
section relief. and these applications should be denied. 

An order will be entered in accordance with these find- 
ings. 

AITCHISON, Commissioner, dissenting in part: 

The order of the Commission entered June 30, 1917, ef- 
fective October 15, 1917, which denied authority to main- 
tain rates on commodities from eastern defined territory 
to Pacific coast ports lower than the rates contempora- 
neously in effect on like traffic, to intermediate points, 
could manifestly have been met by the filing of tariffs re- 
ducing the rates to intermediate points to the Pacific coast 
port level ag well as by increasing the coast termina] rates. 
The carriers have followed the latter course. I am unable 
to agree with the majority of the Commission in the 
interpretation it placed upon the amended fourth section 
of the act in Transcontinental Rates. 46 I. C. C., 236, 252, 
which followed its decision Reopening Fourth Section Ap- 
plications, 40 I. C. C., 35. The adjustment proposed in the 
tariffs now before the Commission can be justified only by 
ignoring the last paragraph of the amended fourth section, 
and this in my judgment cannot lawfully be done. 

I cannot find that as to the commodity. rates proposed 
in schedules B and C, where advances are made either to 
the intermountain country or to the Pacific coast ports, the 
carriers have justified the advanced rates as reasonable. 
In cases before the Commission in which certain rates 
were prescribed as reasonable in and of themselves to 
various intermountain points, the whole traffic of this sec- 
tion was not before the Commission as is now the case, 
and it by no means follows that rates which might then 
have been prescribed as reasonable would have been made 
if the whole Pacific slope traffic instead of a limited por- 
tion thereof had been under consideration. 

In the remainder of the report I concur. 

(The fifteenth section order is No. 283.) 


REPARATION DECISION 


No. 132.—October Term, 1917. 

In Error to the United 
States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit. 


e [January 21, 1918.] 
Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion of the Court. 
This is a suit brought by the defendants in error to re- 
cover reparation from the railroads for charging a rate on 


Southern Pacific Company et al., 
Plaintiffs in Error, vs. Darnell- 
Taenzer Lumber Company et al. 


hardwood lumber, alleged to be excessive. The Interstate. 


Commerce Commission had found the rate to be excessive 
and had made an order for reduction from 85 to 75 cents, 
which was obeyed, and also one for reparation to the ex- 
tent of the excess, which was not obeyed. 13 I. C. C., 668. 
A demurrer to the declaration was sustained by the Cir- 
cuit Court on the ground that it was not alleged that the 
plaintiffs had paid the excessive rates or that they were 
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damaged thereby. 190 Fed. Rep. 659. The declaration was 
amended, but at the trial the judge directed a verdict for 
the defendants, presumably on the ground argued here, 
that it did not appear that the plaintiffs were damaged. 
The judgment was reversed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 221 Fed. Rep., 890. 137 C. C. A., 460. At a new 
trial the jury were instructed that if they found ihe rate 
charged unreasonable and that prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reasonable, they should find 
for the plaintiffs in accordance with the Commission’s 
award. The jury found for the plaintiffs and this judg- 
ment was affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 229 
Fed. Rep., 1022. 143 C. C. A., 663. 

The only question before us is that at which we have 
hinted: . Whether the fact that the plaintiffs were able to 
pass on the damage that they sustained in the first in- 
stance by paying the unreasonable charge, and to collect 
that amount from the purchasers, prevents their -ecover- 
ing the overpayment from the carriers.—The answer is 
not difficult. The general tendency of the law, in regard 
to damages at least, is not to go beyond the first step. As 
it does not attribute remote consequences to a defendant, 
so it holds him liable if proximately the plaintiff has suf- 
fered a loss. The plaintiffs suffered losses to the amount 
of the verdict when they paid. Their claim accrued at 
once in the theory of the law and it does not inquire into 
later events. Olds vs. Mapes-Reeve Construction Co., 177 
Mass., 41, 44. Perhaps strictly the securing of such an 
indemnity as the present might be regarded as not differ- 
ing in principle from the recovery of insurance, as res 
inter alios, with which the defendants were not concerned. 
If it be said that the whole transaction is one from a busi- 
ness point of view, it is enough to reply that the unity in 
this case is not sufficient to entitle the purchaser to re- 
cover, any more than the ultimate consumer who in turn 
paid an increased price. He has no privity with the car- 
rier. State vs. Central Vermont Ry. Co., 81 Vt., 459. See 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Co., 14 I. C. C., 199, 207-209. Baker Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Chicago Northwestern Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 605. The car- 
rier ought not to be allowed to retain his illegal profit, and 
the only one who can take it from him is the one that 
alone was in relation with him, and from whom ‘the ear- 
rier took the sum. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. Co. vs. Ballou & Wright, 242 Fed. Rep., 862. Behind 
the technical mode of statement is the consideration well 
emphasized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, of 
the endlessness and futility of ‘the effort to follow every 
transaction to its ultimate result. 13 I. C. C., 680. Prob- 
ably in the end the public pays the damages in most cases 
of compensated torts. 

The cases like Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs. International 
Coal Mining Co., 230 U. S., 184, where a party that has 
paid only the reasonable rate sues upon a discrimination 
because some other has paid less, are not like the present. 
There the damage depends upon remoter considerations. 
But here the plainuffs have paid cash out of pocket that 
should not have been required of them, and there is no 
question as to the amount of the proximate loss. See 
Meeker vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., 236 U. S., 412, 429. 
Mills vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., 238 U. S., 473. 

An objection is taken to the jurisdiction of this Court 
upon writ of error. An application is made for a certiorari 
in case the objection is held good, and as we should grant 
the latter writ in that event the question has no impor- 
tance here except as a precedent. We are inclined to take 
the course followed sub silentio in Mills vs. Lehigh Val- 
ley R. R. Co., and to treat cases brought under section 16 
of the act to regulate commerce, which authorizes the 
joinder of all plaintiffs and all defendants as standing on 
a peculiar ground. 

Judgment affirmed. 


CHIEF COUNSEL FOLK RESIGNS. 

Joseph W. Folk, chief counsel to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has resigned to become counsel for 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce for three years. It 
is said the object of Folk’s selection is to conduct 4 
campaign for the abolition of the free bridge arbitrary 
at St. Louis and the equalization of railroad rates affect- 
ing St. Louis trade and commerce. 
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STATUS OF THE RAILROAD BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General McAdoo is getting anxious about the 
railroad bill in Congress and the trouble it is encounter- 
ing in the interstate commerce committee, which is en- 
deavoring to get it in shape, for consideration in the 
Senate. 

Mr. McAdoo January 31 went to the capitol and dis- 
cussed the situation informally with several senators, urg- 
ing that the measure be expedited as much as possible. 
There is wide divergence of view in the committee on 


’ two important points, and, in order that prolonged debate 


may be obviated in the Senate, if possible, it is hoped 
by administration leaders that the committee can work 
out a biil upon which agreement will be nearly unanimous. 

The differences of view relate to the limitation of gov- 
ernmental operation after the war and the power to fix 
rates. Although a majority of the committee has voted 
once to limit the government control to one year after 
the war and to deny rate fixing to the Director-General, 
these matters are by no means settled and it is feared 
the committee may.be unable to agree, thus precipitating 
a controversy in the Senate. 

The interstate commerce committee January 31 ap- 
pointed a subcommittee consisting of Senators Robinson 
of Arkansas and Townsend of Michigan to attempt to 
reach an agreement on these two important issues. 

Senator Underwood said he believed a compromise 
agreement could be reached. 

That there will be some limitation on government con- 
trol placed in the bill, either by the committee or by the 
Senate, is decclared to be vital to the passage of the 
bill, according to some Democratic as well as Republican 
leaders. 

In voting January 29 seven to six to end government 
control of railroads inside of a year after the end of the 
war the Senate committee on interstate commerce is be- 
lieved to have laid the foundation for a fight between 
the opponents of government ownership and those not 
willing to have a start made in that direction. Senators 
Smith, Pomerene and Underwood, three old-time Demo- 
crates, voted with Watson, Townsend, McLean and Kel- 
logg, regular Republicans, in favor of the year limitation. 
This fight is expected to overshadow all other contentions, 
even that relating to the rate-making power. Senator 
Poindexter, irregular Republican, will try to have the 
committee rescind its action. Failing that, he will make 
a minority report. 

Amendment of the administration railroad bill to the 
effect that the President shall not have power to fix rates 
was approved by the Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee January 30 by a vote of 7 to 6. No amendment was 
drafted, but on motion of Senator Underwood the com- 
mittee went on record as favoring leaving rate fixing in 
the hands of the Commission and the state commissions. 

Senators Pomerene, Gore and Underwood, Democrats, 
and Cummins, McLean, Kellogg and Townsend, Republi- 
cans, voted for the motion. Against it were Senators 
Smith of South Carolina, Myers, Robinson, Thompson and 
James, Democrats, and Poindexter, Republican. 

The alignment on the question of the tenure of govern- 
ment control of the railroads, shown in the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, is between the conserva- 
tives and the radicals—in both parties. The exception 
to that is Senator Smith of South Carolina, chairman of 
the committee. 

Some question has been raised as to whether Senator 
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Pomerene is a conservative, but his age in politics puts 
him into that classification, though, at times, he has been 
counted among the radicals. Senator Underwood has al- 
ways been a conservative and especially was he a con- 
servative on the question of free sugar, the only question 
that ever caused the now dominant party to lose any 
part of the far southern states. He resisted free sugar, 
in committee, until he could no longer make a successful 
fight. He gave in to the majority. 

The Republican senators who voted for the one-year 
limitation are all well established in the school that be- 
lieves in allowing existing conditions to continue. 


Situation in Congress. 

It is the hope of the chairman of the congressional 
committees on interstate commerce to have committee 
consideration of the railroad compensation bill well on 
toward the point where a repcrt may be made on the 
matter early in February. They, however, are about the 
only ones who are so optimistic. Many members of the 
committee think it will be weeks before either will be 
ready to report. 

Veteran observers of legislation believe President Wil- 
son and his administraticn are in a critical situation in 
their relations with the law-making branch of the gov- 
ernment—so ciitical, in fact, that it is considered doubt- 
ful whether they can rrocure compenration leg’slation in 
the form in which they desire. 

Original chaos may have been worse than the existing 
railroad situation, but those who have had anything to 
do with transportation or legislation pertaining thereto 
during the last two weeks havé grave doubts about the 
accuracy of anyone asserting it was. 


Director-General McAdoo’s first and only order making 
chanres in rates created not merely confusion, but 
aroused hostility on the part of the men who uce rail+ 
road facilities. That order relates to demurrage. 

This situation in the Commission, however, was as 
nothing to the confusion in the minds of congressmen as 
to “what is what” either with regard to the desires of 
the administration or as to the legal effect of the taking 
over. 

Commissioner Anderson, on January 25, explained the 
bill, as he thought, at the time he was speaking, it should 
be reported by the Senate committee. -He said he thought 
there should be a provision in the bill authorizing the 
President to relinquish a railroad whenever he thought 
such relinquishment desirable. 

That statement did not provoke much comment at the 
time. Before he made it he had been saying that the 
President’s proclamation did not mean that all railroads 
had been taken over. That position is in accordance with 
the proposition that sent the short lines spinning through 
the air. 

The point has since been made that if the proclamation 
of seizure did not bring all the railroads under federal 
control, there is nothing to prevent the President with- 
holding a decision as to any particular carrier’s status 
until he has made sure he wants it or does not want it. 

The fact that has given congressmen the most trouble 
is that shippers have told them they cannot obtain any 
information or any opportunity to talk with the new man- 
agers of the railroads when they go to the Interstate 
Commerce building; where Mr. McAdoo and his staff are 
housed; that nobody knows what is the right or the 
wrorg of any question that may be raised. In other 
words, that the railroad men have lost their power but 
they cannot find that Mr. McAdoo has acquired it, and 
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they cannot find out whether the Commission is claiming 
anything as to power. 

Up to this time complaints by shippers have always 
moved the congressmen into activity because, in most 
parts of the country, failure to take steps in behalf of 
the shipper and against the carrier has been almost 
equivalent to a sentence of political death. Inasmuch 
as Mr. McAdoo is retaining the old railroad staffs, the 
people out in the country seem inclined to hold that there 
has been no change and that their congressmen should 
busy themselves with troubles produced by what the com- 
plainants think is railroad official wrong-headedness. 

But the man from the capitol cannot get anywhere 
with the new management. Individual senators and rep- 
resentatives find it hard to get to Mr. McAdoo, if not 
practically impossible. They do not care to see the rail- 
road presidents and lawyers holding places around him, 
hence there is an immense “grouch”’ against the new 
order of things. 

Prouty on the Stand. 

Valuation Director Prouty was on the witness stand 
before the House committee January 23. He said he was 
opposed to fixing a definite time for the return of the 
railroads to their owners, because no one could say how 
long the reason for holding them would last. The longer 
the war lasts the more complete would be the disintegra- 
tion of the railroad organization and the longer it would 
take to build it up again to receive back the property 
taken by the government. Sufficient time should elapse 
between the ending of the war and the return of the 
property to enable the owners to build up their organ- 
izations again. 

He thought it within the power of Congress to take the 
railroads and to prescribe their compensation in an act 
instead of going through the routine of condemnation, 
and that the compensation offered in the pending bill was 
fair. If the war lasts three years more, he thought, the 
valuation work of the Commission will be so nearly com- 
plete that the data on hand will enable the government 
to use it effectively in settling compensation questions, 
whether under condemnation of the property itself or in 
the fixing of rent during war occupation. 


Arguments on the Bill. 


Arguments on the compensation bill, revised by Com- 
missioner Anderson to meet objections to the form rather 
than to the substance of the measure, were completed 
January 29, when the men who have been furnishing facts 
and advice appeared before the House committee. They 
gave their ideas to the Senate committee January 26, 
when Alfred P. Thom, Samuel H. Cowan, Glenn E. Plumb, 
Clifford Thorne and Commissioner Anderson addressed 
the committee. The idea was to complete arguments on 
January 28, but Mr. Thom took so large a part of Jan- 
uary 28 that the others had to use time the following day. 

Before the Senate Mr. Cowan argued that the proposal 
was to take a broken-down horse, doctor him up and pay 
his owner the same price that would be paid for a good 
animal. He opposed the giving of any surplus during the 
government operation of the railroads unless it was done 
under the rule of competition. He suggested that part ‘of 
the surplus might be allowed if they could earn any, but 
the greater part should go to the government. 

“You ought to give the railroads all they are entitled 
to and a little bit more, but not a whole lot more,” said 
he. “Whether they bought the property, had it given to 
them or whether they stole it, they must be given a rea- 
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sonable compensation, if their consciences will allow them 
to take it, but when you have guaranteed interest and 
dividends you have done all good conscience requires. 
Let the government take the surplus and stimulate the 
managers by allowing them to earn part of it, so they 
will get a little more than the guaranteed interest and 
dividends.” e 

Cowan’s excuse for remarking about paying full price for 
a crippled horse was prompted by Mr. Thom’s remark that 
the government should not cripple a horse so as to buy 
him at its price. 

Mr. Plumb repeated his argument, made before the valu- 
ation division, that railroads are not private property, and 
under the charter limitations, which he denominated the 
bond, they are not entitled to a drop of blood—that is to 
say, they are entitled to no more than a return on the 
money they have invested in the property, or a reasonable 
rate of interest thereon, without considering what the 
property might bring if they owned the land in fee simple 
which the improvements of the community have made 
more valuable for some other use, if the other use were 
possible if the railroad were not there. He spoke for 
the brotherhoods, which are supposed to want capital ob- 
ligations kept down so there will be more left for the 
train operatives. 

Clifford Thorne argued particularly against allowing 
either the President or the Director-General to fix rates. 
As he figures it, the railroad owners, while not in pos- 
session of their property, will be in favor of high rates 
because high rates will help them show to a court how 
much more valuable the property is than generally sup- 
posed, if the government decides to buy them, and, if 
they are restored to their owners a high basis will be 
welcome. He also suggested that high rates would be 
a temptation to the government to pay war expenses out 
of railroad revenues, rather than bond issues. Senator 
Cummins asked Mr. Thorne if the men surrounding Mr. 
McAdoo were not those who have been consistent advo 
cates of high rates. ; 

He said they were and that formerly the Interstate 
Commerce Commission building was cluttered up with 
railroad men who crowded the elevators and halls, 
“swamping the Commission” with their efforts to obtain 
higher rates. “Now they are permanently lodged there 
by the government and frequently a shipper cannot get 
to Mr. McAdoo except through the permission of a rail- 
road man,” said he. 

Commissioner Anderson wanted to know if a commis- 
sioner should not hear the side of the railroad man. 
Thorne said certainly the railroad side shou!d be heard, 
but he suggested that the shipper should also be heard 
and that the National Industrial Traffic League had been 
denied a hearing on the demurrage rates, while “the other 
fellows” could discuss the matter, ex parte, in Mr. Mc 
Adoo’s private office. 

“Tf you turn this power of rate-making to a one-man 
tribunal,” he said, “it will bring disaster to many it 
dustries. If Congress wants to avoid litigation,” he said, 
“it will have to accept the proposition made by the cal 
riers, that the guarantee return be the average for the 
years 1916 and 1917, instead of the three-year averase 
proopsed by the President.” He urged that the guarantee 
be confined to fixed charges, reasonable dividends, and a 
part of the surplus. He read a resolution adopted at a 


eonvention of the Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association January 
25, asking that the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
allowed to retain its authority over rates. 
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substitute the snap judgment of one man would be a 
calamity to American industry.” 

Since November 18, Mr. Anderson said, he had been 
working night and day on the compensation bill and on 
methods for dealing with the situation which caused the 
railroads’ war board to send for the operating vice-presi- 
dents of the eastern district to take what were considered 
at that time drastic steps to relieve the congestion. Mr. 
Anderson said the President’s proclamation, promulgated 
December 26, was completed two days before. He con- 
sidered that the essence of the plan he had originally 
worked out had stood the fire of criticism better than he 
nad reason to hope it would. While he had no idea that 
the bill was perfect, he said no practical proposition had 
been presented that was not now embodied in the re- 
drafted bill. 


He said the plans proposed by Cowan and Thorne for 
guaranteeing interest, dividends and part of the surplus 
“would be destructive of the very purpose of federal con- 
trol, which is to co-ordinate the railroads into one system 
and to make railroad men feel that they are working 
for the nation instead of for individual companies.” 

“If you reject that,” he added, “there is practically 
nothing before you attacking the proposed basis as the 
foundation for an agreement. These plans all have the 
same inherent vice—that they won’t work.” 


Commissioner Anderson said he had reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that it was necessary to “leave” the 
absolute power of rate making in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, although he ought not to use it except in emer- 
gencies, but should employ the machinery of the Com- 
mission. He had suggested that a bill be drafted which 
would retain in the Interstate Commerce Commission all 
the power not inconsistent with the necessary war power 
of the President, but had found no one who could draw 
a bill that would work, although he thought that the 
President had made it clear in his proclamation that he 
would not interfere except in special cases. He said that 
if Mr. Plumb had had to draft a bill-to met all Plumb’s 
criticisms instead of making an oration about the work of 
others, he would not have had time to read the “Merchant 
of Venice” recently. As to the rate question, he said 
that if the railroads are not self-supporting it will be 
the duty of the President to raise rates. 


A time limit to Mr. Anderson is almost obnoxious. He 
said that most thinking people who had studied the ques- 
tion were coming to the conclusion that there should be 
no time limit. Mr. Thom had referred to the possibility 
of a political campaign on the question of government 
ownership. This would be almost certain, he suggested, 
if Congress were required to decide the question of re- 
tention by a certain date. 


REVISED RAILROAD BILL 


Following is the revised railroad compensation bill (S. 
3632) which is now under consideration in committee: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the President, having in time of war taken 
Over the possession, use, control and operation (called 
herein Federal control) of certain systems of transporta- 
tion (called herein carriers), is hereby authorized to agree 
With and tv guarantee to any such carrier making returns 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission that during the 
Period of such Federal control it shall receive as just 
compensation an annual sum (herein called standard 
return), payable in reasonable installments, for each year 
ani pro rata for any fractional year of such Federal con- 
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trol, at a rute equivalent as nearly as may be to its aver- 
age annual railway operating income (including therein 
such income of lines acquired by, leased to, or consoli- 
dated with such carrier between July 1, 1914, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1217,) for the three years ended June 30, 1917, 
and in addition thereto an annual sum payable likewise 
in reascnable installments reckoned at a rate per centum 
to be fixed by the President upon the cost of any addi- 
tions or improvements, less retirements, made during 
the six months ended December 31,.1917. In the com- 
putation of such income, debits and credits arising from 
the accounts callec in the monthly reports to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, equipment rents and joint 
facility rents, shall be included. The standard return 
and the cost of such additions and improvements are to be 
ascertained by the Commission from the reports, books 
and other pertinent data of such carrier and certified by 
it to the President. Its certificate shall, for the purpose 
of such agreement, be taken as conclusive of the amount 
of such average annual railway operating income and of 
such cost. 

Every such agreement shall provide that any Federal 
taxes under the Act of October 3, 1917, or acts in addition 
thereto or in amendment thereof, commonly called war 
taxes. assessed for the period of Federal control, begin- 
ning January 1, 1918, or any part of such period, shall be 
paid by the carrier out of its own funds, or shall be 
charged against or deducted from the standard return; 
that other taxes assessed under Federal or any other 
governmental authority for the period of Federal control] 
or any pari thereof, either on the property used under 
such Federal control or on the right to operate as a car. 
yier, or on the revenues or any part thereof derived from 
operation (not including, however, assessments for public 
improvements or taxes assessed on property under con- 
struction and chargeable under the classification of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investment in road 
and eauipment). shall be paid out of the revenues derived 
{rom railway operations while under Federal control; that 
all taxes assessed under Federal or any other govern- 
mental authority for the period prior to January 1, 1918, 
whenever levied or payable, shall be paid by the carrier 
out of its own funds or shall be charged against or de- 
ducte¢e from the standard return. 


The President is further authorized in such agreement 
to make all reasonable provisions for the maintenance, 
repair and renewals of the property, and for the creation 
of reserve funds therefor, and for the depreciation thereof, 
t> the end that at the temination of such Federal control 
either the property shall be returned to the carrier in 
substantially as good repair and in substantially as com- 
plete equipment as at the beginning of Federal control, 
or that just payment shall be made therefor. 

The President is further authorized in such agreement 
to make all other reasonable provisions, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act or of the Act of August 29, 
1916, that he may deem necessary or proper for such Fed- 
eral control or for the determination of the mutual rights 
and obligations of the parties to the agreement, arising 
from or out of such Federal control. 


If the President shall find that the condition of any 


. carrier was during all or a substantial portion of the 


period of three years ended June 30, 1917, because of 
non-operation, receivership or other undeveloped or ab- 
normal conditions, so exceptional as to make the basis 
of earnings, hereinabove provided for, plainly inequitable 
as a fair measure of just compensation, then the Presi- 
dent may make with the carrier such agreement for such 
amount as just compensation as under the circumstances 
of the particular case he shall find just. 

See. 2. That if no such agreement is made, the Presi- 
dent may nevertheless pay to any carrier while under 
Féderal control, an annual amount, payable in reasonable 
installments, not exceeding 90 per centum of the esti- 
mated annual amount of just compensation, remitting 
sucn carrier to its legal rights for any balance claimed 
to the remedies provided in Section 3 thereof. Any 
amount thereafter found due such carrier above the 
amount paid shall bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
centum per annum; and any excess amount paid here- 
under shall be recoverable by the United States with 
interest at the same rate. 

See. 3. That all claims for just compensation not ad- 








juste as provided in Section 1 shall, on the application of 
the President or of any carrier, be submitted to boards, 
each consisting of three referees to be appointed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, members of which and 
the official force thereof being eligible for service on such 
boarcs without additional compensation. Such boards of 
referees are iereby authorized to summon witnesses, re- 
quire the production of papers, view properties, administer 
oaths, and may hold hearings in Washington and else- 
where, as their duties and the convenience of the parties 
may require. Such’cases may be heard separately or to- 
gether or by classes, as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or any board of referees to which any such cases 
shall be referred may determine. Said boards shall give 
full hearings to such carriers and to the United States; 
shail consider all the facts and circumstances; and shall 
report as soon as practicable in each case to the Presi- 
dent the just compensation, calculated on an annual basis 
and otherwise in such form as to be convenient and avail- 
able for such agreemet as is authorized in Section 1. The 
President is authorized to enter into an agreement with 
such carrier for just compensation upon a basis not in 
excess of that reported by such board, and may include 
therein provisions similar to those authorized under Sec- 
tion 1. Failing such agreement, either the United States 
or such carrier may file a petition in the Court of Claims 
for the purpose of final ascertainment of the amount of 
such just compensation, and in the proceedings in said 
court the report of said referees shall be prima facie 
evidence of the amount of just compensation and of the 
facts therein stated. 

Sec. 4. That the just compensation that may be deter- 
mined as hereinbefore provided by agreement or that 
may he adjudicated by the Court of Claims shall be in- 
creased by an amount reckoned at a reasonable rate per 
centum to be fixed by the President upon the cost of 
any additions and improvements, less retirements, to the 
property of such carrier made by such carrier with the 
approval of or by the President while such property is 
under Federal control. 

Sec. 5. That no carrier while under Federal control 
shall, without the prior approval of the President, declare 
or pay any dividend in excess of its regular rate of divi- 
dends during the three years ending June 30, 1917; Pro- 
vided, however, that such carriers as have paid no regu- 
lar dividends or no dividends during said period, may, 
with the prior approval of the President, pay dividends 
at such rate as the President may determine. 

Sec. 6. That the sum of $500,000,000 is hereby appro- 
priated out of the Public Treasury from any funds not 
otherwise appropriated, which together with any funds 
available from any operating income of said carriers, may 
be used by the President as a revolving fund for the pur- 
pose of paying the expenses of the Federal control, and 
so far as necessary the amount of just compensation, and 
to provide terminals, improvements, engines, rolling stock 
and other necessary equipment, such terminals, improve- 
ments and equipment to be used and accounted for as the 
President may direct, and to be disposed of as Congress 
may hereafter by law provide. 

The President may also, on or in connection with the 
property of any carrier, make or order any carrier to 
make any additions and improvements necessary or de- 
sirable for war purposes or in the public interest. He 
may from said revolving fund advance to such carrier all 
or any part of the expense of such additions and improve- 
ments so ordered and constructed by such carrier or by 
the President, such advances to be charged against such 
carrier and to bear interest at such rate and be payable 
on such terms as may be determined by the President, to 
the end that the United States may be fully reimbursed 
for any sums so advanced. 

Any loss claimed to accrue to any carrier by reason of 
any such additions or improvements so ordered and con- 
structed may be determined by agreement between the 
President and such carrier; failing such agreement the 
amount of such loss shall be ascertained as provided in 
Section 3 hereof. 

From said revolving fund the President may expend 
such an amount as he may deem necessary or desirable 
for the purchase, construction or utilization and operation 
of canals, boats, barges, tugs and other transportation 
facilities on the inland, canal and coastwise waterways, 
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and may in the acquisition, operation and use of such 
facilities create or employ such agencies and enter into 
such contracts and agreements as he shall deem in the 
public interest. 

Sec. 7. That for the purpose of providing funds requi- 
site for maturing obligations or for other legal and proper 
expenditures, or for reorganizing railroads in receivership, 
carriers may, during the period of Federal control issue 
such bonds, notes, equipment trust certificates, stock and 
other forms of securities, secured or unsecured by mort- 
gage, as the President may approve as consistent with 
the public interest. The President may purchase for the 
United States all or any part of such securities at prices 
not exceeding par, and may sell such securities whenever 
in his judgment it is desirable at prices not less than the 
cost thereof; any sums available from the revolving fund 
provided in Section 6 may be used for such purchases. 

Sec. 8. That the President may execute any of the 
powers herein atid heretofore granted him with relation 
to Federal control through such agencies as he may deter- 
mine, and may fix the reasonable compensation for the 
performance of services in connection therewith; and may 
utilize the personnel and facilities of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission -and call upon members of such Com- 
mission, or any of its employees, or employees of any 
department of the Government for such services as he 
may deem expedient. No such Federal official or employee 
shall receive any additional compensation for such serv- 
ices. 

Sec. 9.. That the President may prescribe a reasonable 
system and schedule of compensation for the disability or 
death resulting from an injury occurring, or that may have 
occurred at any time after the beginning of such Federal 
control, and sustained in the course of his employment 
by a person employed, either directly by the United States, 
or indirectly through such carrier, in connection with 
such Federal control and operation; and. my likewise 
prescribe the means and method for the administration 
of such system and the determination and adjustment of 
any cJaim for such compensation and the payment thereof, 
as well as the expenses of the administration thereof, out 
of the operating revenues derived from the Federal oper- 
ation of the carrier, or out of any reserve fund or funds 
created therefrom. The President may, from time to 
time, revise and modify such system, schedule, means and 
metho. He may, in his discretion, transfer the admin- 
istration thereof to the United States Employees Com- 
pensation Commission. The rights and remedies so pro- 
vided shall exciude all other rights and remedies of the 
person injured, his personal representatives, dependents, 
or next of kin, either at common law or by statue, whether 
Federal or State, against either the carrier or the United 
States on account of such injury or on account of the 
disability or death resulting therefrom. 

The President may further prescribe that a reserve fund 
or funds shall be created, to be charged to operating ex- 
penses, fer the commuted value of any or all claims for 


‘compensation allowed or accrued during such Federal 


contrcl. 


Sec. 10. That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as modifying or restricting the powers heretofore 
conferred upon the President to take possession and as- 
sume control of any or all systems of transportation; and 
the President, in addition to the powers conferred by this 
Act, shall have. and is hereby given, such other and fur 
ther powers necessary or appropriate to give effect to the 
powers herein and heretofore conferred. The provisions 
of this Act shall also apply to any carriers to which Fed- 
eral control may be hereafter extended. 

Sec. 11. That carriers while under Federal control shall, 
in so far as is not inconsistent therewith, or with the 
provisions of this Act, or any other Act applicable to such 
Federal control, or with any order of the President, be 
subject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers. 
whether arising under statutes or at common law; and 
suits may be brought by and against such carriers and 
judgments rendered as now provided by law. But no 
process, mesne or final, shall be levied against any prop 
ertv under such Federal control. The President shall pre 
scribe the means and methods for the payment, out of 
the operating revenues derived from such Federal control, 
of any judgments and the enforcement of any decrees oF 
orders that may be rendered against the carrier arising 
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out of any acts or omissions in the course of such Federal 
operation and control. 

Sec. 12. That every person or corporation, whether 
carrier or shipper, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, agent 
or person acting for or employed by a carrier or shipper, 
or other person, who shall knowingly violate or fail to 
observe any of the provisions of this Act, or shall know- 
ingly interfere with or impede the possession, use, opera- 
tion or control of any railroad property, railroad or trans- 
portation system hitherto or hereafter taken over by the 
President, or shall violate any of the provisions of any 
order or regulation made in pursuance of this Act, or of 
any other Act concerning such possession, use, operation 
or control, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, 
upon conviction, be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or, if a person, by imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or both. Each independent transaction consti- 
tuting a violation of, or a failure to observe, any of the 
provisions of this Act, or any order entered in pursuance 
herecf, shall constitute a separate offense. For the taking 
or conversion to his own use or the embezzlement of 
money or property derived from or usedin connection 
with the possession, use or operation of said railroads or 
transportation system, the criminal statutes of the United 
States, as well as the criminal statutes of the various 
States, where applicable, shall apply to all officers, agents 
and employees engaged in said railroad and transporta- 
tion service while the same is under Federal control, to 
the same extent as to persons employed in the regular 
service of the United States. Prosecutions for violations 
of this Act, or of any order entered hereunder, shall be 
in the district courts of the United States, under the 
direction of the Attorney General, in accordance with 
the procedure for the collection and imposing of fines and 
penaltics now existing in said courts. 

Sec. 13. That all pending cases in the courts of the 
United States affecting railroads or other transportation 
systems brought under the Act to regulate commerce, 
approved February 4, 1887, as amended and supplemented, 
including the commodities clause, so called, or under the 
Act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies, approved July 2, 1890, and amend- 
ments thereto, shall proceed to final judgment as soon as 
may be, as if the United States had not assumed control 
of transportation systems; but in any such case the court 
having jurisdiction may, upon the application of the United 
States, stay execution of final judgment until the further 
action of Congress in respect of control of transporta- 
tion systems by the United States. 

Sec. 14. That the Federal control of transportation 
systems herein and heretofore provided for shall continue 
for and during the period of the war and until Congress 
shall thereafter order otherwise. But this Act is ex- 
Pressly declared to be emergency legislation enacted to 
meet conditions growing out of war; and nothing herein 
is to be construed as expressing or prejudicing the future 
policy of the Federal Government concerning the owner- 
ship, control or regulation of carriers or the method or 
basis of the capitalization thereof. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF BUSINESS 
The Trafic World Washington . Bureau. 

It is the intention of the administration to substitute the 
government for the owner in the operation of every busi- 
less that it thinks should be supervised and operated 
for the successful operation of war plans. The Lever food 
bill makes that possible. The substitution of the gov- 
etmment for the owners in the operation of the railroads 
was made possible by the act of Aug. 29, 1916. 

The fuel oil and gasoline parts of the oil industry will 
be the next to be taken over for operation under govern- 
Ment direction. Issuance of the President’s proclamation 
or orders by Fuel Administrator Garfield to bring about 
that supervision is expected any time. Mark Lawrence 
Requa, it was understood, would be made the administra- 
tion’s agent in that supervision. As chief of the division 
of petroleum in the Fuel Administration he has been pre- 
Paring for the taking over for more than two weeks. The 
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arrangements had gone so far by January 30 that it was 
understood that J. A. Middleton, general agent of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco and formerly traffic manager for that 
system, would be placed in charge of distribution by tank 
cars, while another transporttion man would be. placed 
in the Shipping Board organization to supervise the dis- 
tribution of fuel oil and gasoline by tank steamer. F. C. 
Joubert, the traffic man for the Shipping Board, is a 
former Standard Oil Company man. He was employed 
in the rail transportation end of the business, but had a 
general knowledge of the transportation by tank steamer. 


The thing that most plainly shows the desire of the 
administration to have the government substitute itself 
for the owners of businesses the administration thinks 
should be controlled is the finance corporation bill, a draft 
of which Secretary McAdoo sent to Congress January 29, 
the day on which he gave out an announcment concerning 
his desire to have Congress create a finance corporation 
wherewith the administration may carry forward its plans 
for “nationalizing” business. 


The proposed organization would be known as the War 
Finance Corporation, with a capital stock of $500,000,000, 
all subscribed by the government, unless it should decide 
to allow private individuals to buy stock. It would be run 
by five men, of which the Secretary of the Treasury would 
be a member. Federal Reserve Bank directors would be 
eligible to serve as directors and the thought is that Mr. 
McAdoo would put part of the Federal Reserve directors 
in charge of this corporation. 

One provision of the bill is that there may be no issues 
of “securities” in excess of $100,000 without the consent 
of the War Finance Corporation. That would not apply 
to railroads, the control of which rests in Mr. McAdoo. 
under another law, with the prospect that he will have 
at his disposal a “revolving fund” of $500,000,000, taken 
from the Treasury and kept intact by receipts from the 
railroads. 

The finance carporation, a device well known among 
big financiers, would have power to advance money to 
banks that loaned to corporations doing war work. In 
that way it would cover every field of activity other than 
railroads. 


In his announcement Mr. McAdoo said the plan was to 
have a central financing company modeled more nearly 
after the German than the British system. It would be 
more comprehensive than the British financing organiza- 
tion, but not as broad as the German, of which the 
Deutsche Bank of Berlin is the best known in the United 
States. It is said of it that a man may give that organ- 
ization an order for a spool of thread and have it ‘deliv- 
ered, or a transportation system girdling the earth and 
be certain that the latter will also be forthcoming, with- 
out any further effort on his part than the placing of the 
order and some evidence of an ability to pay for the 
scheme when it is completed. All the financing will be 
done by the bank, pending delivery of the article ordered. 

In theory the new corporation would not lend or provide 
money for enterprises other than those needed in the war 
and only for such of that class as could not obtain money 
through the regular banking channels. It is suggested, 
however, that inasmuch as no issue of securities in excess 
of $100,000 could be made without the approval of the cor- 
poration, practically every business would have to depend 
on it for its financing. It is suspected by those inclined 
to be offish toward the latest proposal that that sugges- 
tion that the company would not finance anybody who 
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could obtain capital from a bank, was put in to keep down 
opposition from the banks. 

Ten years is set down as the life of the proposed cor- 
poration, but it would be under an obligation to begin 
liquidafing its affairs six months after the close of the war. 
The idea is that most loans would be made for five years 
or less and to banks for only ninety days. Those who 
looked at the draft of the bill wondered why loans to 
banks would be necessary in view of the fact that the 
reserve bank system is supposed to enable banks to ob- 
tain money whenever they are willing to pledge their 
assets, which is what they would have to do, it is sub- 
mitted, to obtain loans from the finance corporation. 

The declaration that railroad financing would not be 
contemplated is taken with allowance, because, by indi- 
rection, it is believed, it would be able to take care of 
railroad needs in the same way that a national bank, by 
indirection, always has been able to lend money on real 
estate, although expressly forbidden to do so. 


THE SHORT-LINE PUZZLE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A state of mind verging on panic is reported as existing 
among the owners of the more than 880 short-line rail- 
roads in the country and their bankers on account of the 
declarations of Director-General McAdoo and John Barton 
Payne, one of his legal advisers, that, contrary to Mr. 
McAdoo’s notice, probably a good many of them will be 
excluded from the list of roads taken over under the 
President’s proclamation and Mr. McAdoo’s various orders 
issued thereunder. Many little communities are in dan- 
ger, it is said, of losing railroad connection with the rest 
of the country through the probable inability of the short 
lines to eontinue operations because they are to be treated, 
as the counsel of the roads involved expressed it, “like 
red-headed stepchildren,” while the big trunk lines and 
their owners are to be tucked under the eiderdown com- 
forts of the national treasury and snuggled up safe and 
warm during the continuance of the war. 

However, failure to be attached to the treasury is not 
what caused the greater part of this feeling of consterna- 
tion. It was, of course, a large factor in its production, 
but there is something more alarming following on the 
heels of the government’s seizure. 

That something else was the taking from the short lines 
of traffic by the trunk lines which are now admittedly 
operated as government lines. When Mr. McAdoo gave 
directions to transportation officials to disregard routing 
instructions given by shippers, thereby depriving shippers 
of a right given by the act to regulate commerce, the 
managers of the big roads construed that to be license 
for them to deprive the short roads of traffic which they 
could handle via their own rails. Thereupon, it is charged 
by reliable men, particularly men from Georgia, that the 
big roads declined to give their short-line connections 
any traffic that could be hauled to a destination on the 
rails of both the big and the little roads. 

Such refusals to follow routing instructions have been 
made to such an extent that one road, an official of which 
appeared before the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, within three weeks after the taking- 
over proclamation, lost forty per cent of its traffic. Other 
roads lost smaller percentages, all, however, enough to see 
bankruptcy around the corner if such operation was con- 
tinued. That was the fact when Director-General McAdoo 
expressed the belief that some of the small roads were 
“hollering before they were hit.” 
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Some of the banks that have been looking after the 
financial affairs of the short roads, immediately after 
the taking over, said they could not take any steps in 
the way of renewing notes or lending more money until 
they knew the terms on which the government had taken 
them over. Then, when the statement came out that 
some had been excluded, the banks that were anxious 
to know the terms’ before doing anything more, wanted 
to know whether the inquirer for money knew he had 
been taken over. 

Efforts on the part of short-line officials to have an 
interview with the Director-General had not been success- 
ful up to January 24. The fact that the short lines have 
a mileage of about 30,000, a property investment of 
more than $1,200,000,000 and a bonded indebtedness of 
$600,000,000, had not impressed the railway administration 
enough to obtain for them a hearing, much less repre- 
sentation in the railroad cabinet, or advisory board, sur- 
rounding Mr. McAdoo. 

Under the leadership of Bird M. Robinson, president, 
and T. F. Whittelsey, secretary, of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, a convention of as many short 
lines as could be reached hurriedly was held in Washing- 
ton January 23 and 24. Steps were taken to get into 
negotiation with Commissioner Anderson with a view to 
having the compensation bill amended so as to give the 
President jurisdiction to deal justly with the short lines, 
most of which are originators of tonnage, and as such 
entitled to much more than a mileage prorate in the divi- 
sion of carrying rates. 

The government railroad managers, however, are taking 
traffic from the short lines at every possible opportunity, 
thereby assuring, if the policy is continued, financial dis- 
tress among the industries dependent on the short-line 
roads possibly discriminated against in the execution of 
the seizure proclamation, and certainly discriminated 
against in the distribution’ of business by the taking 
thereof by the government roads of tonnage routed over 
the short lines by shippers who, in many cases, encour: 
aged the building of the short lines so as to force the 
big roads to give better service. 

The short-line men proceeded in their efforts to get into 
closer touch with the powers that be on the assumption 
that the seriousness of the situation, from both the finan- 
cial and transportation points of view, was not taken into 
consideration by them, else the position taken, that some 
railroads may be excluded, would never have been thought 
of. They desired to convince the administration, rather 
than undertake to influence Congress, except as a last 
resort. Col. H. H. Dean of the Gainesville Midland and 
Gainesville, was made chairman of a committee to argue 
the matter with Commissioner Anderson and persuade 
him that it would be poor policy to say that it was 
necessary for all Americans, except the owners and users 
of the short lines, the latter with a mileage of more than 
ten per cent of the total, to work together, but for the 
short-line railroads it would be necessary to sacrifice all 
the money and effort put into the branch lines for the 
development of areas not reached by the older railroads. 


RAILWAY BUSINESS ASSOCIATION. 

The dinner of the Railway Business Association, which 
was to have been held: January 25, but which was post 
poned, was definitely cancelled at a meeting of the general 
executive committee January 25 and subscriptions have 
been refunded. It was decided to hold a business conven: 
tion, without public dinner, on a date yet to be fixed. 
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NEW DEMURRAGE CODE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The thoroughly discounted change in the recently 
wrecked demurrage code was formally placed before the 
public January 30, just nine days after the effective date 
of the new tariffs which caused the disruption of the 
well-established body of car demurrage rules. The form 
in which the tariffs earrying into effect the changes 
agreed on in the conference of representatives of the Direc- 
tor-General, the Commission, National Industrial Traffic 
League and other shipers are to be published was prescribed 
as part of fifteenth section order No. 300. The Commis- 
sion issued that order in response te the request of the 
Director-General, thereby following the precedent it set 
when it issued the fifteenth section order under which 
the carriers filed the tariffs that were effective January 
21 destroying the demurrage system, which is now to be 
restored under tariffs effective February 10. 

The form of the tariffs to be filed is a comple demurrage 
code, based on the one that has been in effect for years. 
The big changes are carried in rules Nos. 7 and 9. The 
former establishes $3 as the normal demurrage charge 
lasting for the first four days after free time; then $6 
for each of three days after the first four, and then the 
maximum charge of $10 for each day thereafter. No. 7 
as rewritten is as follows: 


Section A.—On cars not subject to rule 9 (average agree- 
ment): After the expiration of free time allowed, the fol- 
lowing chargs per car per day, or fraction of a day, will be 
made until car.is released: 

For each of the first four days, $3. 

For each of the next three days, $6. 

For each succeeding day, $10 

Section B.—The charges on cars subject to average agree- 
ment are set forth in rule 9. 


Rule No. 9, as rewritten, is as follows: 


When a consignee enters into the following agreement, the 
charge for detention to cars, on all cars held for unloading by 
such consignee, shall be computed on the basis of the average 
time of detention to all such cars unloaded and released during 
each calendar month; such average detention and charge to be 
computed as follows: 

Section A.—One credit will be allowed for each car unloaded 
and released within the first twenty-four (24) hours of free 
time. After the expiration of forty-eight (48) hours’ free time, 
one debit per car per day, or fraction of a day, will be charged 
for each of the first four days. In no case shall more than one 
credit be allowed on any one car, and in no case shall more 
than four credits be applied in cancellation of debits accruing 
on any one car. When a car has accrued four debits, a charge 
of $6 per car per day, or fraction of a day, will be made for 
each of the first three days thereafter, and for each succeed- 
ing day, or fraction of a day, the charge will be $10. After a 
tar has accrued four debits, the charges named herein will 
apply on all subsequent Sundays and legal holidays. 

Section B.—At the end of the calendar month, the total num- 
ber of credits will be deducted from the total num- 
ber of debits and $3 per debit will be charged for the remain- 
der. If the credits equal or exceed the debits, no charge will be 
made for the detention of the cars and no payment will be 
made to consignee on account of such excess of credits; nor 
shall the credits in excess of the debits of any one month be 
— in computing the average detention for another 

onth. 


Section C.—A consignee who enters into this average agree- 
mnt shall not be entitled to cancellation or refund of demurrage 
a | ered Section A, paragraphs 1 and 3, or Section B 

ule 3. 

Section D.—A consignee who enters into this average agree- 
ment may be required to give sufficient security to the carrier 
we _ payment of balances against him at the end of each 

onth, 

The change in the bunching rule, paragraph 2 of rule 
No. 8, is accomplished by the interpolation of words in- 
tended to show that the benefit of the rule is to be con- 
fined to inbound freight. Inasmuch as the consignor can 
come pretty near controlling the delivery of cars to him, 
the necessity is for a rule to protect him on his outbound 
business. The interpolated words are: “Originating at 
the same point or at intermediate points moving via the 
Same route and” destined for one consignee. 


The last paragraph of instructions as to the detention 
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of cars for the grading of hay or grain has been taken 
from the end of those pertaining to rule No. 4 and at- 
tached to paragraph 4 of section B of rule No .2, as part 
of the rule instead of a mere instruction. 

McAdoo’s Order No. 7. 

The experience of the Director-General in this matter, 
it is believed, will constrain him to move with caution 
the next time any of his advisers suggests that he do 
something in a hurry, and in a sweeping way. His order 
No. 7 is as follows: 


All carriers -by railroads, subject to the jurisdiction of 
the undersigneG, are hereby ordered and directed forth- 
with to publish and file, and to continue in effect until 
further order, tariffs in the form shown in the attached 
appendix, effective February 10, 1918, wherein demurrage 
rules, regulations and charges shall be changed so as to 
provide: 

A. (1) Forty-eight hours (two days) free time for load- 
ing or unloading on all commodities. 


(2) Twenty-four hours (one day) free time on cars held 
for any other purpose permitted by tariff. 


B. That the average agreement rule be permitted, but 
that it apply solely to cars held for unloading. 

C. That under the average rule the number of days on 
which debits accrue be made four instead of five. 

D. That the demurrage charge on all cars, after the ex- 
piration of the free time allowed, be $3 for each of the 
first four days, $6 for each of the next three days, and 
$10 for each succeeding day. 

E. That the bunching rule be reinstated with the fol- 
lowing change in paragraph 2: 

Cars for unloading or reconsigning.—When, as the result 
of the act or neglect of any carrier, cars originating at 
the same point or at intermediate points moving via the 
same route and destined for one consignee, at one point, 
are bunched at originating point, in transit, or at destination, 
and delivered by the carrier in accumulated numbers in 
excess of daily shipments, the consignee shall be allowed 
such free time as he would have been entitled to had the 
cars been delivered in accordance with the daily rate of 
shipment. Claim to be presented to carriers’ agent within 
fifteen (15) days. 

These charges will supersede all those named in any 
existing tariffs applicable to carload freight except: 

1. Cars loaded with live stock. 

2. Empty cars placed for loading coal at mines or mine 
sidings or coke at coke ovens and car under load at mines 
or mine siding or coke at coke ovens. 

3. Foreign export freight awaiting ships at ports. 

4. Coal for transshipment at tidewater or lake ports. 

5. Empty private cars stored on railroad or private 
tracks, provided such cars have not been placed or ten- 
dered for loading on the orders of a shipper. 
and specifically contemplate the cancellation of all con- 
flicting provisions of existing tariffs. 

Upon my request the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued Fifteenth Section Order No. 300, authorizing the 
filing of tariffs to accord with the appendix hereto and to 
become effective February 10, 1918, on one day’s notice. 

Carriers shall immediately file said tariffs with appro- 
priate state commissions or other state authorities. 

Order No. 3 is hereby withdrawn and canceled. 


Shippers’ Emphatic Protest. 


The change of front on the part of Mr. McAdoo, and 
of the Commission, at his “request,” was brought about 
through the strenuous representations of shippers, who 
had received rather a cold reception when they went to 
see Mr. McAdoo the week before on the same matter. 
He was evidently impressed by the resulting hostility on 
their part, as well as, finally, by the justice of their 
protest and he called them back to Washington for a 
conference January 25. 

A committee of the Traffic League, composed of Guy 
M. Freer, F. B. Montgomery, J. S. Brown, Henry R. 
More and W. H. Chandler; responded to his call. They 
were asked to confer with George Hodges, secretary of 
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the dissolved railroad war board. The latter did not lay all 
Mr. McAdoo’s cards on the table, but apparently notices from 
shippers that they would require the oldest car to be set 
for unloading first caused consternation among railroad 
Officials. The application of that rule, as an offset for 
the abolished bunching rule, would force interminable 
switching and make congestion tighter than ever, it is 
pointed out. Big shippers had given notice they would 
insist on that “run around” rule if the bunching rule was 
abolished. . 

Railroad officials had construed Mr. McAdoo’s demur- 
rage order as authorizing them to abrogate the average 
agreement and the bunching rule. Advices sent out by the 
American Railway Association so interpreted the order 
directing the filing of tariffs. When Mr. McAdoo was 
asked whether his order was to be construed as doing 
that he said yes. Thereupon the Commission, without 
hearing or anything else, changed its fifteenth section 
permission so as to conform to the interpretation that 
had been indorsed by the Director-General, formally issu- 
ing its amended permission January 21, the day the tariffs 
became effective. 

All the tariffs were to have become effective January 
21. A good many of them did. At least half the rail- 
roads did not get their tariffs into the files before Janu- 
ary 21. They kept coming as late as January 26, but the 
Commission’s clerks, operating under the rules of the 
Commission, held up every tariff that failed to get in 
by January 21. They advised the roads sending them 
in that they would have to file fifteenth section applica- 
tions for permission to make the advances ordered by the 
Director-General—when they told them anything. They 
didn’t know the legal. situation. All they knew was the 
code of Commission rules prescribed for their government. 
They didn’t know the Director-General at all. 

Not all the tariffs that did get to the files by January 
21 were in conformity with even the amended order. 
Nearly all exempted live stock and coal. McAdoo’s only 
exemption was tonnage held at the ports for export. 


Agreement Reached. 

By January 26 the negotiations onthe points at issue 
had resulted in a tentative agreement by the carriers, the 
Commission (represented by Chief Examiner Carmalt) 
and the Traffic League committee. It was sent to Edward 
Chambers of McAdoo’s cabinet. McAdoo, Chambers and 
Carmalt went over the matter January 29, with the result 
that orders were finally issued January 30. 

To avoid the possibility of errors in publication of the 
tariff Director-General McAdoo annexed to his order a 
sample demurrage code to be published by all the carriers. 
He specifically ordered carriers to file tariffs with state 
commissions, thereby raising the question as to whether 
he has control over state rates, if any state commission 
cares to make the issue. The effort of the state commis- 
sions has been to keep demurrage rates and rules uniform; 
hence, if the question is raised it will probably be merely 
to test his powers over state rates and regulations. 

The participants in the conference were not voluble on 
the point as to what arrangement would be made to have 
the carriers make reparation of charges collected since 
January 21 over and above the amounts that would have 
fallen due under this revised scheme, but the opinion was 
that an arrangement of that kind would be made. 


A propcsal was made to the’ Fuel Administration that 
it should get out a statement saying that shippers whose 
plants are closed on Garfield holidays may use fuel enough 
to enable them to load and unload cars on such days so 
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as to save them from demurrage and also for the more 
important purpose of expediting the movement of cars, 
Garfield is expected to do that. If the question ag to 
whether demurrage accrues on Garfield holidays were sub. 
mitted to the Commission, the chances are it would hold 
that demtirrage accrues, because only Sunday and legal 
holidays are excepted. It thinks shippers, however, should 
not be penalized when prevented by Garfield holiday from 


working. 









LOBBYISTS AND PASSES ABOLISHED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
Director-General ‘McAdoo January 27 issued the folloy. 
ing general order No. 6: 
“To officers and directors of railroad companies: 


“During the period of possession, operation, and goverp- 
ment control of the railroads, it is necessary that officers, 
directors and agents of railroad companies be very care 
ful in the handling of moneys, and in dealing with trans. 
portation matters. Without attempting at this time to give 
general directions, there are a few matters involving the 
expenditure of money for purposes having no direct rela. 
tion to transportation which should receive immediate 
attention, as well as the issuance of free transportation. 

“It is ordered, therefore, that the carriers’ operating 
revenues shall not be expended: 

“1. Forthe payment of agents or other persons who are 
employed in any way to affect legislation. 

“2. For the employment of attorneys who are not actu 
ally engaged in the performance of necessary legal work 
for the company. 

“3. For the payment of expenses of persons or agencies 
constituting associations of carriers unless such associa- 
tions are approved in advance by the director-general. 

“4, For any political purposes or to directly or indi- 
rectly influence the election of any person, or an election 
affecting any public measure. 

“5. Issuance of free passes. 


“No passes or free transportation shall be issued by any 
carrier under federal control or any official of such carrier 
unless the issuance of such free transportation is ex 
pressly authorized by the act of Congress entitled ‘An act 
to regulate commerce, approved Feb. 4, 1887, and amend 
ments thereto,’ and any such passes or free transportation 
heretofore issued not in conformity with said act must be 
recalled. 

“This order applies to all carriers under federal control, 
whether interstate or intrastate.” 


The higher officials of the carriers are somewhat per 
turbed over the order to cut out unnecessary lawyers, 
legislative agents and associations. McAdoo’s office holds, 
as in the case of the short line railroads, that the way to 
find out what is considered an unnecessary employe or ex 
pense for belonging to an association is to apply to the 
Director-General’s office. Alfred P. Thom and Charles J. 
Faulkner are the most prominent of those in Washingtol 
who are believed to have lost their places under this order. 
Faukner for years has appeared before Congress coll 
mittees for railroads. He entered their employ soon after 
he quit being senator from West Virginia. 

While there has been no ruling, the understanding ' 
that classification committees and freight associations 
not fall under the ban of non-essential expenses. Ther 
is nothing, however, to prevent McAdoo holding otherwise 
and directing that their work be, done by the officials of 
each road. 

It developed January 29 that Director-General McAdoo’s 
order on passes was put out as a warning against a tend: 
ency of railroad officials to argue that, inasmuch as Me 
Adoo had superseded the Commission in the regulation o 
tailrcads, they might issue passes more liberally, es? 
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€ more cially to men engaged on work in connection with gov- place. The report is persistent that C. A. Prouty will join 
f cars, ernment contracts. Technically, perhaps, passes have the staff to represent shippers. 

. as to peen issued in violation of law and it was to stop that Mr. McAdoo has called on all railroads to furnish to 
re sub- tendency that McAdoo acted. The violations being with- him the names of officials receiving ten thousand dollars 
Id hold out intent to disregard the spirit of the law, prosecutions, a year and over, and also information as to the pay given 
d legal it is believed, could not result in convictions. directors and other data of that kind. 


should Nobody knows just what effect order No. 6 will have 
Ly from on the pay rolls of the railroad companies, other than 
that presidents and directors will have to apply to Mr. ORDER AFFECTING FOOD TRAINS 
McAdoo to find out whether the American Railway Asso- The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
HED ciation, the Trunk Line Association, the Central Freight 
Association and the dozens of other associations are to 
Bureau be disbanded. Inasmuch as each of the associations men: 
follow. tioned has a specific duty to perform for groups of rail- 
roads in their efforts to comply with the act to regulate 
: commerce, they will have to be continued until some 
govern- other arrangement can be made, because there is now 


agp no other way whereby the necessary tariff work may be 
Y care 
done. 


In a recent general order, Director-General McAdoo 
followed the precedent set. a year ago by the railroads’ 
war board, of running food and feed trains from the west 
to the east practically. on passenger train schedule. The 
order to run trains like that for the benefit of hungry 
humans and brutes took precedence over the embargoes 
authorized for the benefit of the Pennsylvania, B. & O., and 
Reading to enable them to get fuel to the eastern cities, 


l trans- : ‘ ' ; ial then in the grip of blizzard weather and conditions. The 
ba . Cnly ane City fe cntate. Fant the abolition of the instructions as to food for humans was limited to the 
yh “ Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee, of which Frank supplies for France, England and Italy. 


Trumbull is chairman and Alfred P. Thom is counsel. 
It was organized: by the railroads when the Newlands 
joint committee was created to devise better legislation 
for the regulation of the railroads. That organization 
vho are comes definitely within the inhibition of the order. When 

the compensation bill displaced the work of the Newlands 
»t actu- joint committee Mr. Thom appeared in behalf of the 
ul work railroads. 


gencies Apparently from this time forward the interests of the 
1ssocia- owners of the railroads will have to be guarded by men 
ral, paid from the contributions made by the owners other 


yr indi- than from railroad treasuries. 
lection 


nediate 
rtation. 


erating 


The only difference between 1917 and 1918 is that in 
the former year the orders were issued by the managers 
of the privately controlled railroads, while this year the 
orders came from a government official. They were sug- 
gested, however, by the men who employed that method 
of getting freight through in 1917. That was because the 
American Railway Association organization that was op- 
erating the railroads in 1917, from its offices at 719 Thir- 
teenth street, has been taken over by the Director-General 
and put on the ninth and tenth. floors of the Interstate 
Commerce building. The Sheaffer car commiti¢2, now a 
part of the government organization, but without. authority 

The stock of railroads is so widely held, and not gen- except at the nod of the Director-General, plans the move- 

erally by the men who have been operating them, that ment of trains as before. It must, however, submit its 

by any there may be a dislocation of the legislative machinery plans to the Director-General instead of, as_ before, 
carrier for a long time. It is taken, however, as a certainty sending out telegraphic orders to the different railroads. 


is eX that some organization will be made whereby the work Whether the change in the way of doing the same kind 


t : ' 
== will be carried on. Former Senator Charles J. Faulkner of work and under substantially the same plans will result 


rtation of West Virginia has long been regarded as the legislative jp giving more prompt movement of cars‘ or the hauling 


nust be agent for many railroads, and with no other connection of more tons, is a question that will not be answered until 
with them than legislation. Under the order, it is figured, 4 comparison of tonnage reports is possible. There is an 
control, he will be without employment by the companies, if any, impression that the imposition of a government organiza- 


that have employed him in Washington. tion on top of that of the railroads, for a time at least, 
Director-General McAdoo has been availing himself of will show a slowing up of physical operations. The rail- 
the services of the tariff and freight associations and the road men heretofore accustomed to planning and then ex- 
American Railway Association. In fact, he took over the’ ecuting must now first submit their plans to Edward Cham- 
Washington staff of the association and placed it in charge bers, who takes them in to the Director-General and must 
of the car service work it had been doing, merging the obtain his approval before the necessary orders can issue. 
Sheaffer committee and the Commission’s car service bu- “Whether that takes more or less time than was formerly 
, reau, in effect, by asking the Commission to lend him consumed nobody is yet able to say. 
rington the bureau of which E. H. DeGroot is the head.. The According to the announcement from Mr. McAdoo’s 
; order. Sheaffer committee and Messrs. DeGroot and Gutheim are “omce January 28, he issued instructions “in the matter 
S a working just as they were before the railroads were taken of embargo on the Pennsylvania lines east of Pittsburgh, 
- over. Baltimore & ‘Ohio éast of the Ohio River, and Philadelphia 
ting i8 ea ee eee ' & Reading, that the foliowing exceptions be made: 


ons of’ McADOO APPOINTMENTS EXPECTED — “(a) Food for animals. 


There The Trafic World Washington Bureau. “(b) Material used in the operation and upkeep of coal 
mines. 
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rerwise Director-General McAdoo is expected to announce a per- 
ials of manent staff soon. The announcement made immediately “To provide for the rail movement of food and supplies, 
after the taking over of the railroads was intended for the consigned to the French, British and Italian governments, 


-Adoo's emergency only. The speculation now is that Hale Holden, for ports on the north Atlantic seaboard, already accepted 
a tend: who left Washington ten days ago on account of a sick or under permit, arrangements have been made to con- 
as Mc wife, will not return, but that C. R. Gray, president of | solidate these shipments and move them in solid trains, or 
tion of the Western Maryland, who is serving during Mr. Holden’s groups of cars, east from Chicago, et Louis and interme: 


, espe absence as chief operating adviser, will continue in that diate terminals.” 
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CARS FOR FOOD AND FEED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

An agreement on rules for the distribution of cars to 
shippers of food and feed was reached January 30 by 
Director-General McAdoo and the Food Administration. 
The agreement as given out provides: 

“The grain and grain product and feed shippers are to 
first apply for cars in the usual way through railroad 
agents. In case of not being furnished within a reasonable 
time they may then apply to the zone administration grain 
division at the various terminals, stating the cars required, 
point at which it is desired cars should be set, character 
of the product to be loaded, the destination of shipment, 
and the consignee. 


“The shippers of sugar, beans, rice, vegetables, live 
stock, meat and perishables generally should first apply 
for cars in the usual way through railroad agents; in case 
of not being furnished in reasonable time they may apply 
directly to the Food Administration in Washington, stating 
the cars required, the point to be set, the character of 
the commodity to be loaded, the consignee and destination. 

“Diversion of shipment in transit except for perishables 
will not be permitted from destination given by the shipper 
to the forwarding agent of railroad where cars have been 
placed and loaned on the specific request of Food Admin- 
istration as outlined above. 

“The Food Administration does not undertake to secure 
cars, nor can the Director-General of Railroads in these 
uncertain times of blizzards and winter storms undertake 
to supply all cars applied for, but it is hoped that the new 
arrangement will give the Food Administration definite 
information, which it can give in/ turn to the Director- 
General of Railroads for his assistance in the distribution 
of cars into the territories and trades of the most acute 


needs.” V 
COAL DISTRIBUTION ZONES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
With maps and masses of data Howard HElliott, A. G. 
Gutheim and C. R. Marshall, representing Director-General 
McAdoo; G. N. Snider, formerly general coal agent of the 
New York Central; and Samuel Taylor and L. A. Lesher, 
of the Geological Survey, representing Fuel Administrator 
Garfield, are trying to delimit zones of destination for coal 
from the various producing districts. They are trying to 
devise a scheme for the prevention of cross hauling of 
coal. Another way of saying the same thing is that they 
are trying to find an answer to Frank Lyon’s question 
about wasted ton-miles. 


In a general way they have decided that coal from the 
Pittsburgh field may go to that pie-wedge territory witn 
Pittsburgh as the southernmost point of the angle; Erie 
the easternmost and Cleveland the westernmost, and also 
into the ships that carry it into the Northwest and into 
Canada; that Pocahontas and New River coal may go to 
tidewater points; that Black Mountain and Stonega may 
supply the Southeast; that western Kentucky may serve 
the territory reached through the Cincinnati gateway and 
on both sides of the C. H. & D., with Toledo as the farthest 
north point of shipment all-rail; that Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia coal may be used in Ohio, West Virginia and Michi- 
gan; and that is about as far as they have gone. 

It is a survey they are making of the whole situation 
with a view to having the Director-General of Railroads 
and the Fuel Administrator issue orders that will prevent 
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the “carrying of coals to New Castle,” as was done in the 
Mississippi Valley when Illinois coal was carried to Ten. 
nessee and Tennessee coal was carried north into Illinois, 
That operation was stopped by the American Railway As. 
sociation because the offenders were railroads that had 
made fuel coal contracts long before transportation cop. 
gestion became a matter of acute national concern. 

The survey is being made at the direction of the D,. 
rector-General and the Fuel Administrator. In making it 
those officials are thinking, not of this but of next winter, 
There is general official concurrence in the conviction that 
there can be no material improvement in coal distribution 
for the rest of this winter, even if the weather turns into 
a condition permitting easy operation of railroads. 

The fundamental idea underlying the move is that there 
will be even fewer engines and cars next winter than nov, 
in comparison with the volume of traffic, if not positively, 
and that it is vital to prevent unnecessary use of cars or 
engines. Looking at the map is the first part of the sur. 
vey, with a view to determining the shortest routes which 
might, if practicable, result in a saving of car and engine 
miles, especially the latter. 

The United States is not an exception to the rest of the 
world in the matter of machinery and machine tools. Its 
supply is constantly decreasing, relatively, if not positively, 
because sO many men are in the armies, At this time the 
shortage in motive power is the largest single fact in the 
whole transportation system. It is absolutely necessary, 
if the United States is to become an effective factor in 
the war, that the most rigid economy be exercised in the 
use of transportation facilities to the end that the factories 
be kept running and, above all things, that the American 
people be kept warm. 

Europeans, it is submitted, can get along with much 
less fuel than Americans and they have been doing so for 
the last eight months. One of the things this country 
undertook to do when it entered the war was to send coal 
abroad to keep French and Italian factories going. How 
much has been sent has not been published, but there is a 
definite impression that the amount is less than what it 
was thought we could send. 

It is a certainty that the supply to be sent abroad must 
be increased, and another conviction is that serious dis 
satisfaction will be shown if, next winter, the supply of 
fuel is as short as it has been during the unprecedentedly 
severe winter. On that conviction the Director-General 
and Fuel Administrator are working. 

If they, or any others, can work out a scheme or plan 
that will show a saving of engine-miles, orders to carry it 
into effect will be issued by the controllers of transporta- 
tion and fuel. The orders of the former may be in the 
form of prohibitory rail rates to hold the coal to territory 
which the Fuel Administrator thinks should be supplied 
from designated mines. The orders from the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator are supposed to hold fuel wherever, in his 
judgment, it is most needed. However, the legal right of 
a man to ship to whatever destinations please him have 
not been taken away—at least, not in such words that 
there can be no dispute about the deprivation; hence the 
possible necessity of prohibitory rates. 

The railroads, time and again, have been accused of 
dividing the country into zones—that is, of meddling with 
the commercial side of rate problems. Time and again the 
Commission has rapped this or that carrier over the 
knuckles for undertaking to restrict consumers on its lines 
to the mines or factories on its rails. President Smith, 
of the L, & N., is being quoted as having once said that 
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the Southeast is the only market for Stonega and Black 
Mountain coal. Now it is suggested that the Director- 
General and Fuel Administrator will officially order that 
fuel to go to the Southeast. Only a few months ago the 
Pennsylvania and other trunk lines were accused of tak- 
ing the Bessemer & Lake Erie by the scruff of the neck 
and shaking it until it agreed to quit making rates enabling 
coal from the Ford collieries going to the East. Now the 
new controller of transportation is expected to say that 


that is a proper limitation on the mine operators in tha 


field, because there are markets nearer home they should 
serve. 

How long it will take these officials to figure out a work- 
able scheme, if at all, is a matter of guess work. There 
is now no market competition and it may be comparatively 
easy. Then, again, it may be found that inter-acting forces 
of the privately owned railroads, the mine operators, buy- 
ers, and the Commission have established market bound- 
aries that come as near being natural, and therefore 
economical, from a transportation point of view, as a 
committee unhampered by carrier and market competition 
can figure out. 

Messrs. Elliott, Gutheim and Marshall, naturally, are the 
men who are doing most of the work because, primarily, 
itis a transportation problem. Coal operators advise with 
them. Once it was suggested that such and such a rail- 
road would have to be cared for in the distribution of 
tonnage. 

“There is no such railroad,” observed Mr. Elliott, whose 
whole work since last April has been that of trying to co- 
ordinate all rails into one system. Mr. Gutheim has had 
experience since that time in car distribution and knows 
the commercial side of the problem, while Mr. Marshall, 
having taken testimony in the lake cargo and Central 
Freight Association coal rate cases, heard about all that 
was to be heard, from the viewpoint of the operators. 


FUEL ORDER AND THE RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Nearly every day the publicity agents of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration give out statements indicating that that 
branch of the government service regarded the industry- 
closing fuel order more as an aid to the Director-General of 
Railroads than to the coal industry. In none of the ma- 
terial has there been the smallest intimation that it was 


necessary to close factories, office buildings, schools and 
churches because there was a lack of fuel, although the re- 
ports of the Geological Survey show that there was a ter- 
rific slump in production coincident with the raging of bliz- 


zards. Prior reports indicated that while the number of 
tons hauled by the railroads was as great as formerly, the 
coal has been so hurriedly handled that the amount of 
direct and non-combustible components more than ac- 
counted for the increased production occasionally shown 
in the reports. In other words, while the weight hauled 
by the railroads might have been greater than in preced- 
ing years, the heat-giving possibilities were less. 

It may be that in time the publicity men will change the 
tone of their productions, so as to avoid the appearance of 
one branch of the government criticising another. It is 
submitted that the time will come when all the decreases 
im tonnage will have to be accounted for on some ground 
other than unfavorable weather conditions. That time, 
however, has not come, so Dr. Garfield’s publicity men 
are free to put out the material that strengthens the im- 
Pression that if the new management of the railroads did 
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not suggest the Garfield holidays, it was pleased to have 
them decreed so as to enable it to get on its feet. Former 
managers intimate that with such powerful aids as the 
Garfield order, they, too, could have begun digging them- 
selves out of the congestion caused in the eastern district 
by.the efforts of the warmakers to funnel everything for 
Europe through the port of New York. Speaking of the 
day the first five Garfield holidays came to an end the 
Fuel Administration said: 

“Reports to the Fuel Administration indicated that the 
prime purposes sought to be accomplished by the regula- 
tion, the bunkering of ships and the supply of domestic 
consumers and public utilities, have been greatly served. 
Large numbers of vessels have been given the necessary 
fuel for their trans-Atlantic voyage. Less than 80 remain 
at northern Atlantic ports to-day, where a week ago 121 
were awaiting. Meantime, many vessels have arrived, re- 
ceived bunkers and left. 

“Railroad officials reported to the Fuel Administration 


. continued prompt movement of empty coal cars back to the 


mines. West Virginia, Pennsylvania and other operators re- 
ported unusual heavy loading in those coal fields. There was 
apparent a generally free movement of empty coal cars 
toward the mines. The full extent of this movement will 
not be fully felt for several days until the coal cars re- 
leased from the transportation congestion are taken back 
to the mines in the normal movement of traffic.” 

The new management of the railroads, when Dr. Gar- 
field issued his order of January 17, accomplished what the 
old management tried to bring about early in November— 
namely, the establishment of a non-essential list of indus- 
tries to which shipments of coal should be curtailed. The 
railroads’ war board’s Sheaffer car committee, about the 
middle of November, sent Robert S. Lovett, the priority 
agent, a list of so-called non-essentials and asked that he 
issue priority orders which would curtail transportation 
facilities provided for them. That proposal raised such 
a protest throughout the country that the priority agent 
did not act on it. What pressure was brought to bear on 
him to prevent action has never been disclosed. 

It is known that the former railroad management months 
ago also appealed to Dr. Garfield to place industries on 
rations, but he closed his ears. The effect of that closing 
of ears was the intensification of the congestion that has 
existed in acute form ever since the beginning of the un- 
restricted U-boat campaign. That campaign kept ships in 
harbors and reduced the number available for carrying 
away the war materials sent to New York under the “per- 
mit to ship” system put into effect on American railroads 
months before the present U-boat campaign was begun. 


In the order of January 17, Dr. Garfield established a 
preference list to be observed by sellers of fuel, the effect 
of which is to deprive what might be called non-essential 
industries of fuel. Four days later, Director-General Mc- 
Adoo intensified the distinction between essential and non- 
essential operations by authorizing A. H. Smith to em- 
bargo all freight offered to the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio east of Pittsburgh and the Ohio river, and the 
Philadelphia & Reading, except food, feed, fuel and muni- 
tions—that is to say, to deny them transportation for their 
products. The Garfield order indirectly creating the non- 
essential list is as follows: 

“Until further order of the United States Fuel Admin- 
istrator all persons selling fuel in whatever capacity shall, 
in filling their contracts or orders now on hand, give pref- 
erence to necessary current requirements of: railroads, 
domestic consumers, hospitals, charitable institutions, army 
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and navy cantonments, public. utilities, by-product coke 
plants supplying gas for household use, telephone and tele- 
graph plants, shipping for bunker purposes, the United 
States for strictly governmental purposes (not including 
factories or plants working on contracts for the United 
States), manufacturers of perishable food or of food for 
necessary immediate consumption, and municipal, county, 
or state governments for necessary public uses. Any ton- 
nage remaining after the foregoing preferred shipments 
have been made may be applied in filling any other con- 
tracts or orders.” 


That preference order, if executed, denies fuel to the 
industries which the Fuel Administrator, at that time, did 
not deem essential should be operated. The sellers of fuel 
were forbidden to give the non-essential industries fuel. 
On January 21; Director-General McAdoo forbade the 
Pennsylvania, B. & O. and Philadelphia & Reading to ac- 
cept anything other than essential freight, thereby accom- 
plishing exactly what the Sheaffer car committee asked to 
be done, away back in the early part of November. 


While there is no record on the subject, it is assumed 
that E. H. DeGroot and A. G. Gutheim, the Commission’s 
representatives sitting with the Sheaffer committee, 
agreed with that body: in recommending the creation of the 
non-essential list and the fuel rationing thereof. When 
the Director-General issued his embargo, denying trans- 
portation to the products of the non-essential industries, 
so-called, the publicity bureau of the Fuel. Administration 
said: 


“The Director-General of Railroads,-in complete co- 
operation with the United States Fuel Administration, has 
to-day authorized embargoes on general freight on eastern 
railroad lines. These embargoes will operate to aid ma- 
terially the efforts of the Fuel Administration in hastening 
the movement of coal to the preference list established by 
the Fuel Administration in its order of January 17.” 


PENNSYLVANIA FREIGHT CON- 
GESTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Commissioner McChord January 29 issued the following 

statement, summarizing reports of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission’s inspectors, relative to the congestion 

of freight traffic on the Pennsylvania Railroad and calling 

attention to the lack of any marked relief from the con- 
gestion on that line: 


A condition of serious congestion exists on the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad in the Philadelphia district and in the 
Pittsburgh district, and the line between is practically 
blocked with cars destined for those two points and be- 
yond. 


In the Philadelphia yards the normal daily movement 
of cars is 2,925. The reports covering the period from 
January 14 to January 25, inclusive, except for January 19, 
for which no report was furnished, show that the maxi- 
mum daily movement was 2,210 cars, and the average was 
less than 2,000. And on these same dates there were 
from 54.to 61 trains left over in the Philadelphia yards 
ready for movement, but for which no locomotives were 
available. The number of cars left in the yards varied 
from 3,825 to 5,750. During this entire period there were 
from 1,400 to 2,200 empty coal cars in the yard for move- 
ment westward, and the number actually. forwarded west- 
ward varied from 119 to 585 per day. 


On the Middle Division, for movement in both directions, 
there were approximately 11,000 cars left over each day. 
While at times the business accepted by the Philadelphia 
and the Pittsburgh divisions was restricted, the traffic 
handled when not restricted by connecting divisions fre- 
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quently did not exceed fifty or sixty per cent of the norma) 


‘business. 


In the Pittsburgh district the average number of train, 


for which no locomotives were available in Pitcairn ang 
‘Conway yards was more than. 100 trains daily, and there 
were approximately 10,000 cars left over in those two 
yards each day. 

' For four days on which the information was furnisheq 
coal mines in the Pitcairn district were supplied with a 
very small percentage of empties required, in one instance 
324 cars being required and only 24 furnished on account 
of no other empties being available. 

The principal cause assigned for the serious congestion 
on this railroad is shortage of motive power, but it js 
clearly apparent that the real cause is the impaired con. 
dition of motive power available, as well as the lack of 
adequate facilities for properly maintaining it, and ex. 
cessive terminal delays. For example, the inspector re. 
ports that the facilities for maintaining the 149 locomotives 
assigned to Pitcairn are entirely inadequate, and only 
such repairs as are absolutely required are made, the de. 
mand for power being so great that minor repairs and 
other work which would greatly increase efficiency of 
locomotives are left undone; further, that even if more 
locomotives were assigned there, it is doubtful if they 
could be properly maintained or promptly handled. And 
at Altoona, on January 23, the report for that date being 
typical, all of the fifty stalls of the enginehouse were 
occupied by locomotives undergoing repairs, 190 of the 
230 locomotives dispatched were repaired on _ inspec. 
tion pit and storage tracks, where there was no shelter 
or protection from snow and weather. Under such con- 
ditons, and in the crowded and unheated enginehouses 
existing at many points, some of which are too small to 
accommodate the large locomotives in use to-day, it is not 
reasonable to expect that necessary work can be promptly 
and efficiently performed. Vigorous action must be taken 
to improve the condition of motive power before relief 


can be expected. 





PRESENT RAILROAD INEFFICIENCY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
It is taken for granted that in course of time Director- 
General McAdoo will devise a scheme for the operation 
of railroads that will make every man in railroad service 
toe the mark. and keep on toeing it. There is no more 
notorious fact than that the users of railroads believe 
the service under government operation is less efficient 
and employes are less courteous to and considerate of 
the public than while the railroads were managed by their 
owners, 


According to the testimony of men who do business 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, attorneys and 
traffic managers for shippers, many themselves railroad 
men by: training, the trains now are run in a more lacka- 
daisical manner than they were when a dilatory crew 
that failed to make time was sure to be called on the 
carpet by the trainmaster or the division superintendent 
to. be told what’s what. 

Few are called in nowadays to explain why they could 
not make time. The traffic managers and attorneys have 
an easy explanation for the failure of the trainmasters 
and division superintendents to “call” such trainmen. It 
is to be found in the fact that the chiefs of the brother- 
hoods have easy access to the office of the Director-Gen- 
eral, while a division superintendent probably could never 
get even within shouting distance of Mr. McAdoo’s ante 
room to explain why he had been harsh to Smith or Jones 
or Brown and had otherwise made himself objectionable 
to the brotherhood. 

Plainly, whether justified. or not, the minor officials of 
the railroad companies are believed to be afraid of the 
political power of the brotherhoods. They may know 
there has been a slowing up of trains and that such slow- 
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ing up is a damage to the country, which should now 
pe breaking its back to get ready for the assault of the 
German armies massing on the western frontier. But, it 
js suspected, the average division superintendent has a 
greater interest in retaining his job than in trying to 
make the men under him realize that the country is at 
war and that loafing on the job is the surest and mean- 
est kind of “aid. to the enemy,” especially when he is 
not sure that what he may do to speed them up will 
really have any effect, or whether he would be believed 
if he asserted that he upbraided a certain crew, because, 
in his professional judgment, that crew was not working 
at top speed to accomplish the transportation of neces- 
gary war tonnage. ’ 

If all the division superintendents and _ trainmasters 
needed in the country could be recruited from among 
the ranks of the brotherhoods, so as to put the responsi- 
bility for the movement of traffic on those organizations, 
itis suggested, the maximum of train operating efficiency 
might be procured by a director-general inexorable in 
his demand that the new organization show better results 
than the one it had displaced. But there are thousands 
of superintendents and trainmasters. To take enough 
men from the ranks of the brotherhoods would certainly 
cause a slump in the total tonnage moved. 

Director-General McAdoo will be unfortunate if the train 
operatives “lay down” on him in that way, because there 
are tonnage figures for the period under private operation 
with which comparison for periods under government op- 
eration can be made. He is not like the Postmaster- 
General. There never was a time when the post office 
business was privately managed. A postmaster-general 
can claim anything that pleases his eye or ear and “get 
away” with the claim because comparisons are impos- 
sible. He keeps his books in the way that pleases him. 
He can claim a surplus whenever the sum of the oper- 
ating expenses it pleases him to include in the item “ex- 
penses” is less than the revenue he had. 

Naturally Mr. McAdoo, for a time at least, will have 
to submit to a comparison of the figures achieved by 
him with those achieved by his predecessors in the man- 
agement of the railroads. It is possible for him to per- 
suade the Interstate Commerce Commission to change its 
accounting rules, but when he does that there will be 
comment on the fact and attention is likely to be drawn 
to it in such a way that it will be desirable for him 
to give the plainest kind of an explanation to the society 
of doubting Thomases, whose natural inclination will be 
to ask whether the purpose in making the change was 
to make possible a better showing for government opera- 
tin than private control. 

When trains are run in a dilatory fashion the overtime 
piles up for those who are slow. Inasmuch as the gov- 
emment is to guarantee the income of the roads, there is 
lo one other than Mr. McAdoo interested in preventing 
a2 increase in the cost of transportation by reason of 
the increase in overtime. It certainly does not interest 
a president or a director to keep the earnings of the 
property at the maximum, unless the Director-General 
Will indicate that he will consider it a cause for dismiss- 
ing a president if he allows the earnings to slide down 
hill. If he does that, then, in self-defense the president 
of a corporation may have to “go after” the slow train- 


men, notwithstanding the possibility of their retaliating. 


on him by going to the Director-General with a complaint, 
the ulterior meaning of which may be a notice that if 
he does not make the obnoxious president quit his “nag- 
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ging” of “faithful” trainmen, the fact will be remembered 
on election day. 

Just a few suggestions along the lines of the foregoing, 
it is believed, will tend to show that the task of the Di- 
rector-General is not among the things that may be called 
easy. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP TALK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
As to whether government control and operation of 
railroads will lead to government ownership, there are 
various opinions. Immediately after the seizure of the 
railroads by the government there was a considerable feel- 
ing that that step might mean the realization of the 
dream of the socialists and others, who, knowing that 
neither the transportation system nor its regulation was 
perfect, imagined the evils to be so great that the only 
cure for them was the inauguration of something that 
had been tried successfully in parts of the world where 
conditions are unlike those in this country. The experi- 
ence, however, with government control and operation, so 
far, generally speaking, has been unsatisfactory. The 
chief point of unsatisfactoriness is the discovery that 
government control means irresponsibility. 


Director-General McAdoo has claimed exemption from 
the regulatory law. His assistants have operated on the 
same theory. Some of the trunk line managers, according 
to the declarations of owners of short lines, have acted 
on the assumption that the benefits of a pooling statute, 
but without any of its burdens, have been conferred upon 
them. They have been taking traffic from short lines, 
the status of which has not been fixed, and therefore 
which are not sure of obtaining compensation for their 
losses.. According to the same men, employes of railroads 
generally have acted on the assumption, since the taking 
over, that they are now in the employ of the government 
and have obtained what, in the vernacular, is known as 
a cinch; that is to say, they have entered a service in 
which the boss is easy. 

Canny leaders of organized labor, like Samuel Gompers, 
it is believed, are not enamored of the idea of the govern- - 
ment permanently retaining the railroads. They know 
employes of the: Post Office Department are not allowed 
to exercise all the powers that are used by members of 
other labor organizations the members of which are not 
in government employ. The postal employes have been 
“unionized” for a long time, but Postmaster-General Burle- 
son and his immediate predecessor have not been as clay 
in the hands of the leaders of the unions of post office 
employes. When some postal employes struck, Burleson 
promptly had them indicted for conspiracy. As a law 
proposition, a strike is the result of a conspiracy, but pri- 
vate employers have lost the power to have the law of 
conspiracy applied to those who scheme to bring about 
strikes. The government, however, has not. 


The experience of government clerks, who have also 
organized unions, in obtaining advances in wages is not 
such as to make them enthusiastic supporters of the idea 
of having the government become the owner and man- 
ager of the railroads. Congress is a slow moving body. 
The scale of wages for clerks still in existence is that 
which was adopted in 1853, or thereabouts. There have 
been small horizontal advances once or twice, but the 
clerks employed in Washington have not been advanced 
in proportion to the advances given other workers. 

In the final analysis, the attitude of the labor unions 
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is going to be a factor worth weighing. Samuel Gompers, 
during the consideration of the Adamson wage bill in 
the summer of 1916, said organized labor was opposed 
on principle to legislative settlements of wage disputes, 
but that at that time it would not oppose the government. 
In that way he gave recognition to the fact that the ma- 
jority of voters are not members of organized labor 
and that it was conceivable that a time might come when 
members of Congress, chosen by non-members of organ- 
ized labor, might decide that wages paid to organized 
labor are too high in comparison with the rates paid to 
other kinds of labor. Another way of saying the same 
thing is that, apparently the labor chief could not think, 
with equanimity, of the possibility of labor unions ever 
having to submit their demands to acceptance or rejec- 
tion by the voters of the country. 

As to the attitude of President Wilson and his advisers, 
nothing definite is to be learned. Commissioner Anderson, 
the legislative representative of Director-General McAdoo, 
in charge of the compensation bill before the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, specifically, and, it is 
believed, in general charge of legislation, in answer to 
objections, has suggested several amendments to the com- 
pensation bill. The thirteenth section of the bill, as origi- 
nally introduced, will become the fourteenth if the com- 
mittees accept a new section which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to prescribe a system of compensation for injured 
railroad employes. The present thirteenth section is the 
one that deals with the length of federal control. As it 
now stands it reads: “The federal control of transporta- 
tion systems herein and heretofore provided for shall con- 
tinue for and during the period of the war and until 
Congress shall thereafter otherwise order.” Mr. Anderson 
now proposes that the following shall be added: “But 
this act is expressly declared to be emergency legislation 
enacted to meet conditions growing out of war, and noth- 
ing herein is to be construed as expressing or prejudicing 
the future policy of the federal government concerning 
the ownership, control or regulation of carriers or the 
method or basis of the capitalization thereof.” 


Good lawyers, having had to do with claims arising out 
of Civil War legislation, believe all the words after the 
expression “period of the war” are a mere waste of paper 
and ink because of their indefiniteness; that but for the 
war the seizure of the railroads would be illegal and the 
tenure of the government must cease with the end of the 
war or at a definite date thereafter, because, after the 
war, the holding of the property of private citizens under 
any title other than that conferred by ordinary condemna- 
tion is beyond the power of the government. 

Civil War legislation was enacted “for the period of 
the war.” To determine when that time came the courts 
had to examine the various acts of Congress and the ex- 
ecutive proclamations issued thereunder and the Supreme 
Court decided that it ended April 2, 1866, or nearly a 
year after Lee surrendered. 

The declaration that the proposed law is to be deemed 
emergency legislation, not committing the government to 
anything, is considered interesting but not important. It 
is submitted that the court, not Congress, is the judge of 
‘whether the legislation is to be construed as emergency 
legislation. The courts have nothing to do with questions 
of policy, and one Congress cannot bind another, hence 
all the more reason for believing, as do these lawyers 
who have had to do with Civil War claims, that the words 
following the expression “period of the war” are of no 
effect. 
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McADOO’S ORDER No. 6 


(Continued from page 206) 


fare from now on. For in many states the regula. 
tions as to free transportation are exceedingly lay 

It is entirely understandable why the Director. 
General should not wish the railroads, while he js 
their big boss, to spend money for the payment oj 
agents or other persons whose business it is to “af. 
fect legislation,’ and it is perhaps well that there 
should be no effort by the railroads, as railroads, to 
affect legislation during the time they are being 
operated by the government in order to help effectu. 
ate the government’s war policy. This is not to say, 
however, that it is not perfectly proper, in ordinary 
times, for the railroads or any other busincss in- 
terests to keep themselves informed through agents 
in Washington as to what is proposed in the way 
of legislation and even to attempt to direct or af- 
fect, by legitimate means, the course of such legis- 
lation. It is not only proper that business should 
protect itself thus, but it is absolutely necessary 
that it be done, if legislation is to be sane. It is 
the fault of business itself, many times, in failing 
to make itself heard in Washington, that it is so un- 
justly and unintelligently dealt with. It is not to 
say, either, that the real owners of the railroads 
will or can have nothing to say as to legislation. 
Anything that may be done cannot be done now 
out of railway revenue, but the stockholders then- 
selves can and doubtless will organize some sub- 
stitute means. 

Much the same thing is to be said of that p: 
of the order prohibiting the use of railroad revenue 
for political purposes or to influence the ele 
any person or affecting any public measure. There 
is the same reason for such an order now as for the 
one we have been discussing, but it does not follow 
that railroads should have nothing to say about elec- 
tions ordinarily or that the stockholders of r 
roads will have nothing to say about them even 
under war operation. It is perfectly legitimate for 
a railroad to be for or against a certain man or meas- 
ure or to make contributions to the cause it favor’, 
so long as those contributions are not camouflaged. 
A railroad has as good a right as another to work 
for its own interests, but it has the same and per- 
haps a little more obligation to tell the truth about 
it. 

We think Mr. 
might have been 
have stated that 


McAdoo’s order, to sum it up, 
more explicit and it might well 
some of thé things it prohibits 
are prohibited because of the special circumstances 
of war operation and that the prohibition does not 
carry the insinuation of condemnation on general 
principles. 
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Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


SOFT WIRE STRAPPING 


The lack of strength of packing cases, coupled with 


inadequate protection by existing methods, has been one 


of the greatest faults 

found by canned foods 

customers of the U. S. in 

foreign markets. Both the 

Army and Navy depart- 

ments of the government 

now demand that all 

canned foods for soldiers 

be strapped. To meet 

what it considers the need 

of the canners for a satisfactory fast and low cost way 

of strapping their cases, a new device has been brought 

out by the Gerrard Wire Tying Machines Company for 

reinforcing boxes and cases by means of soft wire strap- 
ping. 


In the accompanying 


illustrations are the mo- 
tions of the operator in 
using the device. 


Figure 
1 shows putting the ma- 
chine into action; Figure 
2 shows the tying; Figure 
3 shows the case strapped. 

It is said the Gerrard 
strapping tool is the first to enable the tying of a hard 
knot in soft wire strapping. Inability to do this has been 
one of the great obstacles to the universal use of soft 
wire for strapping purposes. 

A great deal of time is 
saved by this method, 
from 40 to 45 cases per 
hour being strapped by a 
fairly good operator, and 
this, with the lower cost 
of the wire, is said to cut 
in half the expense of 
strapping by the old 
methods. 


The wire strapping as applied by this method presses 
firmly into the edges of the cases, so that it cannot slip. 
The use of staples, etce., is done away with, as not only 
adding extra expense but liability to puncture the cans. 
In order to pilfer the case the wire strapping must be 
cut. It then cannot be replaced. In opening the snip of 
a pair of pliers does the work. Application of the strap- 
bing at the points most needing protection—from 4 to 6 
inches from end of the case—makes the box capable of 
standing excessive abuse. 


The Gerrard Wire Tying Machines Company says that 
When its device is thoroughly known and properly under- 
stood by traffic experts it must eventually lead to reduc- 
lion in freight charges to users of its methods. 


STORE DOOR DELIVERY PLAN 
(From ‘Greater’ New York’’) 

The directors of the Merchants’ Association have ap- 
proved a plan proposed by the transportation committee 
of the association, of which W. B. Dudley is chairman, 
for relieving the congestion in the port of New York. 
The plan was formulated by the association’s traffic bu- 
reau. 

It provides for installation of a “store door delivery” 
system and a “pick-up service.” The report of the trans- 
portation committee was as follows: 

“There is no other city in the United States so situ- 
ated as is Manhattan, New York, with reference to the 
handling of its enormous domestic traffic necessary tc 
care for its millions of people and the handling of raw 
materials and the manufactured products of its industrial 
life. 

“At other cities the carload freight is handled through 
the medium of team tracks, warehouses served by private 
tracks, and industrial plants served’ by industrial tracks, 
where carload freight so placed is readily accessible to 
the individual consignee of the car for the removal of 
his freight, and by means of the private or industrial 
track it is likewise made possible to make up cars of 
less-than-carload consignments, known as ‘trap or ferry 
cars,’ thus relieving the regular freight stations from 
the handling of this large volume of traffic. At those 
cities the freight stations are devoted almost exclusively 
to the handling of less-than-carload merchandise, and, be- 
ing land stations, their length is not so restricted as in 
the case of a pier station so the freight can be delivered 
to trucks through many side dcors; and such stations 
are generally susceptible of extension or addition as busi- 
ness necessities. require. 

“At Manhattan, New York, as the city is located on 
an island, the terminals of the carriers have'to be served 
by car-float or lighterage service. 

“By reason of inadequate trackage or team track fa- 
cilities, or warehouses and industries served by the private 
or industrial track, practically all the carload package 
freight destined to Manhattan, New York, has to be by 
carfloat to the pier facility of the carrier line, or by 
lighter to public or private pier, and this carload freight 
has to be cared for in addition to the less-than-carload 
merchandise through the pier for delivery to the con- 
signee, whereas in other communities delivery of carload 
freight would be taken from car door. 

“When one takes into account the enormous quantities 
of carload shipments of food and merchandise that have 
to be handled through our already limited facilities, the 
occasion for the congestion of these facilities is readily 
apparent. 

“In the case of delivery through a pier station, and 
even the New York Central, owing to lack of land facili- 
ties and an apparent inability to develop them, in order 
to accommodate the merchants of the different sections 
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of the city, has had to resort to pier deliveries, the car- 
float has to be placed alongside the pier and the freight 
has to be unloaded by the carrier from the car to 
pier floor, where delivery is made to consignee. 


“In taking delivery the truckmen are required to enter 
upon the pier to secure their freight, and in busy hours 
a consignee can have only one truck on the pier at one 
time, lines of communication or driveways have to be 
maintained throughout the length of the pier so trucks 
may have access to their freight where piled. This method 
of handling freight not only reduces the capacity of the 
pier station as compared with stations where delivery is 
made through side doors, but also leads to great confusion 
on the pier, and to congestion and loss of efficiency by 
reason of the number of trucks employed by the hun- 
dreds of different consignees to remove their freight. 
For example, a truck hauling 500 pounds of merchandise 
would take up as much room on the pier as a truck 
two and one-half to three tons, and with very little saving 
in time. 

“What also contributes to the delay to freight at pier 
stations is the fact that notification of the arrival of 
freight cannot properly be sent to the consignee until the 
freight is on the carfloat en route to pier station, so as 
to be ready for delivery from the first 7 a. m. after the 
mailing of notice. The notices cannot reach the consignee 
until the morning of the arrival of the freight and after 
all trucking arrangements have usually been made for 
that day; this virtually means that nearly all freight is 
confronted with a twenty-four-hour delay before it can 
be removed from the pier, so unfortunately and without 
negligence on the part of the consignee much the larger 
part of the freight is not removed from pier until the 
second day after arrival at pier station. 

“The ideal arrangement with existing facilities would 
be store door delivery and pick-up service, with all freight 
delivered through pier stations upon arrival to be handled 
from carfloat to truck and then immediately handled for 
delivery to consignee at store door. 

“Under such plan the trucking company could have 
lined up on the pier batteries of trucks serving particular 
zones, and as the freight is unloaded from carfloat, which 
is usually in the early hours of the morning, each truck 
would be loaded according to the zone which it is to 
serve with freight for consignees in that zone. The 
truck would then be ready to proceed with the delivery 
of freight with the opening of business hours. The same 
method could be continued as more freight may be floated 
in during the day. The pier station would thereby be 
kept free of incoming freight awaiting calls and more 
adequate facilities would thereby be provided for the 
handling of outbound business. By this trucking method 
deliveries would be made earlier than under present meth- 
ods, and before the consignee under present methods re- 
ceives notice of arrival. ; 

“The same trucks should. also be employed in picking 
up freight for movement from store to pier station for 
outbound shipment. By this method, with proper co- 
operation on the part of shippers, a more even delivery 
of freight to the pier stations throughout the day could 
be accomplished and the frightful line-up and delays to 
trucks which take place in the late afternoon would be 
avoided. 

“By this method.trucks would be substantially assured 
of full loading in one direction and probably in both— 
instead of as now, being engaged largely in a one-way 
empty movement or only partly loaded movement. 
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“In order to make such an arrangement effective 
would mean the taking over of the trucking to and froy 
railroad stations by the railroads, or an organized truq, 
ing concern under the employment of the carriers, or ty 
pooling of trucking under a competent manager. 

“A further remedy which would require time to be maj 
effective, would be the establishment of commercial arey 
in which large warehouses and stores should be erecta 
for the accommodation of industry engaged largely 
the handling of freight in carload quantities, these storg 
or warehouses to be served by tracks so carload freigh 
may be unloaded from car direct to the warehouse yy 
stores, thus relieving the pier station of the handling o 
much of the carload freight. Such an arrangement woul 
be of enormous advantage and convenience to the man. 
facturer and jobber in relieving him of cartage charge 
and the vexatious delays with which he is confronte 
under existing terminal conditions. 

“At first the agreement, as a regulation, to be confine 
to the handling of less-than-carload merchandise. 

“Carload receivers usually maintain their own truck 
or have an arrangement with a trucking company to dp 
their hauling, carload consignments could be kept inta¢ 
and assigned a space on the pier floor where it woul 
be accessible to the consignee. With the removal of the 
large number of trucks now handling less-than-carloai 
freight from the pier, the carload receiver could remove 
his freight more expeditiously. If desired, the carload re 
ceiver could have the trucking company handle thei 
carload receipts. 


“The following regulations would have to be prescribed 
and made enforcible: 


“No trucks for the handling of less-than-carload mer 
chandise other than the trucks of the company formed 
for the purpose of effecting store door delivery to be 
allowed on the pier. 

“Tender of the property to the consignee at his store 
door or usual place for the receipt of his property to be 
a legal tender of such freight, and upon such tender the 
consignee to pay freight and cartage charges before d 
livery (unless by prior arrangement he shall have at 
ranged for credit by filing of bonds, similar to the practice 
now in vogue under which credit is extended). 

“If the property upon proper tender is refused by tht 
consignee, or payment of the legal freight and cartagé 
charges is refused, then such freight’ may be placed ij 
public warehouse at the cost and expense of the owne! 
of the goods, and freight and cartage charges whitl 
have accrued to be a lien upon the goods, in additiol 
to the warehouse expense. 

“When delivery of merchandise is desired by consignes 
at other than his usual place of business, instructions 4 
to the delivery desired shall be placed with the cartag 
company prior to the arrival of the goods. 

“Schedules of reasonable cartage charges dependell 
upon the character of the property and the distance haulé 
to be prescribed, which charge shall be strictly adhered t0 

“Arrangements should also be made for the assessmelll 
of reasonable and non-discriminatory storage and bal 
dling charges on merchandise placed in public storage by 
the railroads on account of the refusal of the freis! 

“In order to relieve congestion at pier and freight 8! 
tions on Manhattan Island, the delay to trucks whit 
takes place under present conditions, and to increase th 
efficiency and handling capacity of existing freight facil 
ties, it being the duty of common carriers to provide at 
quate facilities for the transportation and handling 
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the business of the shipping public, the carrier should 
pe required to make delivery of the property transported, 
subject to a reasonable charge for the additional service 
rendered. 

“The trucking service to be accomplished in one or 
more of the following ways: 

“1. Fach carrier to form a trucking company under 
the ownership and control of such company. 

“? Carriers to be permitted to form in common one 
or more trucking companies to handle freight to and from 
their pier stations. 

“8 Under government authority and direction, trucking 
companies now operating to be permitted to pool their 
equipment, so as to operate as one company for the han- 
dling of freight to and from railroad piers and stations. 

“4. For purposes of efficient operation, the city to be 
districted by zones as to piers and places of business 
to be served—and trucking equipment to be so regulated 
as to serve these particular zones. 

“In order to initiate at once such a movement for 
greater efficiency, with the present trucking equipment, 
it is recommended that plan No. 3, contemplating the 
poling of trucking equipment, be adopted, and that all 
inbound freight be turned over to such authorized com- 
pany on arrival, unless otherwise ordered, such trucking 
company to have piority rights on the pier. 

“Where consignees desire to perform trucking with 
their own trucks, such trucks shall be permitted on the 
pier in such restricted hours as will not interfere with 
the operation of the general plan. 

“To shipper: 

“More prompt delivery of his merchandise. 

“Avoidance of delays to trucks which has led to in- 
creasing cartage charges. 

“By greater efficiency in trucking and at lesser costs. 
‘To carrier: 

“Enables carrier to relieve itself of freight the day of 
arrival. 

“Increases efficiency at stations. 

“Permits handling of greater-volume of business with 
same facilities. 

“Avoids holding cars at rail termini.” 

In approving the report the transportation committee 
adopted the following resolution: 

“That the recommendations contained therein for the 
relief of the pier and freight congestion at Manhattan, 
New York, be adopted by the board of directors of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York and be transmitted 
to the committee of commissioners dealing with the 
freight congestion at New York and remedies to be ap- 
Dlied to secure relief for their consideration.” 

The plan has been submitted to the committee on 
freight congestion, consisting of the Hon. James S. Har- 
lan, of the Interstate Commerce Commission; the Hon. 
Travis H. Whitney, of the New York Public Service Com- 
mission for the First District, and the Hon. W. E. Donges, 
of the New Jersey Public Utilities Commission. This 
committee has had the plan under consideration for two 
weeks and it asked J. C. Lincoln, manager of the Mer- 
chants’ Association’s traffic bureau, because of his fa- 
miliarity with the freight situation in New York City, to 
work it out in detail. 






























































NEW YORK PIER CONGESTION 


Philip Croxton, traffic manager of P. Lorillard Company, 
New York, has sent a letter to Roy D. Chapin, chairman 
of the highways transport committee, Council of National 
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Defense, on the subpject of relief of pier congestion in 
New York City. A committee working under A. H. Smith, 
Director-General McAdoo’s eastern assistant, is consider- 
ing the matter; the Merchants’ Association of New York 
has submitted a store-door delivery and pick-up plan; and 
a committee of the New York Traffic Club has also made 
recommendations. The plan of the highways transport 
committee contemplated the commandeering of all trucks, 
entering piers with loads, for the removal of inbound 
freight, refardless of consignees, and the denial of admis- 
sion to piers of trucks that had goods for any other piers. 
Mr. Croxton’s letter follows: 


While I am heartily in sympathy with your organiza- 
tion in its effort to remedy an intolerable situation, I 
am convinced that far better results could be attained 
by inaugurating a store-door delivery and collection service 
for L. C. L. domestic shipments, to be operated by the 
carriers or by some crganization for which the carrier 
could be held responsible (or which could itself be held 
regponsible) . 

Upon reflection, I think no one will gainsay that it 
would be most unbusinesslike and hazardous to embark 
upon a plan whereby valuable merchandise would be 
more or less indiscriminately turned over to'truck drivers 
of the type now manning the vehicles on our streets. 

Losses and damages; erroneous and unauthorized de- 
liveries (to consignees’ offices, instead of their ware- 
houses, or to their customers, for instance}; the diffi- 
culty of delivering to lofts; the collection and payment 
of freight and trucking charges; the use of the wrong 
kind of equipment for special goods; improper handling 
of goods by drivers inexperienced in a particular kind 
of work; the necessity of acknowledgment on part of 
either the carrier or trucking concern as to shortages, 
damages, etc., would inevitably cause endless complica- 
tions and confusion, and the owners of valuable goods, 
as well as the carriers, are certainly entitled to full pro- 
tection in these matters, which I feel it would be well 
nigh impossible to obtain under your plan. 

Furthermore, it would be manifestly unfair to a shipper 
who is the owner of a truck to commandeer it and deprive 
him of its use without making provision for the work 
which the vehicle would do, and I hardly see how it 
would be possible to regulate this. Also, the dispatching 
of trucks indiscriminately all over the city (most of our 
shipments are from Jersey City, and our  truckman’s 
garage is there) would surely cause dissatisfaction of 
drivers who even under present conditions are very hard 
to procure and keep. 

We make daily deliveries to about twenty different 
lines in Manhattan by auto of goods from our factory 
at Marion, N. J., about five miles away, and inasmuch 
as under the present congested conditions our truckman 
is seldom able to make more than one load a day, under 
the proposed plan of forbidding the loading of goods for 
but one pier on a truck, it would be impossible for him, 
with his six autos, to get off more than about one-third 
of our shipments, and this would mean that his vehicles 
would have to come in with about one-third loads (I 
know of no other shippers near our Marion plant with 
which we could combine shipments), and we would have 
to pay for minimum loads, full ferriage charges, etc. 
This would result in a serious economic waste. 

The plan is probably even more impracticable as to 
export and carload shipments. In case the experiment is 
made, however, it occurs to me that the objections voiced 
by several last night as to such shipments might be 
overcome by making an exception in the case of such 
shipments and arranging notification of consignee a little 
in advance of arrivals, so that, if necessary, instructions 
could be given in order to obviate deliveries at wrong 
addresses, and so that customs papers, et¢., could be 
procured. 

Having in mind the present slow deliveries and ex- 
pensive handling of goods to and from Manhattan piers, I 
believe all owners of trucks would be willing to put them 
at the compléte disposal of some central body (preferably 
the carriers), provided reasonable compensation could be 
assured them and provision made for the work the ve- 
hicles are at present doing. 
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In conclusion 1 beg to assure you of our eagerness to 
co-operate in any workable plan for the amelioration of 
the present situation, and of our willingness to try any 
plan which may be finally adopted with the idea of im- 
proving conditions. The foregoing has been written in 
no spirit of criticism, but simply to point out some of 
the difficulties as they occur to me and offer a suggestion 
which I hope may be considered constructive. 


MAXIMUM LOADING OF CARS 


The following circular letter under date of January 22 
has becn sent to shippers by A. L. Dreher, traffic man- 
ager of Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago, supplementing his 
circular of January 14, in which were outlined suggestions 
to customers to increase car efficiency and conserve rail- 
road facilities by preventing delays: 

Freight Cars Will Help Win the War. 


Our government needs a big supply of cars to success- 
fully carry on the war and the railroads cannot supply 
the cars unless you help. You are feeling the effects ef 
a serious car shortage, partly because shippers waste val- 
uable cur space by not loading cars to capacity. You can 
help win the war and do your part to prevent car short- 
ages---how? 

Load Every Car to the Maximum Loading Capacity and 
Make One Car Carry Two Minimum Carloads or More. 
The American Railway Association states that on Januaiy 

1, 1918, the railroads of the United States had in use 
approximately 2,700,000 cars and that they were short 
approximately 100,000 cars. Each of the 2,700,000 cars 
loadea only 4,C0@ pounds heavier would mean additional 
loading equal to 135,000 cars of 80,000 pounds each, suffi- 
cient to evercome the car shortage. 

The following table shows the maximum loading allowed 
on cars equipped with M. C. B. standard axles as per 
M. C. B. Rule No. 86, effective October 1, 1917. 

When Marked Capacity The Total Weight of Car 

of Car Is and Contents Can Be 
80,000 pounds 132,000 pounds 
100,000 pounds 161,000 pounds 
140,000 pounds 210,000 pounds 

To determine actual weight of contents, weigh the empty 
car and deduct the weight so obtained from weight of car 
and contents, for example: 

Weight. 

Total weight of car and contents............. 132,000 gross 

PN GE CNN GI os oisin cechinceescecceuns 40,000 tare 

Actual weight of contents ...............000.- 92,000 net 
When car is not weighed empty before loading, use the 

marked tare weight; however, this should not be used when 

possible to avoid it. The actual weight of the material 
cannot be ascertained in this manner; also weighing of 
the empty car, generally, means lower freight charges be- 
cause repairs to cars and the presence of dirt, etc., gen- 
erally cause actual weights to exceed marked weights. 

When you add to the tare, you reduce the net. 

We appeal tc your patriotism and respectfully solicit 
your earnest cooperation. 

Important. 

Relieve congestion on railroad terminals and also save 
money by consigning cars to consumers for whom cars 
are intended at final destinations. 

Cars consigned to “Your Name” or to “Shipper’s Order” 
means a change in the name of the consignee for which a 
penalty charge of $5 per car is made, under the new re- 
consigning rules which became effective January 13, 1918. 

After cars reach the switching limits at destination and 
are placed for unloading, the $5 charge is not made but 
the local switching charge is assessed, which is consider- 
ably higher. 

In addition to reconsigning or switching charges the 
high ear service charge is also assessed. 


REPARATION ORDERS. 

A reparation order for the payment of $365.42, with in- 
terest at 6 per cent from Nov. 15, 1912, to George H. Lee 
Company, and of $125.08, with interest from June 1, 1912, 
to J. L. Stalneker & Co., on account of unreasonable 
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rates charged for the transportation of certain carloaq 
shipments of creosote oil, in steel drums, from Moline, 
Ill., to Omaha, embzaced in Docket No. 5781, George 4 
Lee Company vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al., has beg 
made. 

The following orders for reparation are announced jp 
Docket No. 7063, Pacific Fruit Exchange vs. A., T. & Sp 
et al., in connection with unreasonable rates on C, |, 
shipments of fresh deciduous fruits from points in Ca}. 
fornia to Vancouver and Seattle: S. P. Co. et al., $29.43 
with interest from Oct. 7, 1912; A., T. & S. F. et al, 
$3.91,with interest from Aug. 4, 1912; S. P. et al., $5.25, 
with interest from Nov. 7, 1912; A., T. & S. F. et al, 
$26.70, with interest from Oct. 15, 1912; Southern Pacific 
$10.47, with interest from Oct. 12, 1912; all payments 
to be made on or before March 1. 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. S. Co. is au. 
thorized to pay to the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
on or before March 1, $673.91, with interest at 6 per cent 
from June 15, 1913, on account of unlawful charges col. 
lected on C. L. shipments of lumber from Bayou Sale 
and Baldwin, La., to milling points for reshipment, as 
covered by Docket No. 7652. 

In Docket 7861, John B. A. Kern & Sons vs. C., M.& 
St. P., an order has been issued for the payment of 
$24.45, with interest from February 2, on account of 
unreasonable charges collected on C. L. of flour and feed 
from Milwaukee, Wis., to Dayton, Va., reconsignment in 
transit to Bridgewater, Va. 

In Docket 8575, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. will 
receive $3,076.21, with interest from March 26, 1913, on 
account of unreasonable rate charged on 71 carloads of 
fuel oil from Okmulgee, Okla., to Crystal City, Mo. 

In Docket 8925, Houston Tire & Lumber Co. vs. Mor 
gan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co., payment is authorized 
of $1,751.68, with interest from Feb. 1, 1914, and of $659.23, 
with interest°from April 15, 1915, by reason of unreason- 
able rates on 76 carloads of crossties from points in 
Louisiana to Smithville, Brookshire and Spring, Tex. 

Payment is directed of $2,274.56, with interest from 
May 15, 1912, on account of illegal charges on interstate 
transportation of 75 carloads of cattle from Dryden, Tex. 
to Middlewater, Tex., as covered by Docket No. 9013, 
Alberto Madeiro vs. El Paso & Southwestern. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The Commission has dismissed on complainants’ request 


the following cases: No. 9861, the Freight Bureau, Macon 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co. et al.; No. 9840, California Fuel Dealers’ Protective 
Association vs. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. et al.; No. 9786, Providence Ice Co. vs. the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co.; No. 9832, Walter 
A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. New Orleans & Northeaster 
Railroad Co. et al. 


The carriers whose tariffs were suspended in I. and S$. 
No. 1143, Alabama and Texas Coal, having filed cancella 
tions of the tariffs proposing increases, the Commission 
has discontinued that case and set aside its suspension 
order of Sept. 24, 1917. It has also discontinued I. and S$. 
No. 1057, Cement to South Dakota Points, because the 
carriers have canceled proposed increases. 

The Commission has denied the motion of the carriers 
that the complainant in No. 9922, Lake Charles Rice Mill 
ing Co. of Louisiana vs. Abilene & Northern Railway, 
be required to make its complaint more definite and 
certain. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


ee 


THE NEW DEMURRAGE‘RULES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We are following closely what Traffic World has to say 
concerning the new demurrage ruvfles. 

We cannot see a just or honest thing about these rules. 
Their legality is another matter, but we have faith that 
what is unjust and dishonest will also be found illegal. 

During the past twelvemonth we have lost thousands 
of dollars due to diminution of output directly caused by 
the failure of the railroads to exercise their functions of 
transportation. In spite of the difficulties attending the 
co-ordinating of the purchase, manufacturing and shipping 
of lumber products, we have handled thousands of car- 
loads with an average detention of less than 48 hours. 
The railroads serving us cannot say as much, and the 
unnecessary delay to equipment by the railroads has been 
weeks, where our delay has been days. 

If the government, in its wisdom, decides it is for the 
public welfare that car movement shall be accelerated, and 
to that end a penalty shall be paid for demurrage, why 
should we, who are not responsible for the present mess, 
pay this penalty into the pockets of the railroads, who 
are directly responsible for present conditions? 

Consider the case of, say, a privately owned tank car, 
which earns demurrage away from the home terminal. 
Does its owner have turned over to him the demurrage 
which accrues while on the private siding of the con- 
signee? Not that we are aware. 

If demurrage is paid, if penalties are exacted (and de- 
murrage is a penalty the moment it exceeds a fair rental 
value for the car that is held), why pay it to the guilty 
party in the transaction? 

With regard to the amount of the penalties—$52 for 
the first ten days and $10 a day thereafter—and assuming 
$1,000 as the valuation of a car, is 5 per cent a reasonable 
and just rental for the use of equipment for ten days, and 
is 25 per cent a reasonable and just rental for the use 
of equipment for thirty days, and would 100 per cent be 
a reasonable rental for a term of 105 days? 

We trust that Traffic World will continue to cover this 
Situation in its columns. 

The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Co., 
E. A. Mitchell, Pres. 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1918. 


SWEARING IN RAILROAD EMPLOYES 
Editor The Traffic World: 

I am very much interested 
World and read every issue very carefully, getting much in- 


in your valuable Traffic 


formation from the same. Being an old railroad employe, 
I know how many of the stunts are pulled off. 

I know there could be many improvements regarding 
the congested condition of the railroad terminal yards, 
causing unnecessary delays, and if all connecting ter- 
Minals would co-operate and cut out little pesky things 
for returning carloads of merchandise which may have 
two or three small shipments destined to an embargoed 


point, instead of returning the car, they could take out 
the embargoed shipment, letting the car go forward with- 
out delay; but cars are returned in almost every case, 
causing unreasonable switching and delay, which all helps 
to congest the yards. 

I would suggest that all railroad employes be sworn into 
federal service, allowing them their present wages, mak- 
ing every superintendent of a terminal a captain, with 
subordinate officers down to corporal, etc., and every man 
causing such unnecessary switching and delays be subject 
to a heavy fine, which would put a stop to numerous de- 
lays and help the congested conditions of the day. 

W. Henry Smith, 
Traffic Manager, Ericsson Manufacturing Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 28, 1918. 


DISTANCE CHARGES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Your comment upon the proposed rate revision by Di- 
rector-General McAdoo in your issue of January 12 prompts 
me to discuss the phase of distance charges, which I 
believe the Director-General has in mind. It can be hardly 
presumed that the government at this time will undertake 
to remove the entire rate structure of the country. The 
fallacy of such an act is appreciated by anyone who knows 
anything about the rate situation. It is rather to be as- 
sumed that he has in mind the cross-hauling, back-hauling 
of freight. 


We are unanimous in saying a duplicate haul under 
the present burdens the carriers have to carry is an eco- 
nomic waste, and the fact cannot be successfully contra- 
dicted that anything and everything should be done to 
avoid any loss in transportation efficiency. In normal 
times the cross-hauling of freight is a necessary evil. The 
raw product must be drawn from the communities adapted 
to its production, and the large manufacture to insure 
trade volume must return the finished product to the 
same community, but what effective excuse can be offered 
for back-hauling freight under any condition? 


We, of course, are all familiar with the railroads’ com- 
petition with water carriers, the competition of a cir- 
cuitous route, with more efficiently constructed direct 
routes, which are typical reasons for back-hauling freight. 
These reasons have been accepted by the business of the 
country, born of precedent, no doubt, but without ques- 
tion. they are economically wrong. What right have we 
to say to water carriers, “you cannot operate, because 
you will take traffic from the railroads?” And that is 
the very consequence of violations of the long-and-short- 
haul law. What right have we to say to the steamship 
lines, “because you can transport freight more cheaply 
than the railroads you will not be permitted to do busi- 
ness?” It can’t be questioned that the lack of adherence 
to a strict long-and-short-haul rule is the very weapon 
that has destroyed river transportation and even kept 
steamers from the high seas. We have met our reckoning 
and have come to the realization that the very merchant 
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fleet we have permitted to be destroyed is the crying 
need of the times. Have we not learned our lesson suffi- 
ciently to remove every barrier that tends to hinder the 
successful operation of water carriage? That is a ques- 
tion for the immediate future, and the more liberal thinker 
of the day says we have, and we trust the majority feel 
likewise. The principle is, without doubt, sound. 

That expression, “discrimination,” which our railroad 
commissions hear more often than any other, is the legal 
heir to fourth section violations, but is little known in 
communities where he is not in constant attendance. 
What would Pittsburgh say if she had to ship her steel 
to New York and thence to Chicago in order to get the 
lowest combination? Would Lansing, Mich., have her 
present industrial prosperity if she paid the local rate to 
Detroit plus-the rate from Detroit to Chicago? If such 
was the condition, Lansing would be such a village that 
the people of Michigan would be ashamed to call it their 
capital, and thus the people of the intermountain territory 
feed and clothe that unwelcome heir. 

It is the practical custom to ship wool from the interior 
west points to Pacific coast ports before reshipping to 
eastern wool markets, because back-hauling is cheaper. 
Millions of pounds of wool are transported annually this 
way, necessitating an additional haul of some 1,400 miles 
for less money than if shipments were sent direct. 


The wheat producers contiguous to three hundred miles 
of railway in southern Idaho have donated to the tune of 
$400,000 because fourth section violation is permitted in 
Chicago wheat rates. The rate from Oregon and Wash- 
ington producing sections is 50 cents, while the rate from 
some intermediate Idaho points is 57 cents. The Chicago 
base price fixed by the government gives the Idaho pro- 
ducer a larger return than the base price fixed at Port- 
land, and inasmuch as the freight rate from the originat- 
ing point to Chicago is deducted from the basis price, 
discriminatory rates have cost the Idaho wheat farmer 
a comfortable fortune. 

The constitution of the United States says in effect that 
there shall be no restriction in trade among the states, and 
that the people shall have equal opportunities, but some- 
body has overlooked his hand, and the sooner long-and- 
short-haul abuses are wiped out the sooner will the gov- 
ernment fulfill its obligation in affording all the people 
equal opportunities. 

Boise Commercial Club, 
G. B. Graff, Secretary, Traffic Dept. 
Boise, Idaho, Jan. 24, 1918. 





WORK FOR SOLICITING EMPLOYES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Accepting the idea that competitive solicitation will be 
or is a thing of the past and that many changes in the 
rules of traffic department practice for the care of traffic 
now privileged by tariff authority will likely be changed 
by correction and elimination, the writer begs leave to 
submit his mite in the way of proposing some possible 
changes for the good of the service particularly beneficial 
to the railroads and those of their employes formerly en- 
gaged as solicitors. 

Following the drastic change coming with the making 
effective of the I. C. C. in the latter half of August, 1906, 
has been built up a form of expense and employment by 
the railroad traffic departments, some of it protected by 
tariff and much of it accepted as a matter of course, but 
all of it under the alibi and its excuse in the belief of 
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competitive necessity, some of which has gone so far ag 
to enter into direct competition through the workings ¢ 
adroit practices with commercial interests and to tha 
extent unlawful even when possible to quote a tariff author. 
ity as is the case with one particular rule. 


Under the cloak of competitive demands first one the 
another form of an absorption and soliciting expense has 
been added to the cost of operation, some by tariff author. 
ity obtained for the purpose of protecting the practice 
and some of it charged to incidentals (to save space here 
as regards details), but all of it serving to reduce the 
rate and thereby reduce earnings, and much of it is ofa 
kind and nature entirely foreign to any part of the work 
or duties incident to that of carriers, in fact none of the 
principles of transportation are involved aside from that 
as built up on the theory of doing something out of the 
ordinary for the purpose of getting someone’s business, 


Now in the assumption that much of this should and 
will be done away with and that a large number of old 
and capable employes will be adversely affected I propose 
something like the following take place in due course: 


A. That solicitors whe in most cases are graduates in 
general experience and thoroughly familiar locally, be 
apportioned about the different local offices in advisory 
capacities with semi-official authority to direct and advise 
in regard to the many questions arising constantly in all 
local offices and which, because of the practice as here 
tofore employed, is generally found in the hands of green 
clerks with all its corresponding troubles and vexations 
enforced on the shipping public with every large local office 
It is an old saying that it takes two clerks to correct the 
mistakes of one, and most mistakes begin through a lack 
of understanding on the part of clerks in the local freighi 
offices. Much of this could no doubt. be obviated if, say, 
the Pennsylvania, Burlington & Ohio, Southern Railway 
and all others distributed their solicitors as now appor 
tioned to the care of this work as affected business going 
to these different units of the now one system which, re 
gardless of one-man control, will have to be worked on 
the group basis along very similar lines of individual iden- 
tity as now exists; no increase would follow, but a de 
crease in operating costs account the better doing of things 
the first time would follow. I know it could be worked to 
economic advantage here in San Francisco in at least two 
of the largest offices. 

B. Next, all individual line “rules and regulations” 
tariffs and many of the rules permitted in joint tariffs 
should be revised by the elimination of all or nearly all 
authorities permitting the absorption of the several kinds 
of. expenses now swallowed by the railroads at the e 
pense to freight earnings; in fact, no charge other than 
the one of competitive switching should be cared for, and 
as no chance offers for questioning a switching charge, but 
as reasons offer for nearly every other item of such & 
pense, a revision of all would no doubt result in many 
changes by cancellation, thereby adding largely to the 
revenues of the carriers, and, too, the ridiculous feature 
of most of this is the fact that revenue which pays the 
least enjoys most of the benefits. The idea of hauling 
goods for one-third less, then allowing them to stand freé 
aboard the cars for months plus the doing of all clerical 
work, even to the extent of conducting large departments 
at an expense to the traffic department that has no more 
to do with the care of railroad detail than does running 4 
lawn mower in one’s own home, except in so far as it com 
petes with an established business and seeks to destroy 
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ments by additions that will require the railroad to pay my 
taxi hire and incidentals from the hotel to the depot it is 
as logical. 

No need offers to let out a lot of more than ordinary ca- 
pable men, but every need does offer for placing these 
men where both the public and the railroads can profit by 
reason of their experience and knowledge, and how to do 
it offers no problem at all. W. S. Wheaton. 

San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 26, 1918. 


that business by doing something for nothing in the be 
lef it’s necessary to get business for the railroad. 

A recent case in point is I. C. C. No. 8325 directed 
against the B. & M. R. R. Much that has been the prac- 
tice in the matter of accepted expenses on the part of the 
railroads, forced one on another in the scramble for busi- 
ness, is not unlike the old days of out-and-out rebates and 
should be looked into before any more rate increases are 
allowed, or if permitted to continue then I propose amend- 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 


Duty to Accept: 

(Ct. of Civil Appeal of Texas, Amarillo.) If a carload of 
apples were not rendered practically worthless in transit, 
it was the consignee’s duty to have accepted them on ac- 
rival at destination, and if his refusal to accept them was 
wrongful, he should suffer the loss incident to the further 
holding of the apples until they could be legally disposed 











Offsetting Freight Charges: 

(Ct. of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo.) In an action 
against a railroad for damages to a carload of apples in 
transit, the railway can recover its unpaid freight, and 
if plaintiff should recover damages, such recovery may 
be set off by the amount due as freight charges with 
judgment against the party owning the other after such 
set-off—Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Novit, 199 S. W. 


bre: of by the railway, but the consignee could still recover Rep. 496. 
tiie as damages the difference in the value of the apples in CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
office the condition in which they should have arrived and Contracts: : 
ot the their value in the condition at the time of arrival and (Sup. Ct. of Michigan.) Under U. S. Comp. St. 1916, 
ye tender by the road.—Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Novit, Par. 8651, providing that live stock shall not be confined 
j 199 S. W. Rep. 496. in cars for more than 28 hours without unloading the 
relight M #D = same for rest, water and food, etc., and section 8652, de- 
Pri ogee eee ? ? claring that animals so unloaded shall be properly fed 
Lilway (Ct. of Civil Appeals of Texas, Amarillo.) In an action and watered during such rest either by the owner or 
Appor- for damage to a carload of apples in transit, the proper the persori having custody thereof or in case of his de- 
going measure of damages, in the absence of pleading or evi- fault by the railroad company transporting the animals 
h, re- dence authorizing the recovery of special damages is the at the reasonable expense of the owner, a railroad com- 
ed on difference in the market value of the apples in the con- pany cannot escape liability for injuries resulting to a 
iden- dition in which they arrived and their market value at shipment of horses which it negligently allowed to escape 
a de the time and in the condition they would have arrived from stock pens into which it had unloaded them for 
hings but for negligence in transportation, and if there was no food, rest and water, where charges for food and water 
ed to market value, then the reasonable value of the apples were made by the company and paid by the shipper, on 
t two would be the basis of estimating the damages.—Quanah, the ground that the uniform live stock contract. under 
A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Novit, 199 S. W. Rep. 496. which the interstate shipment was made declared that 
tions” If what plaintiff would have realized from the sale of the shipper is at his own risk and expense in unloading, 
ariffs his apples damaged in transit was the proper measure caring for, feeding, and watering the stock, and that the 
ly all of damages, no judgment could have been entered on carrier igs under no liability with reference thereto, for 
kinds the jury’s answer to an issue as to what plaintiff would ine statute itself makes the feeding and watering of the 
e ex @ have realized, because the expense which should have stock an incident of the transportation.—Snyder vs. King 
than been deducted from the amount was unknown.—Id. et al., 165 N. W. Rep. 840. 
, and Where plaintiff did not receive a carload of apples in Damages: 
e, but their damaged or worthless condition, so that the expense + ‘ . + - 
h ex [Mf of retailing them was not incurred, the market value _ (Sup. Judicial Ct. of Maine.) Evidence held to justify 
many of the apples, if sold at retail, was not the proper measure JUTY Tinding that delay in Spec ‘was proximate 
» the of recovery from the railroad for injuring the shipment. sor Gir ee ot a mi nh b sgueon cnt 
— Id. that transportation would be at night, as usual.—Stock- 
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Notice of Claims: 


(Sup. Ct. of New Hampshire, Rockingham.) Provision 
in a uniform bill of lading, requiring notice of claim for 
damages to goods to be made within four months after 
the time when delivery should have been made, is valid 
under the decisions of the federal courts, and where claim 
has not been so made, the shipper cannot maintain an 
action—_ Higgins vs. Boston & M. R. R., 102 Atlantic Rep. 
533. 


man vs. Boston & M. R. R., 102 Atlantic Rep. 560. 
Delay: 

(Sup. Ct. of Arkansas.) In action for damage to cattle 
in transit, question of delay held for the jury on testi- 
mony that the train made slow time and that there was 
unnecessary delay.—Bush & Curry et al., 199 S. W. Rep. 
375. 

Delivery: 
(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Maine.) 


Defendant railroad was 
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bound to exercise reasonable care and diligence to trans- 
port plaintiff’s horses within a reasonable time; “reason- 
able diligence” depending upon the particular circum- 
stances of the case.—Stockman vs. Boston & M. R. R., 102 
Atlantic Rep. 560. 

Evidence held sufficient to warrant verdict that horses 
were not transported by defendant railway with reason- 
able dispatch; “dispatch” implying celerity, expedition, 
speed.—Id. 

Negligence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Michigan.) In an action for injuries to 
horses claimed to have resulted from their escaping from 
stock pens into which they were unloaded by the carrier, 
the question whether the carrier was negligent in han- 
dling the animals held, under the evidence, for the jury.— 
Snyder vs. King et al., 165 N. W. Rep. 840. 

A carrier of live stock which unloads the animals as 
an incident to transportation is bound to exercise care in 
preventing their escape from stock pens.—Id. 

Notice of Loss: 


(Sup. Ct. of Arkansas.) Notice to a carrier of live 
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stock of loss or damage to the shipment, required by 
stipulation of the bill of lading, may be waived by the 


agent of the railroad company, clothed with authority t. 


receive it, though the stipulation attempt to limit the 
agent’s authority.—Bush vs. Curry et al., 199 S. W. Rep, 
375. 

(Sup. Ct. of Michigan.) Though a uniform live stock 
contract filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
pursuant to federal law, under which interstate rang. 
portation of horses was had, declared that no claim fo 
damages which might accrue should be allowed unless 
claim for such loss or damage shall be made in writing, 
verified by affidavit of the shipper or his agent, and de 
livered to the traffic manager of the carrier within fiye 
days from the time the stock is removed from the car, a 
written communication by the railroad company’s local 
agent at the place of destination made within the time 
limit prescribed, which stated that the animals had been 
injured, and that claim would be made, is a sufficient 
compliance with the requirements for notice.—Snyder ys, 
King et al., 165 N. W. Rep. 840. 


Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


Breach of Contract: 

(Ct. of Appeals of Alabama.) Where plaintiff alleges 
a contract existing between him and defendant, and a 
breach by defendant, plaintiff is entitled, in the absence 
of special circumstances, to such damages as would gen- 
erally result from the breach, according to the usual 
course of things.—Horace Turner & Co. vs. Munson S&S. S. 
Line, 77 Sou. Rep. 61. 

Damage: 

(Ct. of Appeals of Alabama.) Where a shipper of lum- 
ber by steamship made a contract with the steamship 
company for consideration whereby the company was to 


a 

| ‘a 
REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 

Coal Cars: 

(Sup. Ct. of Illinois.) An order of the state Public 
Utilities Commission upon a hearing of a citation to an 
interstate carrier that it desist from its method of dis- 
tributing coal cars in time of car shortage on the ground 
that such distribution was unjust and unreasonable and 
in violation of the public utilities act, and distribute cars 
as required by that section to applicants in proportion 
to their respective immediate requirements without dis- 
crimination between shippers or localities, and not ac- 


cording to the daily, average shipments of the various 
mines in the state, was not invalid as an interference 


inform the shipper of the place, whether above or below 
decks, where the lumber was to be loaded, with the knowl 
edge on the part of the company that its location would 
affect the validity of insurance, which the company knew 
the shipper had contracted for, or would contract for, and 
the company failed to notify the shipper that the lumber 
was placed above decks, so that he insured it as below 
decks, and was unable to collect from the insurer for the 
loss when the lumber was jettisoned or thrown overboard, 
the steamship company was liable to the shipper for the 
amount of the insurance which he lost.—Horace Turner 
& Co. vs. Munson §S. S. Line, 77 Sou. Rep. 61. 
































Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


with interstate commerce, notwithstanding the Hepburl 
amendment of 1906 to the interstate commerce act.—Stalé 
Public Utilities Commission vs. Baltimore & O. S. W. 
R. Co., 118 N. E. Rep. 81. 

Such order, in the absence of complaint or finding 
that the carrier’s rule was not fairly administered 4 
between different shippers, but directed against the rule 
itself, was beyond the jurisdiction of the Public Utilities 
Commission as the authority to determine whether the 
carrier’s rule as to distribution of coal cars to miné 
within and without the state is reasonable rests with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.—ld. 


(Sup. Ct. of Appeals of West Virginia.) An order of the 
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public Service Commission setting aside a regulation of 
a railroad company, classifying shippers for the purpose 
of distribution of freight cars for coal shipments on an 
occasion of an immense shortage in such cars, is review- 
able on the question of the reasonableness of the regu- 
lation and the character of the discrimination it makes. 
—Baltimore & O. R. Co. vs. Public Service Commission, 
94 S. E. Rep. 545. 

In view of a great shortage of cars suitable for coal 
shipments, occasioned by extraordinary conditions bring- 
ing into temporary activity a great many mines that are 
not equipped with tipples for loading cars, but demand 
pro rata allotments to them of open-top cars for their 
shipments, which cannot be furnished without serious 
detriment to permanent and properly equipped mines, the 
carrier and the general public, a railroad company of 
which such allotments and distributions are demanded 
may, by promulgation of a regulation applicable to all 
such mines, assign its open-top cars to the permanent 
and properly equipped mines and box cars to those load- 
ing without tipples and from wagons and trucks. Such a 
regulation, under such circumstances, is neither unrea- 
sonable nor unjustly discriminatory.—Id. 

Concurrent Powers: 

(Sup. Ct. of Illinois.) Congress has paramount author- 
ity over interstate commerce, but the state may regulate 
that part of the commerce of an interstate carrier 
which is purely intrastate, subject to such regulation by 
federal authority as is necessary to regulate interstate 
commerce, and as to commerce which is both intrastate 
and interstate the state may regulate that which is within 
the state and even indirectly affect the interstate portion, 
in the absence of action by Congress, provided the state 
requirements do not amount to a burden upon interstate 
commerce, but wherever interstate and intrastate trans- 


, actions of carriers are so related that the government 


of one involves the control of the other, Congress and 
not the state is entitled to prescribe the rules.—State 
Public Utilities Commission vs. Baltimore & O. S. W. R. 
Co, 118 N. E. Rep. 81. 


Court Jurisdiction: ; 

(Sup. Ct. of Minnesota.) If the validity of the published 
rate is not questioned, the state court has jurisdiction 
of an action to recover the amount of an alleged over- 
charge.—Reliance Elevator Co. vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co., 165 N. W. Rep. 867. 

Demand for Cars: 

(Ct. of Appeals of Georgia, Div. No. 1.) A demand to 
furnish cars, made by a shipper to a railway company and 
addressed to the agent of the company at a named point 
on its line, will, where nothing to the contrary appears, 
be held to mean that the cars were required at the point 
at which the demand upon the agent was made.—Central 
of Georgia Ry. Co. vs. Rabun, 94 S. E. Rep. 598. 

The remedy given by section 2635 of the Civil Code of 
1910 and the rules of the railroad commission made in 
pursuance thereof is one in favor of shippers; and one 
who may have entered a demand for cars, without at that 
time disclosing his agency for another, cannot recover the 
penalty thus imposed, where it appears that at the time 
of the shipment it was disclosed that the cars were in- 
tended solely for the use of another, and the bill of 
lading was issued in the name of the true owner and 
shipper of the goods.—Id. 

Findings: 

(Sup. Ct. of Illinois.) Public utilities act, paragraph 

38, prohibits unreasonable differences as to rates or other 
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charges by public utilities. Section 6% provides that on 
the hearing on appeal to the Circuit Court from any 
order or decision of the commission no new or additional 
evidence can be introduced, and that the findings and 
conclusion of the commission on questions of fact shall 
be held prima facie to be true, and that a rule, regula- 
tion, erder, or decision of the commission shall not be 
set aside unless it clearly appears that the commission’s 
finding was against the manifest weight of the evidence, 
but that, if it appears that the commission failed to re- 
ceive evidence properly offered, the court shall remand 
the case, with instructions to receive such testimony. 
Section 69 provides that appeals may be taken to the 
Supreme Court, and shall be governed by the rules ap- 
plying to chancery cases. Held, that the court cannot 
pass upon the weight of the evidence on appeal from 
the commission, but can only decide whether or not evi- 
dence has been properly received or refused, and where 
much evidence was heard by the commission pro and con 
on the question of discrimination, and it was not claimed 
that the commission refused to receive any evidence 
properly offered, the commission’s finding could not be 
disturbed by the court.—State Public Utilities Commission 
vs. Terminal R. Assn., 118 N. E. Rep. 71. 

On a complaint to the Public Utilities Commission charg- 
ing discrimination in rates, the decisions of public utilities 
commissions of other states might well be cited as au- 
thorities, but they were not in point when cited to the 
court reviewing the decision of the commission.—Id. 
Obligation of Contract: 

(Sup. Ct. of Appeal of West Virginia.) In so far as the 
contracts of public service corporations conflict with pub- 
lic duties imposed upon them by law, they are not within 
the protection of the constitutional provision inhibiting 
impairment of the obligations of contracts.—Baltimore & 
O. R. Co. vs. Public Service Commission, 94 S. E. Rep. 
545. 


Powers of Commission: 

(Sup. Ct. of Appeals of West Virginia.) The Public 
Service Commission act does not deny to public service 
corporations the common-law right to make regulations, 
nor vest such power in the Public Service Commission, 
in the first instance, but said commission may, on finding 
such regulations unjust, unreasonable, insufficient, or in- 
justly discriminatory, annul them and substitute others 
for them.—Baltimore & O. R. Co. vs. Public Service Com- 
mission, 94 S. E. Rep. 545. 

If a regulation prescribed by such corporation is just, 
reasonable, and fair, under all the circumstances, the 
commission is without authority to annul it, even though 
it is discriminatory, if the discrimination it makes is not 
unjust and rests upon a classification of subjects based 
upon substantial differences in situation and circum- 
stances.—Id. 

(Sup. Ct. of Minnesota.) Original jurisdiction to deter- 
mine whether such rates are unreasonable, or discrimi- 
natory, or infringe the law in some other respect, has 
been withdrawn from the courts and vested in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.—Reliance Elevator Co. vs. 
Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 165 N. W. Rep. 867. 


Tariff Provision: 

(Sup. Ct. of Minnesota.) Defendant has a line of rail- 
way which extends from Linton, N. D., through Strasburg, 
N. D., to Minneapolis, Minn. Its published tariff filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission names 17 cents per 
100 pounds as the rate for carrying wheat from Strasburg 
to Minneapolis, and 16 cents per 100 pounds as the rate 
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for carrying wheat from Linton, the next more distant 
station, to Minneapolis. The tariff also provides: “Be- 
tween stations on the C., M. & St. P. Ry. rates to and 
from intermediate stations will.be the same as shown 
to or from the next more distant station. to‘or. from which 
rates are named.” Held, that this ‘provision applies only 
to shipping points to or from which @ specific rate is not 
named and which are intermediate between ‘stations to 
or from which a specific rate is named, and does not apply 
to Strasburg, and that the legal rate:for-shipments from 
Strasburg is the specific rate named therefor.—Reliance 
Elevator Co. vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 165 N. W. 
Rep. 867. 

The rates for interstate shipments named in a tariff 
published and filed as provided by the interstate commerce 
law are valid and binding until changed in the manner 
provided in that law.—lId. 

Taxing Cars: 

(Sup. Ct. of New Hampshire, Merrimack.) Though the 
title of Laws 1911, c. 169, is merely for taxation of public 
service corporations, the express provision of the act 
for taxation of any company owning cars operated for 
profit on any railroad in the state is effective—Vera Chem- 
ical Co. vs. State, 102 Atlantic Rep. 463. 

Tank cars of a chemical company in which it ships its 
products are “operated for profit,” within Laws 1911, 
c. 169, paragraph 11, taxing cars so operated, though it 
gets slight allowance on freight charges because thereof; 
as even if actual profit be necessary, saving on containers, 
otherwise necessary, and gaining of trade by convenience 
to customers from their use, are to be considered.—Id. 

Under Laws 1911, c. 169, par. 11, requiring any company 
owning cars operated for profit on any railroad, in the 
state, to pay a tax, the operation need not be by the owner. 
—lId. 

A tax under Laws 1911, c. 169, par. 11, requiring any 
company owning cars operated on any railroad in the 
state to pay a tax, is not a tax on interstate commerce, 
in case of cars used only in interstate commerce.—Id. 


Through Traffic: 

(Cup. Ct. of Minnesota.) The legal effect of a through 
traffic agreement between two or more railroad companies 
owning and operating connecting lines of road is the crea- 
tion of a new and independent continuous line.—State 
ex rel. Smith, Atty.-Gen., vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co., 165 N. W. Rep. 869. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau has been allowed 
to intervene in case 9922—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. 
of La. vs. Abilene & Northern Ry. Co. et al. 


The Commission has amended its order in Docket 8477, 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of Iowa vs. 
Ann Arbor Railroad Company et al., so that the last para- 
graph on page 11 of the order entered July 6, 1917, as sub- 
sequently modified, is modified to read as follows: 


Second. From Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and points taking the 
same class rates, to cities on the west bank of the Mississippi 
River from and including Dubuque on the north, to and in- 
cluding St. Louis on the south, class rates that do not exceed 
the class rates contemporaneously maintained between Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, and points taking the same rates, on the one 
hand, and St. Louis on the other hand. 


The Commission has dismissed complainant’s request in 
Docket 9853, California Foundrymen’s Assn. et al. vs. 
Ala. & Vicksburg Ry. Co. et al. It has also dismissed, 
without prejudice, on complainant’s request, Docket 9799, 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
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Legal Department 


In this department a legal expe:t answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. j 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, | 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


Demurrage Charges Not Subject to War Tax. 


Nebraska.—Question: We desire to ask that you a¢ 
vise, through your legal department columns, whether or 
not transportation companies are within their rights ip 
assessing a three per cent war tax under section 500 on 
demurrage accruing in transit or at destination. 

For instance, a car of lumber originates at Portland, 
Ore., consigned to us at Laurel, Mont., moving via the 
Northern Pacific and we divert ten days after arrival at 
Laurel to ourselves at Long Pine, Neb. Eastbound Trans. 
continental Lumber Tariff 18-B provides cars may be han- 
dled in accordance with the above example and the 
through rate protected, but that demurrage is assessable 
in accordance with rules and regulations on individual 
lines commencing twenty-four hours after arrival at diver- 
sion point. You will observe $35 demurrage would have 
accrued on the above car and is subject to the tax of 
$1.05. The Northwestern are demanding a payment of 
taxes on demurrage accruing as above described, while 
the Union Pacific and C., B. & Q. are not. 

Answer: In an informal conference, held immediately 
prior to the effective date of said act, between the sub- 
committee on war tax of the Association of American 
Railway Accounting Officers and representatives of the 
Internal Revenue Commissioner, on the application of 
the new war tax to the transportation of property as im- 
posed under Section 500 of the Act, the conclusion reached 
by them with respect to tax on demurrage was that it 
did not apply. The War Revenue Act provides that the 
tax of 3 per cent shall be collected of the amount paid 
for the transportation by rail or water of property by 
freight consigned from one point in the United States 
to another. Probably the conclusion reached as above 
stated was predicated on the assumption that charges for 
demurrage are not for the transportation of the goods, but 
is a sum fixed by the contract of afreightment or by the 
law as a remuneration to the carrier for the detention of 
a car beyond the lay days allowed for loading or unload 
ing; that the right to charge for the storage of goods in 
cars arising by reason of their being detained by virtue 
of the failure of the shipper or consignee to comply with 
his obligation to the carrier not to deprive it of the use 
of its cars, has no bearing upon the subject of transpor- 
tation or the charge for the carrying of the goods. 

Under the aforesaid ruling, the carriers for a time dd 
not apply the war tax to demurrage charges. But recently, 
and after a conference between the Legal Division of the 
Internal Revenue Department and representatives of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it was officially held 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that the wal 
tax should be assessed on demurrage charges, on the 
ground that under Section 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, demurrage is an incident in connection with trans 
portation. As early as March, 1910, the Interstate Com 
merce Commission ruled, in the case of Peale, Peacock 
& Kerr et al. vs. Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey: 
18 I. C. C. 35 (see Traffic World of March 26, 1910, pase 
370), that it was not the duty of a carrier to furnish 
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storage beyond the reasonable time necessary to unload, 
and that it was not within the power conferred upon the 
Commission by the Act where a carrier has not held itself 
out as granting storage to order it furnished, but if it 
is furnished and charged for, storage becomes an incident 
in connection with transportation, and the legality of the 
mule becomes a proper matter for consideration by the 


Commission. 
Ownership of Damaged Shipment 


indiana.—Question: For instance, John Jones, Blue- 
feld, W. Va., bought a car of hay from Sam _ Smith, 
Lansing, Mich. The car was shipped from St. Clair 
Springs, Mich., on October 31, 1917, over the M. C. Ry., 
by the said Sam Smith to John Jones, at Bluefield. The 
hay was purchased at $22.50 per ton delivered. The con- 
signee in turn sold this hay, we will say, to the Princeton 
Wholesale Grocery Co., their customer at Bramwell, W. 
Va. The hay moved out as far as Sciotoville, O., and 
was then transferred into another car and moved forward 
on Nevember 12 from there and was wrecked by the 
N. & W. Ry. at Switchback on November, and they took 
the entire contents of the car. Now, what I want to 
know, is who is the proper party to file this claim with 
the carrier? 

Answer: Assuming that the shipment in question 
moved under an order bill of lading, and that the same 
was negotiated by delivery of the bill from John Jones 
to Princeton Wholesale Grocery Company, the latter 
would be the lawful holder of the bill and the proper 
party to sue for a recovery of the shipment. Section 28 
of the Pomerene Bill of Lading Act provides that an order 
bill of lading may be negotiated by the endorsement of 
the person to whose order the goods are deliverable by 
the tenor of the bill; that such endorsement may be in 
blank or to a specified person, and that if endorsed to 
a specified person, it may be negotiated again by the en- 
dorsement of such person in blank or to another specified 
person. Section 22 of the Act also makes the carrier 
liable to the holder of an order bill, who has given value 
in good faith, relying upon the description therein of the 
goods, for damages caused. Section 31 provides that a 
person to whom an order bill has been duly negotiated 
acquires thereby “the direct obligation of the carrier to 
hd possession of the goods for him according to the 
terms of the bill as fully as if the carrier had contracted 
directly with him.” 

War Tax on Shipments Delivered Prior to Nov. 1, 1917. 


lowa.—Question: Will you please advise the text of 
ting and number handed down by the Internal Revenue 
Department in regard to war tax on. shipments received 
previous to November ist on which all or part of the 
charges are collected after that date, applying particu- 
larly on the following case: 

We received a shipment during July, 1917, and for some 
teason the carrier did not receive revenue billing until 
November 17 and charges were then assessed. The car- 
tier claims that war tax should be assessed and cites 
the following ruling by the General Freight Office of the 
CB. & Q. R. R. Co.: “On all ‘collect’ shipments which 
Teached destination prior to November 1, 1917, but for 


Which charges have not yet been collected, you must un- 


der U. S. Treasury Department rulings assess the three 
ber cent tax unless collection is delayed by dispute over 
amount of charges.” 

Answer: Understanding from the above question that 
the entire transit service was performed prior to Novem- 
ber 1; 1917, and that the delay in paying the cost of 
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transportation was chargeable wholly to the carrier, it 
is our opinion that the war tax should not be applied to 
the shipment above described. See the rulings published 
on page 888 of the October 27, 1917, issue of The Traffic 
World, and on page 1005 of the November 10, 1917, issue, 
as well as our answer to “West Virginia,” published on 
page 1167 of the December 1, 1917, issue. 


Damages for Delay in Delivery 

Wisconsin.—Question: Will you kindly refer us to the 
issue of The Traffic World which has an article from your 
Legal Department regarding the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ruling with reference to claims filed with the 
carriers for consequential loss. We made a shipment 
which was delayed an unwarranted length of time in 
transit and inasmuch as this was for a contract job, con- 
signees could not wait for arrival of this material and 
were obliged to purchase elsewhere. 

When material did finally arrive at destination they re- 
fused it and as this was a specially constructed article 
for this building and not from our regular stock, we are 
unable to dispose of it elsewhere, and the only value is 
for scrap. Have we any redress against the carriers for 
this apparently unwarranted delay in transit? 

Answer: There is no decision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regarding shippers’ claims against car- 
riers for consequential loss; neither has the Commission 
jurisdiction under the act over such claims. 

The law relative to the subject under consideration is 
that a carrier is not an insurer of the time in which it 
must deliver the shipment, and that if a shipper desires 
the same to be delivered within a given time, or if there 
are circumstances which require expedition in delivery, 
that the shipper must make the same known to the car- 
rier at the time of delivering the shipment to the latter 
for transportation, and that the same should be stipulated 
in the bill of lading. In such cases special damages can 
be shown, and the kind that you mention could be re- 
covered in case of unreasonable delay. In the absence, 
however, of such stipulation, while a carrier is liable for 
such damages as were in the contemplation of the parties 
at the time of making the contract of carriage, for an un- 
reasonable delay, yet a consignee is not warranted to re- 
fuse to accept the shipment by reason of the delay, and 
could not recover the kind of damages mentioned in your 
letter. 


RECONSIGNMENT TARIFFS 


The reconsignment tariffs involved in I. and S. 1050, re- 
cently decided by the Commission, must all be canceled 
by March 1, 1918, thus leaving the present rules in force. 
They remain in effect until the carriers file and make 
effective tariffs or supplements in conformity with the 
rules laid down in the decision in question. No tariff 
under suspension was in conformity with the decision. 
There has apparently been some misunderstanding as to 
the effect of the decision. The order of the Commission 
is as follows: 


It appearing, That by order dated March 13, 1917, and sub- 
sequent orders, the Commission entered upon a hearing con- 
cerning the propriety of the increases and lawfulness of the 
rates, charges, regulations and practices stated in the schedules 
enumerated and described in said orders, and subsequently 
ordered that the operation of said schedules be suspended 
until January 13, 1918, and later dates; 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the matters 
and things involved has been had, and that the Commission, 
on the date hereof, has made and filed a report containing its 
finding of fact and conclusions thereon, which said report is 
hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the carriers respondent herein be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to cancel said schedules, 
on - a March 1, 1918, and that this proceeding be dis- 
continued. ‘ 
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Traffic Lesson No. XXIX 


Through and Combined Rail-Ocean Rates—Twenty-ninth in the Course of Fifty-two Lesson 
Written for the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


In the domestic trade there are numerous rail-ocean 
routes that connect the interior points with the seaboard, 
and, in many instances, joint rail-ocean rates are regularly 
in effect. Such rail-ocean routes and joint rates, however, 
are primarily of importance in connection with the routing 
of freight, and are, therefore, considered in Lesson No. 
40, which will deal specifically with “freight routing.” The 
purpose of this lesson is to describe the freight rates on 
shipments moving between interior points in the United 
States and oversea countries. The rates on exports and 
imports are becoming increasingly important, because the 
foreign trade of the United States is making rapid prog- 
ress, and at present is receiving more attention than at 
any previous time in the history of American commerce. 

Although through rail-ocean rates between points in the 
United States and foreign destinations have at various 
times been quoted, the usual practice in the export and 
import trade at present is to combine the rail rates and 
ocean rates that: are in effect at the time of shipment. 
The ocean rates that are added either to the regular 
domestic rail rates or to such export. or import rates as 
are in effect have always been of a fluctuating character. 
The charter rates of tramp vessels usually fluctuate freely 
with the relative supply of and demand for ships and car- 
goes, a rate being established each time a vessel is char- 
tered. The rates of the regular steamship lines are some- 
what more stable, but they, too, flutcuate to a considerable 
extent, because they are subject to world-wide commercial, 
competitive and changing conditions of supply and demand 
for tonnage, varying costs of operation and a certain de- 
gree of competition between carriers. They are less com- 
petitive than charter rates because ocean lines are usually 
parties to agreements, arrangements, pools or conferences, 
but they are influenced somewhat by the competition of 
tramp vessels, and the line conferences do not entirely 
eliminate competition between ocean lines. 

Ocean rates in the foreign trade have, moreover, been 
practically free from public regulation before the enforce- 
ment of the shippng act of Sept. 7, 1916. This act sub- 
jects steamship agreements, conferences, etc., to the super- 
vision of the newly created United States Shipping Board 
and empowers the Board to correct any rates in the foreign 
trade that may be “unjustly discriminatory between ship- 
pers or ports or unduly prejudicial to exporters of the 
United States as compared with their foreign competitors.” 
The Board does not, however, have explicit power to fix 
ocean rates in the foreign trade in case no unjust dis- 
crimination is involved. 

Not only do ocean freight rates in the foreign trade 
fluctuate freely, but in many instances no definite tariffs 
are published by ocean lines. Lines operating between 
New York, Central America, western South America and 
West India ports usually publish tariffs in which they 
classify freight into six classes and quote rates for each 
class as well as special rates for numerous commodities 
at stated sums per 100 pounds, cubic feet, running feet, or 
M feet. The Gulf Foreign Freight Committee likewise 
classifies ocean freight and quotes ocean rates on ship- 


ments from Key West, Mobile, New Orleans and Galveston 
to Havana and Cuban ports. Some of the north Pacif, 
steamship lines also publish tariffs containing rates fo 
numerous commodities at stated amounts per measure 
ment ton or avoirdupois ton, and, in case of smaller par 
cels at fixed amounts per specified weights. Steamship 
agents at Newport, Baltimore and New Orleans publish 
so-called rate cards that contain ocean rates for varioys 
commodities shipped to Europe. The German lines, more 
over, publish tariffs governing shipments from Germany 
to the United States and have classified this traffic into 
six classes. The north Atlantic lines, as a whole, however, 
do not regularly publish tariffs or classifications; and this 
is also the case in the trade between the eastern sea 
board of the United States and South Africa, Australasia, 
the Orient, Brazil and Argentine. 


Through Rail-Ocean Rates. 


Relatively few through rail-ocean rates are quoted in 
the foreign trade. Such rates were much more common 
in the past. Until after 1890, for example, American rail- 
roads frequently took a percentage of the fluctuating 
through import rates from Europe to inland destinations; 
in some instances these through ocean-rail rates on im 
ports were actually lower than the rates on domestic 
goods of the same kind shipped from the ports of the 
Atlantic to the central west. Such discriminations against 
the domestic shipments are not made at the present time, 
alike because of economic and statutory difficulties. The 
principal economic obstacle encountered in the quoting 
of through ocean-rail rates is the above-mentioned fluct- 
ating character of the ocean freight rates. Since the 
passage of the Hepburn act in 1906, moreover, the rail 
ways have been obliged to publish and file their rates on 
imports and exports as well as on domestic’ shipments; 
and the 30 days’ notice which is required in case of ordi- 
nary rate changes applies alike to both classes of trafic. 
This makes it impossible for the railroad rates on im 
ports and exports to be a percentage of a_ fluctuating 
through rail-ocean rate. Through rail-ocean rates have at 
times been quoted since the enforcement of this statute, 
but the rail carriers have been obliged to specify def: 
nitely the portion or division accruing to them. 


A typical instance of recently quoted through rail-oceal 
charges are those which, until July 1, 1916, applied over 
various transcontinental railroads via Pacific coast ports 
in specified Oriental and Australian destinations. The¢ 
through rates contained in the export tariffs of the Trals 
continental Freight Bureau, however, were quoted “for in- 
formation only,” and provided that “ocean proportions aff 
not guaranteed.” Some export tariffs did not contain this 
proviso, but instructed agents not to contract for through 
rail-ocean transportation until specific reservation of space 
had been secured. These through rates via Pacific ports 
however, are not at present in effect. Similar instance 
of rail-ocean rates to foreign destinations are those quoted 
by various railroads on freight shipped by certain steal 
ship lines operating from Port Arthur, New Orleans até 
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Texas cities to Frontera, Tampico and Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
Through rail-ocean rates to foreign destinations are, how- 
ever, on the whole, exceptional. 


Combined Rail-Ocean Rates. 

The rates on oversea shipments to and from interior 
points in the United States are usually a combination of 
separate rail and ocean charges. Ocean freight rates are 
added either to the regular domestic rates between the 
ports and the interior points, or to such special export 
and import rates as are granted by some of the rail car- 
riers. When the shipments to and fram interior points 
move at the regular domestic rates it is, of course, to 
pe noted that different rates apply via different routes. 
As will be more fully shown in lesson No. 40, the interior 
exporter or importer sometimes has the choice of stand- 
ard rail rates, differential rail rates, standard and differ- 
ential rail-lake rates, or rail-ocean .(coastwise) rates. It 
is likewise important that the exporters and importers 
should ascertain whether any special export or import 
rates are available. 


Export Freight Rates. 

In many instances it is possible to ship export freight 
from interior points to ports of shipment on special export 
rates that are considerably lower than the regular domes- 
tic rates. The reasons for this discrimination between 
the export and domestic traffic are various: 

(1) The competition between the carriers ordinarily is 
more acute in the foreign than in the domestic trade. 
Most traffic shipped to foreign countries has the choice 
of various highly competitive routes. Not only do the 
ocean carriers compete to some extent, but the rivalry of 
the railroads serving the ports of export intensifies the 
struggle for tonnage. The various routes between the 
Atlantic ports and the interior compete for the export 
traffic, and so also do the rail carriers serving the Gulf 
ports and those serving the ports of the Pacific coast. 
The eastern routes, as a whole, moreover, are obliged to 
compete against the Gulf routes as a whole, and, to some 
extent, even against the transcontinental lines which seek 
to divert export traffic to the ports of the Pacific coast. 

(2) The rivalry between the ports of export themselves, 
moreover, bring strong pressure to bear upon the. rail- 
roads to discriminate in favor of exports with reduced 
rates. The efforts to control this rivalry somewhat by 
establishing “port differentials” has already been referred 
to in lesson No. 21. The north Atlantic ports are not 
only in competition with each other but also with the 
ports of the Gulf of Mexico and to some extent with the 
ports of the Pacific coast. The various Gulf ports, more- 
over, are in competition with the south Atlantic ports 
for certain kinds of traffic. 

(3) The rail carriers contend that the practice of quot- 
ing special export rates is in accord with the general 
Principle that as the length of haul increases the aggre- 
gate charge should increase, but the rate per ton per mile 
should decline. On a shipment to Liverpool from New 
York, for example, they contend that the aggregate charge 
is the combined rail-ocean rate, whereas on a domestic 
shipment from Chicago to New York, the aggregate rate 
consists of the rail rate alone. 








































(4) The principal reason for the continued practice of 
quoting special export rates is the unusual scope of com- 


mercial or market competition in the foreign trade. Amer- 
ican exporters, as is well known, do not have the foreign 
markets to themselves, but are required to compete against 
the producers of similar articles produced in the foreign 
Countries. To make this possible it is the joint desire 
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of carriers, producers and shippers to facilitate the export 
trade as much as possible. 

Export rates on shipments via the Atlantic ports are 
less common than shipments routed via the Gulf of Mex- 
ico or the Pacific seaboard. It was noted, however, in 
lesson No. 21 that on export shipments the class rates 
to Boston, Portland and Montreal are lower than on do- 
mestic consignments. The class export rates to Boston, 
for example, are the same as the domestic rates to New 
York, which are lower than the domestic rates to Boston 
by 7 cents on first and 2 cents on sixth class traffic. It 
has also been noted that special port differentials have 
been arranged on certain export commodities such as grain 
and flour. 


The eastern trunk lines also grant special export rates 
on a number of commodities, examples of which are the 
export commodity rates to various Atlantic ports on iron 
and steel products, pig iron, billets, farm implements, 
grain and grain products, flaxseed, corn syrup, glucose, 
corn sugar, grape sugar, starch, dross and palm oil refuse. 
Some lines provide special export rates on numerous addi- 
tional commodities when exported via specified ports. 

Such export rates to ports located on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico are more numerous, for the railroads serving those 
ports have made a special effort to increase their export 
traffic. The Gulf Foreign Freight Committee, acting as the 
agency of the Gulf rail lines, publishes a tariff containing 
export rates to shipside at various Gulf ports on classified 
freight as well as on numerous commodities for export 
to all foreign countries other than Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand, and also to the Canal Zone 
and the insular possessions of the United States other 
than the Philippines. It likewise publishes a tariff con- 
taining class rates applicable to freight originating at 
numerous interior points for export to Europe, Africa, 
Cuba, Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines. A 
third tariff published by this committee + grants export 
rates to classified traffic as well as to many commodities 
when shipped to all foreign countries, to the Canal Zone 
and the insular possessions of the United States. A 
fourth tariff contains export class and commodity rates 
to shipside to Key West, Fla., for export to Cuba. A 
fifth contains numerous commodity rates for shipments 
destined to Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and the Philippine Islands. A sixth extends export rates 
to lumber and products taking lumber rates when shipped 
to foreign countries other than Europe, Asia, Africa,’ the 
Canal Zone and the insular possessions of the United 
States. Still another grants export rates to packing-house 
products when destined to foreign countries or shipped to 
the insular possessions or the Canal Zone. 


All of these export tariffs of the Gulf Foreign Freight 
Committee make special exceptions of any shipments to 
Mexico made subject to the through rail-ocean rates above 
referred to. The tariffs also differ as regards the various 
interior points of shipment from which and the foreign 
destinations to which they apply. All the rates which 
they contain apply to shipside at the Gulf ports, but. the 
tariffs differ widely as regards the particular ports to 
which they apply. 

The transcontinental railroads serving the Pacific coast 
have also made a special effort to increase their export 
traffic by granting special export rates. The Transcon- 
tinental Freight Bureau publishes a “Joint and Propor- 
tional Export Tariff (No. 22-G, effective July 1, 1916), ap- 
plicable to export shipments consigned through various 
Pacific coast ports to numerous Oriental and Australian 
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destinations, and in a few instances also to points in 
Central America, South America, Mexico and the Hawaiian 
Islands. The special export rates which the tariff con- 
tains are applicable only from certain points in Albama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and Wis- 
consin. They also apply from the New York piers of the 
Morgan Line and the Mallory Steamship Company, oper: 
ating via Galveston, Tex. A similar tariff differing in 
some respects is published by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad. 

These tariffs contain three principal groups of export 
rates; (1) export class rates to specified foreign destina- 
tions; (2) export commodity rates on numerous specified 
commodities; and (3) the so-called “all commodities” 
export rates applicable on all export traffic to certain 
destinations, except on certain articles, when shipped 
either in straight or mixed carload lots having a minimum 
of 30,000 pounds. The all-commodity export rate on ship- 
ments of this kind destined to foreign Oriental ports was 
recently raised. from $1 to $1.25 per 100 pounds, and the 
corresponding rate on such shipments when destined to 
Australian points was similarly raised from $1.35 to $1.50 
per 100 pounds. The all-commodity export rates have 
made possible the bunching of less-than-carload consign- 
ments by brokers and forwarding agents. 

The European war has caused the various eastern rail- 
roads similarly to establish export rates via Pacific ports 
on certain commodities. The Pennsylvania Railroad, for 
example, publishes a tariff containing export rates on 
black and smokeless powder for small arms or cannon in 
straight or mixed carloads having a minimum weight of 
24,000 pounds, when consigned to Seattle, Tacoma and 
Vancouver, for shipment to various Japanese ports, to 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila and Vladivostok. 


Import Rates. 


As in the case of exports, commodities imported from 
abroad are frequently granted special import rates be- 
tween the port of entry and their interior destination. 
The reasons why such rates are granted are the same 
as those mentioned in connection with the export rates, 
with the additional motive, at times, of endeavoring to 
counteract the import duties which some of the imported 
commodities are required to pay when entering the United 
States. 

The import rates of the eastern trunk lines were more 
numerous prior to 1890, and especially prior to the en- 
forcement of the clause of the Hepburn act of 1906 re- 
garding the filing and publication of railroad tariffs. No 
special import rates are granted to classified freight ex- 
cept at Boston, where the railroads have lower class 
rates on some imports than on like goods of domestic 
origin. A limited group of import commodities, however, 
may be shipped from the north Atlantic ports to Central 
Freight Association territory on special import commodity 
rates. Certain imports to the Pacific coast from Europe 
via north Atlantic ports and across the continent by rail 
are also granted special import rates, but this traffic on 
the whole is small in volume. 

The import tariffs of the railroads serving the Gulf of 
Mexico are more numerous, the situation being similar to 
that mentioned in connection with the export tariffs, with 
the added desire of the carriers to increase their return 
cargoes so far as possible. Even now the volume of 
freight moving to the ports of the Gulf greatly exceed 
that moving in the opposite direction. The Gulf Foreign 
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Freight Committee publishes four important tariffs. Qp, 
contains import rates on classified freight and numero; 
commodities imported from Europe, Asia, Africa, Austra: 
lia, New Zealand and the Philippines from shipside at 
various ports to specified destinations in Colorado and 
Utah. Another contains similar rates on classes and com. 
modities imported from these countries applicabie from 
shipside to specified destinations in Kansas, Iowa, Ne 
braska, Missouri and South Dakota. A third applies op 
similar traffic from shipside to destinations in varioys 
points in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Missoyrj 
Kentucky and Minnesota. <A fourth tariff applies = 
numerous commodities imported from Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines from shipside 
to various destinations extending from Pittsburgh to Salt 
Lake City. 

The transcontinental railroads serving the Pacific coast 
ports quote joint and proportional rates on numerous com. 
modities imported from Asia, the Philippines and Aus. 
tralasian points and beyond. They apply from the speci- 
fied ports on the Pacific coast and are blanked throughout 
the territory extending from the region of the Rocky 
Mountains to the north Atlantic seaboard. Various west. 
bound proportional commodity rates are also granted to 
imports received at California points via New Orleans, 
Galveston and Texas cities. 


WOODEN SHIP CONTROVERSY 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
A reminder of other days and of other controversies 
was given the Senate committee on commerce January 
23, when William Denman, former chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, reviewed the work of that organization during 
his incumbency of office. Necessarily he went over the 
ground that has heretofore been mentioned in The Traffic 
World, as part of the current history of the controversy 
between himself and General Goethals, then general man- 
ager of the fleet corporation and now, in effect, if not in 
title, quartermaster-general of the army. 


The tormer chairman intimated that the so-called 
wooden ship controversy was the product of propaganda 
of the steelmakers of the country, leaving the committee 
men to infer that the agitation was the work of men in- 
terested, in one way or another, in the largest steel- 
making company in the country, and therefore in the 
world. He said he had advocated wooden ships merely 
as supplementing steel ships on the theory that the need 
of the country and of the allies was and continues to be 
so great that every ship, no matter what kind, that can 
be procured must be produced. When it was a case of 
being able to procure a steel ship if the building of a 
wooden one were foregone, he said, he favored the steel 
ship. 

His thoughts on the necessity for ships was based on 
the fact that in April, 1917, the German submarines 
destroyed ships of a carrying capacity of about 1,300,000 
deadweight, or 1,000,000 tons, gross capacity. He said 4 
hopeful estimate as to the destruction of ships since the 
beginning of unrestricted warfare was 6,000,000 tons, oF 
500,000 tons a month. The production of 7,000,000 tons 4 
year, the world over, he said, was a “scientific dream” 
but not likely to become a reality. 

The testimony on that point throughout was to the 
effect that there never has been adequate appreciation by 
the public of the seriousness of the submarine losses be 
cause only the British report theirs. Their reports, how 
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One ever, do not give the public an idea as to how seriously R ATES ON ME ATS 
€TOus the U-boats interfere with the transportation of commerce. ; 
astra: Senator Lodge, according to Mr. Denman, is responsible The Trafic one Washington Bureau. 
le at MH jor the loss to the United States of the fifteen ships, built Arthur R. Mackley, attorney-examiner, who heard the 
. and # jn American yards, that left American waters under flags testimony in No. 9770, George A. Hormel & Co. vs. Chi- 
com [ other than the Stars and Stripes. His responsibility arose cago Great Western et al., has recommended to the Com- 
from from the fact that he delayed the passage of the bill mission that it repeat its finding in Hormel & Co. vs. 
, Ne MM giving the President power to commandeer ships under Chicago Great Western, 43 I. C. C., 28. Mr. Mackley re- 
28 on J construction in American yards. If the legislation had ported the facts to be ‘similar and that therefore the 
Tious been passed promptly, the ships could have been taken Commission should say in this newer complaint what it 
souri, over before affairs in the Board became such that work had said in the older. The newer complaint covers the 
S On was practically suspended. P period from May 13, 1915, to May 1, 1917, and concerns 
Asia, As to thé controversy between himself and General rates nd fresh and cured ‘meats from Austin and Albert 
pside [} Goethals, he said it was never personal until the last Lea, Minn., and Mason City, Ia., to destinations east of 
) Salt f} meeting day in which the program announced by General the Indiana-Illinois line. The dates, May 13, 1915, and 
Goethals, before submission to his official superiors, was May 1, 1917, cover the period between the submission of 
coast / ynder discussion. As a matter of fact, the former chair- the earlier case and the effective date of the order therein. 
com- man could not then and cannot now see any real differ- The object of the proceeding, as stated by the complain- 
Aus- ence of opinion because, he said, he never wanted wooden ant, is to “secure such an administrative or quasi-judicial 
speci [M ships produced at the expense of steel ships. All he was finding as will enable us to sue in a court for reparation.” 
shout contending for was the production of as many ships as 
tocky ssible, no matter what the material, and that, he under- 
West: at was the desire of General Goethals also. POWDERED MILK, ETC. 
ed to The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
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SHIP CONTROL COMMITTEE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Centralized control of transatlantic shipping was estab- 
lished January 30 with the creation of a ship control com- 
nittee to have supreme charge of the operation of all 


In a tentative report on No. 9618, Merrell-Soule Co. vs. 
B. & O. et al., Attorney-Examiner Mackley recommends 
that the Commission hold that Official Classification ratings 
of third and fourth class for less-than-carload and carload 
shipments of powdered milk in boxes or barrels in bulk 
had not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly pref- 


orles shipsp—American, allied, and neutral—entering and leaving erential. A further recommendation is: that no warrant 
nualy American ports. has been shown for an order requiring carriers in Official 
Ship The committee was named by representatives of the Classification territory to publish their class ratings on 
uring Shipping Board, the War and Navy departments, the Food liquid, evaporated or condensed milk in barrels in the 
r the and Fuel administrations, the Director-General of Rail- Classification book itself instead of in exceptions to the 
snes roads, the British government and ship owners, who met Classification. 
ye to devise some plan for speeding up the movement of 
m . 
: supplies to Europe. 
ot in ; BOUNDARIES OF RATE GROUPS 
It comprises P. A. S. Franklin of the International Mer- : 
. : : The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
cantile Marine, chairman; H. H. Raymond, head of the ; ‘ 
called : ee A lecture on the duties of carriers when they fix the 
Clyde and Mallory lines and recently made shipping con- ‘ ; : : , 
randa boundaries of rate groups is contained in a tentative re- 
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troller at New York, and Sir Cunnop Guthrie, director of 
British shipping in this country. 

The arrangement, as explained by Shipping Board offi- 
tials, in effect creates a pool of ships moving supplies 


port, written by Attorney-Examiner Bell on No. 9876, 
Humphrey Brick & Tile Company vs. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company et al. He said that in establishing boundary 
lines of groups carriers should follow some measure or 





to Europe. Goods destined for overseas will be loaded in ee 5 : : . 
erely Hi available ships, whether operated by the United States principle, such as radial or operating distance, competi- 
need or the allies. With the aid of the railroad administration tion, character of freight, or physical features of the coun- 
to be the committee will divert to southern ports much of the try, and the location of the transportation lines. 

t cal Tt splies that heretofore have clogged the port of. New The allegation in the case was that the exclusion of 
se of York and incoming vessels will be directed by wireless Brooksville from the Reynoldsville group, in the making 
of a Bi, proceed to the ports in which materials of the most 0f rates on hollow building tile, subjects the complainant to 
steel importance await shipment. undue prejudice in the marketing of its product in eastern 

In connection with the action officials attached particu. Cities. All plants other than Brooksville using the hard 
ed OD HF ir significance to the decision to dispatch abroad Raymond clay that makes fine fire-resisting hollow tile are grouped. 
vines Hp Stevens, vice-chairman of the Shipping Board, and Brooksville, only a few miles west of Reynoldsville, takes 
00,000 George Rubl ee of the Board’s legal staff to sit in London ten cents over. Bell found that the complainant has lost 
aid 2 Be as permanent representatives of the United States in ship. Contracts by differences in price less than the amount of 
e the bing matters. the ten cents difference in freight rates. 
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Mr. Stevens was January 30 designated the American 
lepresentative on the interallied chartering committee 
Which will sit permanently in London to handle the ship- 
Ding problem of Germany’s enemies. He will be accom- 
Panied, when he leaves for England, by George Rublee, 
counsel for the Shipping Board, and a staff of recognized 









The effect of the recommendation, if made operative, 
would be to place Brooksville in the Reynoldsville group. 
Bell, however, warned the Commission that his conclusion 
was not to be taken as showing that a similar conclusion 


should be reached as to Brooksville if the question were 


rates on brick or other clay products. He said his study of 


tariffs and other data led him to the conclusion that sooner 
or later some revision as to building material rates would 


shipping experts. The present plan is for Mr. Stevens to 


how @ remain in London until the end of the war. 
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have to be made from the Pennsylvania producing points 
to destination groups in the eastern part of the country. 


RATES ON CLEAN RICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A reduction in the spread of rates on clean rise from 


Lake Charles, La., on the one hand, and Beaumont, Orange, 
Galveston and Houston, Tex., on the other, to New Orleans, 
is recommended in a tentative report by Examiner Mc- 
Gehee, on No. 9765, Orange Rice Mill Company vs. Texas 
and New Orleans et al., and Sub. No. 1 of the same com- 
plaint, Beaumont Chamber of Commerce vs. Beaumont, 
Sour Lake & Western et al. McGehee recommends that 
the existing five-cent spread be reduced to not more than 
1.5 cents. 

A peculiar state of affairs respecting state and inter- 
state rates was disclosed by the record in this case. It 
is that the interstate rate from Lake Charles to New Or- 
leans is one cent lower than the state rate, the former be- 
ing fourteen and the latter fifteen cents. That, however, is 
not due to any liberalty on the part of the state railroad 
commission, but to the rules of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which forbid a carrier to have two rate pro- 
posals before it at the same time. 

Formerly the state and interstate rate was fourteen 
cents, that rate having been forced in, the carriers as- 
serted, by the action of the Louisiana commission in estab- 
lishing the fourteen-cent rate to apply on rice not going 
beyond New Orleans. Later the state commission author- 
ized an increase to fifteen cents. Before that was done the 
carriers proposed an interstate rate of 18.5 cents and filed 
it with the federal regulating body. They did not, there- 
fore, undertake to bring up the interstate rate when the 
state authorities allowed an increase in the state rate. 
They “stood pat” on their 18.5 cent proposal, which is sus- 
pended in I. and S. No. 1000, Louisiana Case. 

The complainants attacked the 20-cent rate as unreasun- 
able, but the report calls attention to the fact that the 
Commission approved it in “Rice from Texas and Louis- 
iana,” 43 I. C. C. 29, and the tentative report says nothing 
was shown in this case to warrant a change in view. The 
decision in this case, however, is to be held subject to 
any conclusion that may be reached in I. and S. No. 1000. 


| Personal Notes 


a w 

The Traffic Club of New York, at its meeting January 29, 
had as the speaker Lieutenant G. I. Rice, of the First 
Canadian Contingent sent to France in 1914. Lieut. Rice 
served three years and was “gassed” at Vimy Ridge. His 
subject was “Impressions of the Western Front.” The 
annual banquet (as such), following the vote of the club 
at its last meeting, will not be held, but in its place and 
on the same evening, February 21, a patriotic meeting will 
be held in the grand ballroom, Waldorf-Astoria. 

The Chicago Great Western Railroad Company announces 
that John Barton Payne, general counsel, having resigned 
in order to devote all his time to the service of the gov- 
ernment, Ralph M. Shaw is appointed general counsel. 

R. B. Cooke, traffic manager of the New York, Philadel- 
phia & Norfolk, with office at Norfolk, Va., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the traffic manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and of the New York, Philadelphia & Nor- 
folk, with headquarters at Norfolk. 

S. C. Frost, passenger and freight agent of the Los 
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Angeles & Salt Lake at Ocean Park, Cal., has been a 
pointed commercial agent at Santa Ana, Cal., succeeding 
W. H. Lee. 


N. W. Secor was born in Highland Creek, Ontario, 
After attending Bay City, Mich., public schools and taking 
a one-year business ¢g. 
lege course he obtainej 
a position as bookkeeper 
with a wholesale op. 
cern. However, having 
a desire to enter railroad 
service, he resigned and 
Aug. 1, 1900, entered 
the employ of the Mich. 
igan Central as clerk in 
the local freight office 
in Bay City. He re 
mained in that office jn 
various capacities until 
May, 1907, and was then 
promoted to rate clerk 
in the office of the as 
sistant general freight 
agent in the same city. February, 1909, he was appointed 
contracting freight agent for the territory under the juris 
diction of the Bay City office. Feb. 1, 1913, he was ap- 
pointed commercial agent at Toledo and April 1, 191i, 
was appointed general agent, with office in Detroit, Mich. 
He resigned from that position Dec. 1, 1917, to take the 
position of traffic manager of the Olds Motor Works, 
Lansing, Mich. 





C. E. Childe entered railroad service at the age of 
thirteen as helper in a village station at Palisade, Neb, 
on the B. & M. R. (now 
the C. B. & Q.). After 
serving a year as helper 
and night operator at 
various points on the 
Burlington, he moved to 
Omaha with his parents. 

He worked at odd jobs 

such as A. D. T., ele- 

vator boy, etc., for a year 

and then obtained em- 

ployment with the Bur- 

lington again in the 

freight auditor’s office at 

the Omaha headquarters. 

He served four years in 

the waybill revising de- 

partment, most of the 

time as rate clerk. He left the railroad service in 1906 t 
become traffic manager of Sunderland Bros. Coal Coit 
pany, wholesale coal and building materials. After sii 
years’ service, he resigned to become assistant manage! 
of the traffic bureau of the Commercial Club of Omaha 
After two years he resigned to become commissioner of 
the traffic bureau of the Sioux City (Ia.) Commercial 
Club. He resigned Jan. 2, 1918, and returned to Omali 
as manager of the traffic bureau, Commercial Club, of 
Omaha. 




















































J. F. Osborne, commercial agent of the Missouri, Kab 
sas & Texas of Texas at Denison, Tex., has been trans 
ferred to Dallas, Tex., succeeding L. T. Fowler. D. Alles 
traveling freight agent with headquarters at Chicago, 
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has been appointed commercial agent at Denison to suc- 
ceed Mr. Osborne. 


J. P. Haynes has been appointed traffic commissioner 
of the Commercial Club of Sioux City, Ia., succeeding 
C. E. Childe. He began 
his railroad work soon 
after high school gradu- 
ation, twelve years ago 
with the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad in 
Cincinnati. He left the 
L. & N. in 1909 to be- 
come agent for the 
Southeastern Mississippi 
Valley Association, with 
headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, afterward being 
transferred to Atlanta, 
Ga., as traveling super- 
visor of carriers through- 
out Southern Classifica- 
tion territory. He held 
ofices at Jacksonville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., Evansville, Ind., 
Chicago, Ill., and Louisville, Ky., before becoming traffic 
manager of the Cairo Board of Trade, Cairo, IIl., in 1915. 
He took charge of his new position in Sioux City Feb- 
tuary 1. 


H. A. Fidler, recently appointed traffic manager of the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Company, at Detroit, 
Mich., was born Jan. 12, 

1874, at Arendtsville, Pa. 
He entered railway serv- 
ice Jan. 2, 1889, and was 
consecutively to April 1, 
1898, rate and bill clerk, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway at Danville, IIl.; 
April 1, 1893, to Aug. 1, 
189, yard clerk same 
point; Aug. 15 to Nov. 
4, 1895, night clerk 
freight office same road 
at Springfield, O.; Nov. 
4% to Dec. 26, 1895, re- 
ceiving clerk local 
freight office Ohio South- 
ém at Springfield; Dec. 26, 1895, to April 1, 1899, rate 
clerk same office; April 1 to Nov. 17, 1899, claim clerk gen- 
fal freight department; Nov. 17, 1899, to Aug. 1, 1900, 
thief clerk same department; Aug. 1 to Aug. 18, 1900, 
asistant general freight agent; Aug. 18 to Oct. 1, 
1900, assistant general freight agent and passenger agent; 
ad Oct. 1, 1900, to June, 1901, general freight and pas- 
Senger agent same road; June 1, 1907, to May 17, 1913, 
livision freight agent, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, 
Ironton, O.; May 17, 1913, to Aug. 1, 1914, traffic man- 
ager Big Sandy & Kentucky River Railroad, Ashland, 
Ky.; Aug. 1, 1914, to May 1, 1915, assistant general freight 
agent, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, Ironton, O.; 
May 1, 1915, to March 1, 1916, assistant general freight 
agent, same road, Springfield, O.; March 1, 1916, to Jan. 
1, 1918, general freight agent, same road, Detroit, Mich. 


James F, Holden, vice-president in charge of traffic for 
the Kansas City Southern Railway, has been appointed 
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supervisor of transportation and traffic for the federal 
shipping board. 

E. J. Henry, western traffic manager of the Lehigh Val- 
ley R. R. at Chicago, has been named assistant director 
of inland transportation by Director-General McAdoo. 

W. H. Ward is appointed general freight agent of the 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad, with headquarters at La 
Salle street station, Chicago, vice J. W. Bingham, resigned 
to engage in other business. 

B. Johnson is appointed superintendent of transportation, 
car service and telegraph of the Colorado Midland Railroad 
Company and the Cripple Creek & Colorado Springs Rail- 
road Company, with headquarters at West Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

R. L. Gohmert is appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad, vice 
J. L. MeDonald, resigned. 


H. B.. Stafford was 
born in Jacksonville, II1., 
44 years ago. He has 
had some _ twenty-five 
years’ experience in the 
railroad service, eighteen 
of which were with the 
Southern Railway Com- 
pany—now the Southern 
Railway System. Dec. 
1, 1917, he resigned the 
commercial agency at 
Minneapolis, Minn., to 
take the position of traf- 
fic manager, the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chem- 
ical Company, New York, 
effective as of Dec. 7, 
1917. 


W. H. Wharton, commercial agent of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway at Chicago,‘has entered the 
government service and has been commissioned first lieu- 
tenant in the ordnance department, for transportation 
work. Mr. Wharton is also treasurer of the Traffic Club 
of Chicago and has been prominently identified with that 
organization since its beginning. 


Lee Pescia, commercial agent of the Wabash Railway 
Company at Memphis, Tenn., having resigned to engage 
in other business, the affairs of the agency will be tem- 
porarily in charge of G. W. Terry, traveling freight agent. 

J. A. Rice is appointed commercial agent of the Fort 
Smith & Western Railroad, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo. 


A PATRIOTIC EXCHANGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director-General of Railroads McAdoo gave out the fol- 


lowing telegram January 28: 


Cincinnati, O., January 25. 
Director-General of Railroads, 
Washington, D. C. ’ 

Division No. 3 of the Railway Employes’ Department, com- 
prising all of the shop trades of the railroads in the southeast- 
ern territory, embracing approximately 50,000 machinists, 
boilermakers, blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, electricians, 
carmen helpers and other shopmen. in convention assembled in 
Cincinnati, O., January 25, have adopted the following: 

“In view of the latest attack upon the present administration 
by big interests who are attempting to destroy the loyalty and 
patriotic support of the American people towards the govern- 
ment in this great struggle for democracy among all nations, 
this organization, in convention, again renews its pledge of 
loyalty towards the administration, and will continue to render 
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all assistance within its power to bring about the ultimate es- 
tablishment of a universal democracy.”’ 
Thos. J. Garvey, President. 
, Arthur Gledhill, Secretary. 
To which Director-General McAdoo made the following 


reply: 


Thos. J. Garvey, President, 
Division No. 3, Railway Employes’ Department, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I deeply appreciate your telegram with its ringing and 
patriotic stand for America and universal democracy. America’s 
unity must be preserved. If we become divided, if we fight 
among ourselves, we cannot successfully fight the kaiser. 
Division of the American people is the kKaiser’s only hope of 
success. We must not let him succeed, either upon American 
soil or upon the battlefields of Europe. So long as the quality 
of patriotism you manifest controls the American people, the 
— —" doomed to failure and universal democracy will 
riumph. ~* 


RAILWAY WAGE DEMANDS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

According to H. B. Perham, head of the Order of Rail- 
way Telegraphers, the taking over of the railroads by the 
government turned the heads of telegraphers. That was 
the explanation he made to the Wage Commission, ap- 
pointed by Mr. McAdoo, when, January 28, he laid before 
that body the demand for a 40 per cent advance in wages 
for all telegraphers. He admitted they had not had any 
idea of making such demands until after the government 
took over the railroads. Then, he said, they wanted to 
get in with their demand instantly. Secretary Lane 
brought out the fact about this situation. 

It was the first hearing of labor interests before the 
commission and Secretary Lane’s announcement of policy 
was interpreted as the keynote of all future dealings. 

In opening the hearing Secretary Lane read the author- 
ity under which the commission is acting.. “This com- 
mission,” said he, “understands that its duty is not to sit 
as a body of judges to determine a contested case as be- 
tween the railroads and their employes. The government 
has taken over the control of the railroads for the period 
of the war and to meet war needs. It is a matter of 
necessity that we secure from the roads their fullest use- 
fulness. They must be made to play their part to the 
limit in the making of war—the carriage of goods and 
men. To this end it is fundamental that the employes 
shall feel that a spirit of justice animates the government. 
We should seek to give not what may be forced by contest, 
struggle, intimidation and coercion, but what is fair, all 
things considered. This is our attitude. We look at the 
problem before us as not, ‘what does organized labor or 
unorganized labor demand,’ but ‘what, with war upon us 
and living costs as they are, should be the compensation 
given for the services rendered?’ We seek for no counsel 
of perfection. The status of labor for all time is not to 
be determined by our studies. We shall not expect to 
give all that under pressure the workmen might compel 
any more than we shall ask him to accept the wage that 
our soldiers receive for their unequaled sacrifice. But a 
working basis must be arrived at between the government 
and those who are employed on the rodds by which good 
feeling shall be maintained and the fullest service obtained 
—for this is the prime need of the hour that each man’s 
hand and brains shall serve the nation now as never be- 
fore. We wish, in short, to stimulate production by doing 
what is just. 

“This being a government inquiry, we shall hear those 
who wish to contribute anything that is helpful, but it is 
mandatory that we shall reach a quick conclusion. There- 
fore the greater part of the data upon which we must act 
will be gathered for ourselves. There are 1,800,000 em- 
ployes on our railroads. Some are organized and have 
great power for self-help. The great majority, more than 
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two-thirds, are, however, not organized. We shall consider 
both classes, and upon an equal footing, so far as that May 
be practicable. This very statement of the number ep. 
ployed makes evident the unparalleled size of the task 
that is before us. If with this fact is considered the 
extent of the territory covered and the significance of 
the different conditions obtaining in the varying sections 
of the country it will at once be realized that no such 
hearing as this has been held before, nor one that carries 
such possibilities in affecting for good or ill the mass of 
our workers in all industries and the part they will play 
in carrying on the pressing duty of making war with 
characteristic American energy, enthusiasm and master. 
fulness. ; 

“We wish first of all to know what present conditions 
are. What data has already been gathered as to the num. 
ber of employes, their classification in groups according 
to their duties, their compensation in money and that 
compensation converted into terms of support for them. 
selves and their families. This leads into a study of the 
present cost of living as contrasted with the cost at other 
periods. The various governmental agencies, the railroads 
themselves, the larger organizations of labor and _ indi- 
vidual studies will doubtless prove to have already gath- 
ered the greater part of these facts. Wherever there is 
a shortage this must be supplemented, and to this end 
we shall feel free to call upon railroads and employes, the 
government departments and other agencies for such facts 
as they can furnish. 

“We shall also seek from foreign governments and from 
the industries of the country for the presentation of meth- 
ods by which conditions such as we must meet have been 
met. In a word, we shall make this inquiry upon the 
broadest possible lines consistent with an early closing 
of our research, and the great body of the material we 
shall gather will, we trust, come to us in compact written 
or printed form rather than by oral statement. Each one 
who appears in person or otherwise shall be regarded as 
being animated by the same purpose that animates the 
government itself. No selfish or narrow ends are to be 
served by this hearing. We are looking to the greater 
welfare of the nation, and through service to the nation 
we seek the welfare of mankind. Our end is not to justify 
a theory or to reach or approximate an ideal, but rather 
as practical men to deal with a situation present in a 
spirit of fairmindedness.” 


Demands for wage increases pending before the railroad 
wage commission are for an aggregate average of 40 per 
cent, it is stated. The demands represent a total of nearly 
$500, 000,000 this year. 


A number of requests for ‘more pay are still reaching 
the commission. In nearly every case the labor union 
seeks to represent all members of the particular trade, 
whether organized or unorganized, and the wage commis- 
sion is said to be prepared to accept this principle. 

Many of the demands are for much more than 40 per 
cent. They ask in some cases an increase to place cel- 
tain trades on a parity with employes of other industries, 
and in addition a flat increase to provide for higher cost 
of living within the last year. 

With the aid of its statisticians and examiners the wage 
commission expects to determine certain rates of increase 
considered just for various classes of railway labor and 
probably will scale down the demands in many instances. 
An attempt also will be made to make the wage grants 
proportional to pay in other industries. 

The commission was notified January 31 by a number 
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of railway executives that representatives of the employ- 
ers would be named to attend the hearings of the com- 
mission in Washington and to give any assistance pos- 
sible in the way of amplifying or checking up the state- 
ments of employes. 


EFFECT OF AVERAGE AGREEMENT 


The following letter, under date of January 24, was 
written by C. J. Vesper, traffic manager of the Mansfield 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Mansfield, O., to Director- 
General McAdoo and the Commission: 


We desire to submit herewith our contention that can- 
cellation of the average agreement in connection with 
car service will not speed up but will in fact be apt to 
slow up the general loading and unloading of carload 
freight in that it eliminates any inducement for loading 
or unloading in less than forty-eight hours. 

Canceled and effective tariffs have and do allow forty- 
eight hours’ free time commencing with the first 7 a. m. 
after actual or constructive placing and date of notice. 
On a car placed at 10 a. m. free time would not expire 
until 7 a. m. of the third day following said placing and 
if loaded or unloaded on same day as placed would be 
released previous to the last forty-eight hours and if on 
the first day following placement then would be released 
previous to the last twenty-four hours of free time, or 
with a saving of two days in the former case and one 
in the latter. 

Under the canceled average agreement a car released 
previous to the last twenty-four hours of free time earned 
one day’s credit and a car held after expiration of free 
time was charged one day’s debit for each day so held 
and at the end of each month in case the number of 
debits charged exceeded the number of credits earned a 
specific charge per excess debit was assessed against the 
shipper or receiver. 

Under the average agreement and knowing there are 
and always will be certain cars which, by reason of the 
nature of their contents or local conditions prevailing 
at time of receipt, cannot be loaded or unloaded in forty- 
eight hours, shippers and receivers have and would make 
special effort to release those other cars in less than 
forty-eight hours in order to earn credits with which to 
offset debits charged. 

With the cancellation of the average agreement and 
the elimination of any gain by reason of release in less 
than forty-eight hours shippers and receivers with a view 
of escaping the payment of car service would without 
doubt give special attention to the few difficult cars and 
perhaps secure more prompt release, but in so doing effect 
less prompt release on the much larger number of other 
cars, 

A statement (the analysis of which follows) forming 
the base of settlement on cars placed and released at our 
plant during December and only covering cars received 
from or delivered to one carrier at Mansfield shows but 
forty-two hours average detention per car, or a per car 
saving of six hours, and when it is realized that those 
six hours are really gained during the daylight working 
hours it shows an actual loading or unloading of but ap- 
proximately twelve hours. With the above record in mind 
and had the new schedules been in effect, demurrage to 
the extent of three hundred and fifty dollars would have 
had to have been assessed for the month. 


Of a total of one hundred and eighty-nine cars on the 
foregoing statement records show that: 


33 cars were released 2 days under free time. 
68 cars were released 1 day under free time. 
49 cars were released and used all free time. 
14 cars were released 1 day over free time. 
ll cars were released 2 days over free time. 
7 cars were released 3 days over free time. 
4 cars were released 4 days over free time. 
3 cars were released 5 days over free time. 


Days’ detention. Days’ credit. Days’ debit. 
Percar. Total. Percar. Total. Percar. Total. 
Dearie osigig cee p | 33 0 0 
Dia aceckinicaics Z 68 0 0 
Dis o atkais <icreiste 0 0 0 
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and from the above it will be seen that one hundred 
and eighty-nine cars were released in three hundred and 
thirty-two days’ time, or in forty-six days less than free 
time allowed. In further connection with the above analy- 
sis it must be remembered that a large percentage of 
delay was caused by our effort to load to maximum Ca- 
pacity and that ninety per cent of cars shown were 
either loaded or received with loads which approximated 
two hundred per cent of classification minimum weights. 

A further contention against the cancellation of the 
average agreement is that shippers are not likely to look 
with favor on the holding of cars beyond free time and 
incurring demurrage on same with no object in view ex- 
cept that of securing capacity loading. This develops 
the possibility that the average loaded weight of cars will 
be decreased and thereby result in increased shortage 
of equipment. 

To as great an extent as any other firm we have felt 
the lack of various kinds of freight equipment through 
our difficulty in securing various materials and through 
our inability to keep shipping equal to production. We 
therefore are as much interested in any means or regu- 
lations which will secure more efficient car operations. 
We have and will always stand ready to make sacrifices 
which will tend to improve conditions, but, with other 
manufacturers, feel it an injustice to have to abide by 
regulations which so apparently will defeat their own 
aims. 

Our idea of a measure which would tend to expedite 
loading and unloading and in addition give shippers a 
fair show for capacity loading of equipment without pro- 
hibitant demurrage accruing would be the continuance of 
the average agreement with a charge to be assessed 
after the expiration of free time of $5 each per car for 
the first three days, this charge to be increased $1 per 
day after the first three days, until a total charge of 
$10 per car per day is reached, and $10 per car per day 
thereafter, with a clause providing for the cancellation 
of any charges assessed not exceeding $5 per day. To 
provide cancellation of any charges assessed for any part 
or parts of the first three days after expiration of free 
time, a clause should be made providing for a credit of 
$5 for each car loaded or unloaded previous to the last 
twenty-four hours of free time, and two credits of $5 each 
for each car loaded or unloaded previous to the last forty- 
eight hours of free time, it being understood that at no 
time would shippers or receivers be entitled to receive 
any money for excess credits over debits. 


Another regulation which would encourage and permit 
heavier average loading without excessive demurrage could 
be included in a clause which would extend free time 
over the forty-eight hours to the same extent or per- 
centage as that by which the loaded weight of car ex- 
ceeds the classification minimum. 


CLASS RATES TO SOUTHEAST 


* The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Another phase of the long-pending question as to what 
shall be the measure of class rates from Toledo, southern 
Michigan, Indianapolis and parts of Ohio north of Cincin- 
nati into the Southeast was under discussion before the 
fifteenth section board January 26. The question was as 
to whether the board should recommend the suspension of 
the Fulton tariff filed in supposed compliance with the 
Commission’s order in the Toledo Board of Trade case. 
It supersedes the proportional scale beginning with 35 
cents first class from Chicago to Cincinnati. It brings the 
proportionals up to the local scale of 51 cents first class. 
Thereby the carriers aroused the fighting spirit of H. C. 
Barlow, speaking for the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
and the opposition of packers having plants only at Chi- 
cago, like Wilson & Co. It also aroused the hostility of 
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packers having plants even at St. Louis on the ground that 


* 

reason 1 
the proposed rates utterly violate the principle of propor- 
rr 


Help for Traffic Man |Fy.. 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience he abo 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to charges 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man. but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to isiwswer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves. Q—s 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else. loaded 
where ¢ cars) is 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’”’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 


tional rate-making because the tariff proposes to make up 
through rates by combinations of the local class rates to 
the Ohio, plus the applicable rates beyond, whether they 
are locals or proportionals. 

Toledo, speaking through H. G. Wilson, insisted that it 
is time for the railroads to do something; that the situa- 
tion has been intolerable too long. Representatives of the 
shippers, other than Barlow and Wilson, who took part in og 
the argument for or against the suspension were Ross D. Colorado Building- Washington, D. C. e _ 
Rynder, R. R. Hargis, F. M. Elkinton, Richard O’Hara vagal 
and W. W. Manker. 

E. S. Ballard appeared for the railroads concerned, other a ee, Coenen 0 - 
than the Illinois Central, Chicago & Eastern Illinois and ‘° Q.—The switching tariff of the X Railroad defines local oye 
the Monon. A. P. Humburg spoke for the last three men- __ industrial switching as follows: Carload freight loaded on ” 
tioned because there is a division among the carriers now, at an industry served by X industry track consigned, quis 
as there has been for years. Mr. Humburg finally said hauled to and unloaded at an industry served by X in A—U 
that, so far as the Illinois Central is concerned, there will dustry track, the haul being entirely within the city o Be bani 
be no objection to suspension. That did not surprise those yard limits. For local industrial switch as defined above = 
participating in the conference because that carrier is the tariff provides for a charge of 1 cent per 100 pounds on - 
one accused of responsibility for the 35-cent scale that the minimum charge $6 per car. ‘ 7 
Commission said gives Chicago an advantage over Toledo, At point A on the X railway there are located in - ord 
which discrimination must be removed, either by the To- qustries B and C, approximately two miles apart and ment c¢ 
ledo lines bringing down their rates or the Illinois Central within the city or yard limits. Industry B has bee 
bringing up its scale. ordering cars to be placed on their industrial track anijg*" - 

In the discussion it was brought out that while the new have with their own motive power, within the time al Q—A 
proportional scale from Chicago to Cincinnati will begin lowed for loading, moved said empty car from industrial After u 
with 51 cents first class, the scale from St. Louis applying track to a point on a spur track owned and operated structed 
through Cincinnati will begin with 23 first class. The py industrial company A and at a point on the spugg same ! 
Chicago lines are parties to it. track have loaded the car with a commodity and brought tank Wi 

The packers pointed out that the carload rate on dry same back to the industrial track and consigned same arrived 
salted pork, one of the chief commodities going into the to industry B. = 
South, will go up from 12 to 25.5 cents if the new scale Carrier X now proposes to collect charges on a mileage iat 
is allowed to become effective and the less-than-carload rate basis in excess of the charges set out above, on the the “~ on 
from 12 to 38.4 cents, and that numerous fourth section ory that the material so consigned has not been loaded i 
violations will be introduced into the situation. Mr. Bal- at the industry. Shippers contend that rate of 1 cent a 
lard said he was sorry if that was so, but he suggested per 100 pounds, minimum charge $6 per car, should apply. Sten 
the carriers acted on the opinion given by the Commission. A—wWe do not know that we understand your problem. 


over the 
Apparently industry B does its own switching, and a it over : 


EXPRESS COMPANY REVENUES empty car was upon its order placed on its industrial being h 


interchange track; was then switched by industry B’s proper 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. own engine from such track to industry A, approximately ong 
A summary of the results of operations of large express 2 miles distant on a spur track owned and operated by for any 
companies in September, promulgated by the Commission the latter industry; was there loaded and switched back curgeal 
,on January 18 discloses a large enormous fall in operating to B’s industrial interchange track, consigned to B. I svaiting 
income, the decline being from a positive of $868,708 in other words, if we correctly understand the facts, the i. 
September, 1916, to a deficit of $263,266 in September, car which was placed upon B’s order for loading was ? 
1917. It was a bad month for every company except the incidentally used or appropriated for use by it in inter 
American. mill service and returned empty to the railroad at the % 
The income of the Adams dropped from $113,618 to a industrial interchange track within 48 hours of the time 
deficit of $410,673. of such placement. Under rule 6, section B, of the Ne 
The income of the American, however, increased from tional Demurrage Code, cars placed for loading and re m 
$58,332 to $114,018.. The Canadian fell from $19,422 to a turned outbound without lading are not allowed any fret 5 ea 
deficit of $33,214; the Great Northern from $48,771 to time, but are subject to demurrage charges from the first — 
$36,939; Northern from $50,841 to $31,780; Southern from 7 a. m. after placement or tender until released. It does : 
$141,392 to $7,865; Wells Fargo & Co. from $426,272 to not seem to us that this transaction comes within defi a ling 
a deficit of $45,734; and Western from $16,061 to $9,753. nition of local industrial switching as quoted by you fromgl = Col 
For the nine months ending with September the oper- the tariff, nor do we know of any tariff providing fog" of 
ating income of all the companies declined from $6,961,575 the application of mileage rates in instances where 
to $925,578; Adams fell from $905,677 to a deficit of $1, railroad does not perform the transportation service Proced 
650,870; American from $1,941,107 to $692,743; Canadian Suggestion is here made that the furnishing of any export ] 
from $158,520 to $33,806; Great Northern rose from $174,- free for intermill switching may be an unlawful discrimiffiointly 
219 to $213,726; Northern went up from $238,962 to $260,- nation. On the other hand, if the car was returned out@Commer, 
045; Southern fell from $1,161,746 to $706,556; Wells bound under lading with forwarding directions consigne’ 
Fargo & Co. fell from $2,308,844 to $517,591; and Western by B to another industry within the switching limit$r, colle 
went up from $72,500 to $81,949. and within the scope of the switching tariff, we Se me (1) Sh 
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reason Why the switching charge as provided in the tariff 
is not lawfully assessable. 

1 We are not informed of any decisions predicated upon 
he above state of facts. 
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ting to charges for Reconsigning, Switching, Demurrage, Etc., 
e Tight Applicable to Trailers and Idlers. 

fan Q—Suppose a shipment is too long or bulky to be 
ap jaded into or onto one car and an additional car (or 


cars) is required to carry part of the shipment or act 
as “trailer.” If the cars are weighed, turned or recon- 
signed, should charges for this serve be assessed as on 
one car? In other words, should shipments of this 
character be treated as a single consignment? Recon- 
signing or diversion tariffs state a certain charge shall be 
made on a car, but gives no reference to shipments re- 
qiring more than one car to transport. 

A—Unless the shipper ordered a car onto or into which 
the long or bulky shipment could have been loaded and 
the carrier for its own convenience furnished two smaller 
ars, all charges for services rendered such as weighing, 
if any, reconsigning, switching and demurrage are as: 
sessable upon each car used. If, however, the shipper 


Sureau, 


i, 1) 


es local 
. loaded 
nsigned, 
y X in 
city or 
d above 
pounds’ 


ated in- did order a car of sufficient size to transport his ship- 
ro ment conference ruling No. 339 governs the case. 

“? ~ Car Not Held for Purposes of Shipper. No Demurrage. 
time al. Q—A tank car arrived at destination loaded with oil. 
dustriql After unloading same the railroad company was in- 
yperated structed to forward empty tank to Seattle, Wash., over 
he spur ame routes as received,” without naming roads. The 
brought [lak was forwarded via wrong routes and when same 


arived in the vicinity of Chicago it was held for 39 
days on account of no billing to cover. The railroad 
that routed the empty tank back to Seattle admits ship- 
ping same erroneously. Kindly advise us under what 
tues we may claim on the railroad for demurrage on 
this tank. 

A—The empty tank car was misrouted by the initial 
carrier when it accepted your order to forward the empty 
over the same route as received loaded, and then billed 
itover another route, or it was responsible for the empty 
being held awaiting billing if it sent the car over the 
oper route and waybilled it by another and different 
toute. In either case the empty tank car was not held 
for any purposes of the shipper and he is not therefore 
chargeable with demurrage for the detention of the car 
awaiting proper billing or instructions from the initial 
cartier, which made and admits the error. 
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EXPORT DECLARATIONS AND 
LICENSES 


the Na 

and re (Commerce Reports) 

ny free The appended joint regulations of the Secretary of the 
he first Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce and the War Trade 


Board, effective Feb. 1, 1918, prescribing the procedure 
tr filing shipper’s export declarations and export licenses 
with collectors of customs, are published for the informa- 
lion of shippers and exporters. 

[T. D. 37470.] 


Procedure for filing shipper’s export declarations and 


It does 
in defi: 
pu from 
ing fo 
ere the 
service, 


vd yaa export licenses with collectors of customers prescribed 
— Ointly by the Treasury Department, the Department of 
; a ‘mmerce and the War Trade Board. 

nsigne( : 

- jimits Washington, D. C., Dec. 31, 1917. 
‘a P ° collectors of customs and others concerned: 


(1) Shipper’s export declarations.—During the period of 
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the war and until further notice a new single sheet form 
of shipper’s export declaration, customs Cat. No. 7525, 
must be filed with the collector of customs at the port 
of exportation for all goods exported on and after Feb. 
1, 1918. The shipper will prepare this declaration in 
quadruplicate for all exports to foreign countries and in 
duplicate for all shipments between the United States and 
its non-contiguous territory. 

For exports to a foreign destination the shipper will 
present all four copies, fully filled out and signed, to the 
collector of customs, but will make oath upon the original 
copy only. The oath may be taken before the collector 
of customs, notary public, or other person authorized to 
administer oaths. 

The War Trade Board export license must be presented 
to the collector with the declarations covering the ship- 
ment, ana the collector will compare the license with the 
four copies to see that they agree in all particulars. If 
all documents are in proper form the collector will retain 
the original declaration and one copy and deliver two 
copies to the shipper. 

(2) The shipper will deliver one copy to the steamship 
company and send the other copy with the goods to the 
customs inspector on the dock, without which merchandise 
will not be received. 

The inspector of customs will note upon his copy the 
‘facts of lading, short shipments, etc., and deliver it to 
the representative of the vessel, to be attached to the 
manifest of the vessel when presented at the custom 
house for clearance. ° ‘ 

(3) The copy delivered by the shipper to the steamship 
company must accompany the goods to their foreign des- 
tination, to be delivered to the American consular officer 
at the port of discharge, with copies of the manifest, and 
the master’s oath and agreement made at time of clear- 
ance. (W. T. B. bunker form B-7.) 

If the consular officer has cause to believe that there 
has been any conduct contrary to the intent and purport 
of such manifest and affidavit, he will forward the copies 
thereof to the War Trade Board, Washington, D. C., with 
a full report, stating his grounds for such belief, other- 
wise he will retain said copies in his files. 


(4) The manifest of the vessel must cover all goods 
on board and show for each shipment the custom house 
number of the export declaration. The oath and agree- 
ment of the master made at the time of clearance must 
be attached to the manifest. (W. T. B. bunker form B-7.) 

After clearance the collector of customs will compare 
the two copies of the export declaration on file in his 
office with the inspector’s copy attached to the manifest 
and note upon both retained copies any short shipments 
or other variations. The original copy of the export 
declaration, with the shipper’s oath and notations of short 
shipment, will be transmitted immediately by the collector 
of customs to the Bureau of Customs Statistics at New 
York. The second copy, with like notations, will be for- 
warded by the collector to the War Trade Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

(5) Short shipments.—When the balance of a short ship- 
ment noted on the export declaration is ready to go for- 
ward the shipper will prepare a new declaration marked 
“short shipment declaration,” showing the number of the 
original declaration, which will take the same procedure 
as outlined above. 

(6) Shipments in bond.—The affidavits required under 
the espionage and trading with the enemy acts are neces- 
sary for all shipments to foreign countries, and the new 
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form of export declaration, with said affidavits thereon, 
must be furnished in the manner prescribed above for 
all withdrawals from warehouse for exportation and other 
shipments under bond, except in transit. 

Export declarations will not be required on foreign mer- 
chandise shipped in transit through the United States 
from one foreign country to another. In the case of these 
“in transit” shipments an additional copy of the carrier’s 
manifest, customs Cat. No. 7512, will be furnished by the 
shipper, with the export license number and date-of ex- 
piration, if covered by license, noted thereon. This addi- 
tional copy will be forwarded by the collector at the port 
of exportation to the War Trade Board, Washington, D. C. 

(7) War Trade Board export license.—Only one copy of 
the export license will be issued by the War Trade Board, 
which will be sent to the applicant or his nominee and 
which must be presented to the collector of customs with 
the export declarations covering the shipment. When the 
shipment embraces all of the goods covered by the license 
it will be retained by the collector of customs and for- 
warded to the War Trade Board, Washington, D. C., with 
the copy of the export declaration. In the case of short 
shipments the export license will be retained by the 
collector until the balance has been exported or until the 
‘license has expired. 

(8) Partial shipments on export licenses.——When the 
shipper intends to export goods covered by one license 
in several partial shipments he will give notice of such 
intent in the space provided on the back of the license. 
The efport declarations for the first partial shipment 
being presented to the collector of customs, together with 
the license, he will compare them, and if they agree 
countersign the notice of intent. The license will be re- 
turned to the shipper for use in subsequent shipments, in 
each of which the same procedure will be followed. When 
the final shipment has been made the collector will retain 
the license and forward it attached to the last declaration 
indorsed by him with the words “Final shipment,” to 
the War Trade Board, at Washington, D. C. 

For partial shipments the same license may be used at 
each port of shipment. When, however, shipments are 
intended to be made simultaneously at different ports the 
shipper may request the collector of customs most con- 
venient to him to issue a certficate for partial shipment 
to be used at another port. The collector of customs, 
after seeing that the amount of such shipment is noted 
upon the back of the license presented to him, will ap- 
prove the application and forward it to the collector at 
the port where it is to be used. When the goods have 
been exported from the latter port, the collector of cus- 
toms will indorse the fact of shipment, shortages, etc., 
if any, upon the back of the certificate and return it to 
the collector of issue. 

(9) Return of unused licenses.—When a license is not 
used, either in whole or part, the shipper will indorse 
upon the back of the license the reason for non-use and 
will return it to the War Trade Board, Washington, D. C. 

(10) Repeal of previous regulations.—The provisions of 
T. D. 35969 and other regulations issued which are in- 
consistent with the foregoing procedure are suspended 
during the period of the war and until further notice. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 
The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for 
November, 1917, shows 6,778 cars, or a percentage of 03.42, 
held overtime, as against 4,367, a percentage of 02.07, for 
November, 1916, 
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PRESIDENT WILSON TAKES ACTION 


Washington, D. C., February 1 (Late Bulletin).—Appar. 
ently a sharp issue was joined to-day, between the Pre;j. 
dent and Mr. McAdoo on one side and shippers on the 
other, as to who shall have the rate-emaking power during 
government railroad operation. The Senate interstate 
committee meeting called for 11 o’clock was put off go 
majority senators could go to the White House for a talk 
with the President. Eleven went there. Five—Smith, 
Robinson, Thompson, Underwood and James—are mem. 
bers of the interstate committee, which, at the meeting to 
have been held at 11 o’clock, was to have voted on the 
proposal to amend the compensation bill to make it clear 
that the Commission retains the rate-making power andj 
that McAdoo has not the right to reverse its orders, 

Canvasses of the committee showed the division to be 
close, one poll showing eight for and eight against, with 
one in doubt. One poll of thirteen members showed seven 
to six in favor of the amendment. ° 

Guarded utterances of senators are taken to mean that 
the President is opposed to any time limit for the govern. 
ment holding the railroads after the war, and more 
strenuously opposed to a declaration that the Commission 
retains the rate power. Such a declaration would be 
exactly the reverse of what he said in his proclamation, 
which was that McAdoo would let the commissions, state 
and federal, alone, unless he concluded to set aside some 
of their orders. 

Clifford Thorne, believing the President’s attitude de 
structive of the rate regulating system, sent an appeal to 
shippers to, wire their senators and representatives to 
stand for the amendment leaving the Commission in con- 
trol. He said that unless something of that kind was done 
rate-making would be in the hands of one man, under no 
obligation to give hearing of any kind, and advised bya 
railroad lawyer who has consistently fought shippers. 
His idea is that if shippers do not rouse themselves they 
will lose all they have gained in the last thirty years, and 
that the whole “granger movement” will have to be 
repeated. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


By order of the Commission the following-named car 
riers are eliminated from the list of respondents in No. 
9516, Southeastern Rate Adjustment: Atlantic, Way: 
cross & Northern Railroad Company; Alabama & Mis 
sissippi Railroad Company; Alabama, Tennessee & North 
ern Railroad Company; Apalachicola Northern Railroad 
Company, L. H. Dimmit, receiver; Atlanta & St. Andrews 
Bay Railway Company; Augusta Southern Railroad Com 
pany; Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad Company; ‘Bit 
mingham & Northwestern Railway Company; Birminghal 
& Southeastern Railway Company; Birmingham, Colum 
bus & St. Andrews Railroad Company, A. D. Campbell, 
receiver; Birmingham Southern Railroad Company; Chat: 
tahoochee Valley Railway Company; Chicago, Memphis 
& Gulf Railroad Company; East Georgia Railway Com: 
pany; Fernwood & Gulf Railroad Company; Flint River 
& Northeastern Railroad Company; Gainesville Midland 





Railway; Garyville Northern Railroad; Georgia & Flor: 
ida Railway, W. R. Sullivan, H. R. Warfield, L. M. Wil 
liams, receivers; Georgia Coast & Piedmont Railroad 
Company, F. D. Aiken, C. H. Leavy, H. L. Cohen, ™ 
ceivers; the Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railway Com 


Georgia 
Greent 


Georgia Northern Railway Company; 
& Gulf Railroad Company; 


pany; 
Southwestern 
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County Railroad Company; Gulf & Ship Island Rail- 
road Company; Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Com- 
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ton Coal Company, Queen Coal & Mining Company, Shirkie 
Coal Company, Sunflower Coal Company, Sunnyside Coal 


Appar: pany, F. L. Dewey, P. D. Beall, receivers; Gulf, Mo- & Coke Company, Utilities Coal Company, Sunbeam Coal 
Presi- pile & Northern Railroad Company; Hawkinsville & Company, Tecumseh Coal & Mining Company, United 
_ the florida Southern Railway Company; Kentwood & East- Fourth Vein Coal Company, Vandalia Coal Company, West- 
during em Railway Company; Liberty-White Railroad Company, ern Indiana Mining Company, Washington-Wheatland Coal 
rstate j.J. White, receiver; Macon & Birmingham Railway Com- Company, Minshall Coal Company, West Clinton Coal Com- 
off so pany, John B. Munson, receiver; Macon, Dublin & Savan- pany, T. C. Keller, Receiver, J. Woolley Coal Company, 
. talk nah Railroad Company; Marianna & Blountstown Rail- ferguson-Spears Coal Company, Bickett-Shirkie Coal Com- 
— road Company; Meridian & Memphis Railway Company; pany and Glendale Coal Company, have been granted, al- 
m- 


‘ting to 
on the 
t clear 
or and 


Midland Railway Company; Milltown Air Line Railway; 
Mississippi Central Railroad Company; Natchez, Colum- 
bia & Mobile Railroad Company; New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad Company; Ocilla, Pinebloom & Valdosta 
Railroad Company; Ocilla Southern Railroad Company; 


lowing them to be treated as parties in Docket 9667, Ohio 
Valley Coal Operators’ Association vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Ry. Co. et al. 

The Commission has vacated its suspension order in 
I. and §s. 1102—Furnishing Live Stock Cars, the carriers 































rs. : : : , ‘. : . . 
Pelham & Havana Railroad Company; Savannh & At- having canceled the tariffs under suspension. 
to be lanta Railway; Savannah & Statesboro Railway Company; 
, with Shearwood Railway Company; Southern Railway Company 
Seven Mi, Mississippi; South Georgia Railway Company; Sylvania SUSPENDED TARIFF 
that Central Railway Company; Talbottom Railroad Company; The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 
n " . : ‘ » Sl 
of Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Railroad Company; Ten- In I. and S. 1158 the Commission January 31 suspended 
Central Railroad Company, H. W. Stanley, W. K. that part of Fulton’s A-164 allowing the alternative ap- 
ire McAlister, receivers; Valdosta, Moultrie & Western Rail- plication of Illinois classification rates, as proportionals, 
ave Company; Wadley Southern Railway Company; from Chicago to Ohio River crossings, from February 1 to 
; ti * ff Washington & Choctaw Railway Company; Waycross & Jyne1. The rest of the tariff became effective February 1. 
a Southern Railroad Company; Waycross & Western Rail- 4 
» State rad Company; Wrightsville & Tennille Railroad Com- POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 
> some 
pany. 
— The petitions of the American Coal Mining Company, ennn tase nen beet tee tein ts es 
peel te Ayrdale Coal Company, Ayrshire Coal Company, Ayrshire wAnNp and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is ae 8 oe mies Sv 
istri i j Mini , getting the men an e positions in touch w one another. 
ves to aateiet Colllety Company, amet Coal & Mining Company, The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
as el Big Four Coal Company, Brazil Colliers Company, Cale- cents per word first insertion, - conte a, Be Mig ene Bg 
s done (00a Mining Company, Calora Coal Company, Clinton Coal ee eS ee” lee Ge tae Ge 
Mini Vv i Indi- warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
ae Ae Men Ming Congeny, Conemiepien ie THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, ill. 
d bys ana Coal Company, Clovelly Coal Company, Crescent Coal 
A Company, Daviess County Coal Company, Deep Fourth _TRAFFIC MANAGER AND ACCOUNTANT desires respon- 
LIppers. rat : i sible position with mercantile house. Wide experience. Ex- 
2g they Vein Coal Company, Erie Canal Coal Company, Essanbee  ¢elient recommendations. Willing to locate anywhere. Address 
and @ Mines Company, Ft. Harrison Mining Company, Glen Ayr : W. F., 200 West 148th Street, New York City. 
te te Coal Company, Green Valley Coal Company, Linton Coal TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT POSITION wanted by trafic man 
, ini .7,j particularly experience in ron an steel, inimwu ° 
Company, Grant Coal Mining Company, Hall-Zimmerman $3,000. Now industrial traffic manager. Age 31; married. Ad- 
Coal Company, Indian Creek Coal & Mining Company, In- dress T. D. P. 31, care The Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 
lerstate Mining Company, Jackson Hill Coal & Coke Com- — Rai_ROAD TRAFFIC MAN, experienced, claims, rates, etc., 
any, J. K. i Mini Com- g00d executive, quick, accurate, reliable, 36, married; wants 
om +. K. Dering Com Company, Kaen Cant Statng: bigger job. Minimum salary, $150 month. A. A. 11, The Traffic 
ed cal‘ pany, Knox County Fourth Vein Coal Company, Linton- World, Chicago. ; 
in - Summit Coal Company, Lower Vein Coal Company, The WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager of industrial concern 
, Way BS. W. Little Coal Company, Miami Coal Company, Monon by railroad man, twenty-three years’ experience in traffic de- 
& Mis , partment, thoroughly familiar with every phase of traffic and 
: Coal Company, Oliphant-Wasson Coal Company, Parke claim work, has wide acquaintance with railroad, omcials con- 
orth- . : \Ti * _ nected with roads in Centra eig ssn. an run ne 
fees County Coal Company, Pine Ridge Mines Company, Prince territory. Address R. 701, Traffic World, Chicago. 
ndrews 
.d Com 
fl CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 
ingham 
Colum General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 
ympbell, R. R. GOVIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. y J. R. DRANEY, Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, 
r+ Chat: & - UPHAM, First Vice-President, 90 West Street, New_York. New York. f , 
’ . E. THURBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. J. COOKMAN BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 
{emphis GEO. K. LOWELL, Third Vice-President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, Md. x 
West Street, New York. BAINBRIDGE COLBY, General Solicitor, 90 West Street, New York. 
y Com 2. - HERSLOFF, Treasurer, 90 West Street, New York. T. W. MALEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
de S. Whitney, Secretary, 99 West Strect, New York. : Cc. W. KELLY, Assistant Auditor. 90 West Street, New York. 
it River » J. NATHAN, Freight and Traffic Manager, $0 West Strect, New York. J. P. CONNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 
Midland EXTENDS FROM WAGNER’S POINT TO CURTIS BAY 
& Flor: The Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined 
Wil to interior ports and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 
M. thi his company maintains a high standard of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by 
Railroad ion railroad offers superior sites for the location of industries of every descri ption. _ Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business 
i cone ag Baa to correspond with Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, New York City. Maps and full information concerning available property will 
- y Ss 5 
hen, 1 Mileage at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 
Com Lighteraze connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 
Ly Except onal location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 
Georgis CONNEC TIONS—At Clinton Street with the Pennsylvania Railroad via float at Wagner’s Point. C. & C. B. R. R. to Curtis Bay. At Port Covington 


me the Western Maryland via float to Wagner’s Point, C. & C. B. 
ugh connections via these routes to all points East, West, North and South. 


R. R. to Curtis Bay. With the Baltimore & Ohio Sewall Branch at Wagner’s Point. 


Industries located on our line have the advantage of flat Baltimore rate. 
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Docket of the Commission 





Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


February 4—Chicago, III—Examiner Brown: 
4906—In the matter of private freight cars. 


February 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9653—Carolina Wood Products Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. and 
such portions of the following fourth section applications 
involving the transportation of chestnut extra wood from 
Bannister, Ball Ground, Nelson, Tate, Jasper, Mascotte; 
West Brook and other points in Georgia via Blue Ridge, 
Ga., and Murphy, N. C., to Canton, N. C., rates which are 
lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic to Andrews, N. C., and other intermediate points: 
App. 1548—Sou. Ry. Co.: App. 1952—L. & N. R. R. Co. 
t. & S. 1096—Wooden package rating. 
February 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9776—John P. Wilson vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
9916—Stielow Bros. Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
9869—The Cape Girardeau Commercial Club et al. vs. IIl. 
Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
9868, Sub. No. 1—The Cape Girardeau Commercial Club et al. 
vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Spethman: 
9968—The Barrett Company vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 


February 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9867—D. L. & W. Coal Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. 
a ee Lumber Co. vs. Yazoo & Miss. Val. R. R. 
o. et al. 
or A. Hilstrom Metallic Door Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. 
et al. 
February 11—Tampa, Fla.—Examiner Gibson: 
8828—C. M. Lewis Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
9516—Southeastern rate adjustment. 
9396—M. C. Kiser Co. et al. vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. et al. 
9404—State Corporation Commission of the Commonwealth 
of Va. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
or?" wae Traffic Bureau vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
15th Section Application 2246—In conjunction with the pend- 
ing investigation proceeding in Docket 9518. 
February 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Nelson: 
net eens Milk Condensing Co. vs. Ala. & Vicks. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
9952—Marhle & White Lime Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
9823—National Refining Co. et al. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co., also 
Mo. Pac. 15th Sec App. 1777. 
February 11—Cumberland, Md.—Examiner Fleming: 
9974—Tioga Tanning Co. vs. Preston R. R. Co. 
February 11—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Spethman: 
ae Cc. F. Sauer Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 
et al. 
9742—Reed Tobacco Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
February 12—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 
9942—The Germain Company vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Nelson: 
9990—St. Ellen Coal Co. et al. vs. St. Louis & Belleville Elec- 
tric Co. et al. 
9956—Toberman, Mackey & Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Nelson: 
= Leather Mfg. Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
Se neater Leather Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
February 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Nelson: 
a, A am ig A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
0. et al. 
10001— Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Gulf, C. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
February 14—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Fleming: 
9939—Scherer-Gillett Company et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 


et al. . 
9937—Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


ae 
Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- 
ing maximum profits. Submit your literature for pre~ 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
RaestS St.Louis 
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February 14—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Spethman: 
9983—Southern Fertilizer and Chemical Co. vs. Ocean §, gs, 
Co. of Savannah. 


February 16—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Spethman: 
9985—Henry King & Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
9934—K. T. Felder vs. Southern Ry. Co. 


February 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Nelson: 
ar 2 eames Lumber Co. vs. Kansas City Southern Ry. Co, 

et al. 

February 18—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Fleming: 
9976—Swift & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. 
9693—Friedman Mfg. Co. vs. Western Pacific et al. 
7205—Swift & Co. vs. Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 

February 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 

* 9035—Federal Coal Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

February 18—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Disque: 

* 9749—West Virginia Rail Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 9808—West Virginia Rail Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 






















* 9784—West Virginia Rail Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. is 
a - he 
Digest of New Complaints|ffl 3 





No. 9887. St. Louis Electric Terminal Ry. Co. et al. vs. C. C. ¢. 
& St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

Refusal of defendants to establish through routes and joint 
rates on traffic to and from St. Louis, Mo., Springfield, II, 
and other points on complainants’ lines and from and to 
points on defendants’ lines, as resulting in unjust and un- 
reasonable charges. 





z—— 












No. —. Montana Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
Unjustiy discriminatory rates on petroleum oil and its f 





products from points in Oklahoma to points in Montana as 
compared with rates from Kansas points to same destina- 
tions. Cease and desist order and the establishment of a 
rate of 90c or such other rate as the Commission shall deem 
just and reasonable asked for. 

No. 10020. Wisconsin and Michigan Fruit and Vegetable Job- 
a Assn., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. Ahnapee & Western Ry. Co. 
et al. 

Unjust & unreasonable salt and icing charges on fruits and 
vegetables in Western Trunk Line territory. Cease and de- 
= order and the establishment of maximum charges asked 
or. 

No. 10021. Lindas Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Anthony 
& Northern Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable combination rates on_ shingles 
from points in Louisiana to points in Kansas. Cease and 
desist order and reparation asked for. 

No. 10021, Sub. No. 1. R. D. Heath Lumber Co. et al., Kansas 
City, Mo., vs. Anthony & Northern Ry. Co. et al. . 

Unjust and unreasonable combination rates on yellow pine 
lumber from points in Louisiana to points in Kansas. Cease 
and desist order and reparation asked for. 



































No. 10022. Cornell Wood Products Co., Chicago, IIl., vs. Ann tect the 
Arbor R. R. Co. Headqu 
Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on wall board 
from Cornell, Wis., to points in C. F. A. territory. The es- GM. Fr 
tablishment of just and reasonable rates and _ reparation ene 
asked for. me! 
No. 10023. El Paso (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Arizona WHC 
Eastern R. R. Co. et al. ‘ Mana 
Unjust and unreasonable class and commodity rates be- Cor 
tween El Paso and points in Arizona and New Mexico = 
through failure to establish joint through rates. Cease and 4 F, 
desist order and the establishment of just, reasonable and -M 
non-discriminatory rates asked for. R cag 
No. 10024. Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., Vs. he 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern et al. No! 
Against a rate of 36c on steel relay rails, Mangum, La., to —___ 
Ramsay, La. Ask for application of the old rail rate of 16¢ MA 
and reparation. hd NUI 
No. 10025. Morgan County Sand Producers’ Assn., Berkeley ustrie: 
Springs, W. Va.. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. ? AN, Bre 
Against failure to provide temporary grain doors in - PW. Dil 
nection with shipments of glass sand in box cars as an unjus J. Bu 
discrimination. Ask for an order for the future requiring E. Lo 
carrier to furnish necessary doors, and reparation. h Al 
No. 10026. Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. El Paso & South- ow ag 
western et al. f ng 
Inadequate recompense from the carriers for the use 0 Manager, 
refrigerator cars. Ask for allowance of not less than 1¢ pe <—— 
mile both for loaded and empty movements, or an equivalen 
allowance if on any other basis. : 
No. 10026, Sub. No. 1. Swift & Co. and Swift Refrigerator 
Transportation Co. vs. El Paso & Southwestern et al. atin \ 





Inadequate recompense from the carriers for the us : 
refrigerator cars. Ask for allowance of not less than 1¢ pt 
mile both for loaded and empty movement, or equivalen 
allowance if on any other basis. ? Car 

No. 10026, Sub. No.. 2. Wilson & Co., Inc., and Wilson (4 
Lines vs. El Paso & Southwestern et al. of 

Inadequate recompense from the carriers for the use : 
refrigerator cars. Ask for allowance of not less than fiat 
mile both for loaded and empty movement, or equiva 
allowance if on any other basis. 
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File Your Tariffs 


where you can secure the desired one 
instantly, without delay or confusion. 


SHAW-WALKER 
Tariff File 


(Manufactured under Cook Patents) 


is used by railroads and mercantile 
houses everywhere. Puts 50 or 5000 
tariffs at your finger tips. No indexes 
to look through, no fasteners, no punch 
holes. Several sizes, one to suit your 
purpose. Illustrated booklet on request. 


CHAU WALKER 


6031 Western Avenue 
MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—ObDject: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
tafic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 

ission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
ofthe traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
meessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ted harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
vew to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interest 


s. 
Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. - 


President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
W. H. Chandler Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Qwar F. Bell 


, Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

RF. Lacey 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

pee ann 


sWANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Mdustries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 

AN. Bradford 

PW. Dillon 


Assistant Secretary 


Secretary-Treasurer 
T c Manager 


fe correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
tling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 


ES 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
Means Satisfied 


Customers 


Transportation facilities have never 
before been burdened as they are 
today, and may be worse. 


STORE NOW 


for later local delivery to your cus- 
tomers in and around St. Joseph. 


You obtain the inbound car load 
rate, which means money saved, as 
well as the assurance of no delays © 
on account of congested freight 
movement conditions. 


Use Our Warehouse Receipts 
as Collateral. 





St. Joseph Warehouse 
and Cold Storage Co. 


SOUTH/ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


LOW INSURANCE NO CARTAGE 


F ECEIVERS, FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTERS 
COLD, WARM AND GENERAL STORAGE 
ALL COMMODITIES 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Vol. XXI, No, § 


DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “_HARSTEELE”’ G59 
Established 1900 Insurance 


Forwarding THE J. H. W. STEELE COMPANY Banking 


Chartering Incorporated Ferclen" Exchange 


New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago 


Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Merchandise and General Storage 
Transferring and Forwarding 
Distributors for Central and Western Nebraska 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 
220 Bh 226 STANTON ST. 
Et PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Eight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 


front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Ocean Freights 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


AALAND CALIFORNIA sacramento 


25 Trertee 5 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE@ : 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


636 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 771tH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, Dock House (100’ x 400’) 
Grand Crossing, [Il. South Chicago, Ill. 
L. C. or Nickel Plate Delivery. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or B. J. & EB. Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities. 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 
AND TRANSHIPPING. 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for estinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co,, 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all ints. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sépOny EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 


Chicago Sterage & Transfer Ce., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 


Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca: e. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American. Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE §8TS. 
pt A lt ae at te hh Ree 5 RS A RR A Ao Dia RE 


Byvank Transfer & Storage (Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer ané 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Railroads on the Right Track Towards Modern 
Methods of Economy in the Handling of Freight. 


“T heartily agree with you that it will be to a considerable advantage, not only 
to a large number of various industries but to the carriers as well, if some standard 
form of container could be manufactured to answer the purpose of a great number 
of shippers, that would be of light metallic construction, non-inflammable and to a 
certain extent moisture proof, and such as could be knocked down—to be returned in 
compact packages or bundles, and of such manufacture that parts would all be intact 
and not subject to loss in transit. 

“A container such as described in your circular, manufactured in sizes accord- 
ing to the needs of the various industries, I feel, would be of great advantage to all 
concerned and particular so would eliminate to considerable extent the number of 
loss and damage claims that are continually submitted, and insure tight cooperage 
and eliminate re-coopering of boxes and packages in transit.” 


“It is certainly time that something should be attempted by the railroads to 
bring about a change in the method of packing commodities, and if some representa- 
tive of one of the large lines, who is a member of the National Railway Associa- 
tion, would bring it up at the next meeting, suggesting that a committee of three 
be appointed to determine upon a method of securing desired results, something 
might be accomplished.” 


“Tf you have perfected a safe container which can be knocked down flat and re- 
turned for further use, you have solved a great problem and are entitled to the grati- 
tude and assistance of all common carriers. 

“If such a container can be brought into general use, I predict a preferred 
classification on all articles transported in them and presume you are in touch with 
the various Classification Committees. 

“I am of the opinion such a Committee could do much good in bringing about 
better containers with satisfactory rates for shippers. Under the present method 
of loading, and conservation of equipment, there has never been so many broken 
packages, showing that the strength of the containers is insufficient to stand the 
present-day transportation.” 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED. — -f 
7 = NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. . aa 
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IN THESE DAYS 


of Radical Everyday Change 
in Shipping Conditions and Rules 


Ghe DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 


and the Confidential Service which goes with it'.-are proving of 
immense value to the men who must know. 


Samples and full explanation FREE on request. 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, 418 South Market Street, CHICAGO 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 


C. D. CHAMBERLIN 


Attorney at Law and Commerce 
Counsel 


823-25 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


LitTLeForD, James, BALLARD & Frost 


803-4-5-6-7-8 Westory Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Also Gwynne Bullding, Cincinnati, Ohie) 


MATTERS BEFORE THES INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION, STATE PUBLIC UTILITING 
COMMISSIONS, UNITED STATES SHIPPING 
BOARD, FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION AND 
OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE BODIES HANDLED 
AT WASHINGTON OFFICES ONLY. 


Scott (Comm: 


RICHARD TOWNSEND 


COUNSELLOR AT LAW 


Commerce counsel, practicing before In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and Pub- 
lic Service Commissions. Six years’ prac- 
tical experience in traffic matters. 

829 OLIVER BLDG., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GEORGE B. WEBSTER 


Counsel in Interstate Commerce and 
Public Service Commission Cases 


International Life Building 
St. Louis 


BISHOP & BAHLER 
TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
x... Traffic and Transportation _-. 
nterstate —., oan Sane om: - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Formerly attorney Missouri Pacific and St. L., L 
a Exchange : « Go."and’ ameriean ‘Be Denver & Bio Granade 


EE 
Oakland, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., > 


Commerce and Public Service aad Util- 
ist Sav. hk Bidg. Kerckhoff Bidg. ity Commission cases. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 
Former Member of the Department ef Justice a 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 


HAL H. SMITH 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 
Practices Before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 
1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


S.C. BATES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
315-16-17 Holland Bulliding 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Interstate Commerce and 4 coe Service 
Commission Cases. 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Sulte 1806, Third National Bank Bids., 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE 
COUNSEL 


Twenty Years’ Practical Experience In 
Transportation and Traffic Matters 


SUITE 713-715 CRILLY BUILDING 
35 SO. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 


H. L. Winston B, E. Slawter 


WINSTON & SLAWTER 


Practice before Interstate Commerce 
Commission and State Railroad 
Commissions. 


Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS—Continued 


John R. Walker Claude W. Owen B. W. ROPIEQUET JEAN P AUL MULLER 
WALEER & OWEN ATTORNEY AT LAW ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW Interstate Commerce and Public} 420-424 weedward Bids., Washington, DB. @ 


interstate Commerce Litigation Utilities Cases Involving Finanelal and Operating Analress, 
Exclusively A ied 
Murphy Bullding, East St. Leule, 10. a Se. | 
Munsey Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 506 Mermod & Jacoard Bidg., St. Leuls, Me. 


HARLES CONRAD THOMAS BOND 
J OHN ; B. DAISH C 8 co IS Formerly Commerce Counsel for St. 
Lo cisco Railway Co. 


Practices before the uis-San Fran 


Int Cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Interstate Commerce Cases Only nterstate Commerce Commission naan beteee ee Divuite Commem 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago |*!0"8 & specialty. 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorade Bidg., Washington, D. c. |Sulte 1401 Central National Bank Bidg., 
St. Louls 


602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics) WALTER E. McCORNACK 
pathere Sues, en, 2. c. 
pata. from’ Bn ng g KE _ Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 


merce Commission. merce Commission; Counselor at Law 
Exhibits Prepared for Frelght 
Rate Cases Sulte 1555 First Natlonal Bank Bidg., 
References Furnished. Chicago, Ill. 
Correspondence Invited. 


me ee 


E. J. McVANN 
HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Sanne © oe eee See Seat Interstate Commerce Practice 
Commerce Commission. 


state 


Union Trust Bullding Marquette Bulld! —_— " 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 

ble in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free an correspondence held in strict confidence. 
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WANTED—Industrial or railroad position by man of broad- 
ish railroad freight traffic experience. Address F. T. E. 36, 
care of The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT—Young married man, 
in fourth class in draft, who knows the rate, claim, export 
and operating game thoroughly—first-class executive and or- 
ganizer, wants change. 
railroad men and now head of large industrial traffic depart- 
ment. Starting salary, $3,000. L. A. R. 29, care of The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT POSITION wanted by traffic man 
particularly experienced in iron and steel. Minimum salary, 
Now industrial traffic manager. Age 31; married. Ad- 
dress T. D. P. 31, care The Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager of industrial concern 
by railroad man, twenty-three years’ experience in traffic de- 
partment, thoroughly familiar with every phase of traffic and 
claim work, has wide acquaintance with railroad officials con- 
nected with roads in Central Freight Assn. and Trunk Line 
territory. Address R. 701, Traffic World, Chicago. 





RAILROAD TRAFFIC MAN, experienced, claims, rates, etc., 
good executive, quick, accurate, reliable, 36, married; wants 
bigger job. Minimum salary, $150 month. A. A. 11, The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER AND ACCOUNTANT desires respon- 





sible position with mercantile house. Wide experience. Ex- 
cellent recommendations. Willing to locate anywhere. Address 
A. W. F., 200 West 148th Street, New York City. 
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Z IDEAL 
Can Fill the Gaps 
They Leave - 


When Shipping Clerks 
March Away 


When more work must be done by fewer people—when 
railroads and steamship lines are encumbered with war- 
shipments—when deliveries are so important—the safe 
arrival of your goods can be trusted only to big, clear, 
neat addresses put on by stencil marking. 


Ze [DEAL iicnine 
Will Safeguard Your Shipments 


Just as it is now safeguarding the shipments of Ford, 
Armour, Edison, U. S. Government, Wrigley, and thou- 
sands of other shippers. With the Ideal you can cuta 
stencil of your customer’s name and address in less than 
half a minute and with a few swift strokes of the brush 
any number of shipments can be marked neatly, plainly, 
quickly and safely. The Ideal is the fastest and most 
durable stencil cutting machine ever produced. 


Write today for sample stencils and literature. Let us explain our trial offer. 
IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE CO. 


20 Ideal Block 5 Belleville, Ill. 
Sales Offices in the Principal Cities 





WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

eadquarters—Tacoma Bidg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


G. M. Freer ....... eisiaciniasita LO eee 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 









Wee Te. CD ono ob heise idnicctcudesasescsncccss ee 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
GQoeae FT. TA cccscccocecs ee inane Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
E. F. Lacey sareaeibmamiuaie oeeee--s-- Assistant Secretary 


5 North La Salie Street, Chicago, Ill. 





MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge cf Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


ie i MIE 30 0.6:66 600406 06000000000000000500004508 .-President 
) > “ERE eee LULUU—S 
We do DGTIE ccccccccces ic etaceaaiewiil -eee.. Secretary-Treasurer 
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All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill, should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill 
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The New Government War Savings and 

Thrift Stamps Now on Sale at the 
Principal Wells Fargo Offices 
OOD old Uncle Sam has in- You can, of course, buy your War 
. vented a new way by which Savings Stamps, as you find it con § = 
you can lend your money to venient. On and after January 1, uz: 
the Government. This is by means 1923, the United States will pay § — 
— and War payee a ——. you $5 at any Post Office, for each Mina 
e new system is this: rift and every War Stamp affixed tog J 
Stamps can be purchased at any Post WAR SAVINGS STAMPS War Savings Certificate. Tm 
Office or other authorized agencies ISSUED BY THE Your stamps can thus only he § N@ 
for 25 cents each. For your con- UNITED STATES cashed by yourself, except in case — 
venience as an investor you will be GOVERNMENT of death or disability. No one One 
furnished with a‘“Thrift Card” upon person is allowed to invest mor § $X 
which you can affix your Thrift than $1,000 in such stamps §& sin 
Stamps as you buy them. This card has sixteen spaces. (maturity value). For your money, Uncle Sam pays _ 
When you have filled your Thrift Card with 16 an interest rate of 4% compounded quarterly from = 
Thrift Stamps, you can take it to a Post Office or January 2d, this year. Thus, if you bought 20 War Vo 
other authorized agency of the Government and have Savings Stamps before the end of this month of ™ 
it exchanged for a $5 War Savings Stamp—adding 12 January, they would cost you $82.40. After Jan- 
cents in cash, up to and including the 31st of this uary Ist, five years hence, Uncle Sam will give ( 
month. Or you can buy a $5 stamp outright by one you just $100 for them. Your profit thus will be the 
cash payment of $4.12, prior to February Ist. On or $17.60. “ly 
after that date, they will automatically increase in And if you should need the cash at any time, you oh 
value a cent a month, and you will have to pay cor- can, by giving ten days’ written notice in advance, des 
respondingly. ee — any money order Post Office the amount § 4! 
paid for the stamps affixed to your certificate, plus 1 as 
Uncle Sam Pays Interest on Them cent for each calendar month after the month of pur- Bun 
Now, when you purchase a $5 War Savings Stamp, chase of each stamp. Thrift stamps are not redeem- ae 
you must attach it to an engraved folder known as a able incash. They must be exchanged on or before 
“‘War Savings Certificate’’ which will be given to you December 3lst of jthis year, for War Savings oth 
and will bear your name. This contains 20 spaces. Stamps. 1SIr 
me 
me 
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